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he Deception of Political Pacifism 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


By an apparent paradox pro- 
fessional soldiers and sailors tend to 
be more sympathetic to pacifism 
than political idealists. The veno- 
mous opposition to pacifism comes 
‘from those who believe in the 
practical possibility of establishing 
iworld-peace- by some kind of 
International political machinery. 
Perhaps it is that the professional 
soldier and the pure pacifist share a 
„common scepticism of ‘‘political 
“pacifism.” Possibly the sympathy 
has a deeper source, and derives 
from the fact that in Britain the 
professional soldier and the pure 
pacifist are conscious of living on 
the margin of society. Their eccen- 
tricity to society is not simultaneous. 
-The pacifist is marginal in war, the 
soldier or sailor in peace; but they 
are alike eccentric to a great trad- 
:ing community like ours, whose 
peaceful trade is a form of war. 

However that may be, it is 
‘important that the deception of 
political pacifism should be exposed, 
and that papifists should be fully 
aware of the element of fallacy i in 
the widespread belief that it is a 
, relatively easy matter to establish 
a world-society from which war is 
outlawed. Not that we contend that 
it is quite impossible to establish 

uch a world society: merely that 
its establishment requires a far 
greater moral advance in mankind 
than is generally conceived by its 
enthusiastic advocates—an advance 
so great and revolutionary that it is 
indistinguishable from the advance 
. demanded -hy religious pacifism. 
_That is to say: political pacifism, 
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if it is realistic; must be refitted~ot 
reduced to religious pacifism. If, 
however, it chooses to remain 
unrealistic, it becomes a form ‘of 
unconscious imperialism. 

These are the contentions of this 
brief essay. It is not suggested 
that, judged by the standards of 
current political morality, there is 
anything exceptionally disreputable 
about imperialism as such. The dis- 
reputable thing is imperialism, that 
mMasquerades as world-democracy, 
and in virtue of this illusory 
rectitude refuses to come to terms 
with imperialisms which make no 
pretension to be anything else. 


For some reason or other the pro- 


. ponents of political pacifism are 


yery reluctant to acknowledge that 
war ts the accepted and traditional 
method of making major political 
changes in the world. But so it is. 
It is foolish, therefore, to expect to 
abolish war, unless a method and 
apparatus can be devised by which 
major political changes can ‘be 
peacefully achieved. The emphasis 
is on the adjective, major. It is not 
superhumanly difficult to devise 
means, such as the League of 
Nations itself, by which minor 
issues can be settled without re- 
coursé to war, for such issues are 
precisely those on which nations 
would rather not go to war., (Here, 
it is worth while to remember that 

“secret” diplomacy has one great 
advantage over ‘‘open’’ diplomacy 
in that its very secrecy tends to 
prevent minor issues being blown 
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up into questions of “prestige.’’)- 
It is‘far more difficult to devise, or | 
a method by. 


even ‘to imagine, 
which major issües čould be peace- 
fully: settled, or major: changes 
peacefully made. Take, for ‘example, 
the pan-Serb nationalist agitation 
which set the spark to the war of 
1914. The is§ue_ between the pan- 
Serbs and the Austrian. Empire was 
one which could be settled only by: 
the arbitrament . of force. There 
pee 

were no principles of ‘justice by 
Which it could have been decided. 
. For the’ purposes of war-propa- 
ganda’ in 1914-1918, Britain (in 
accord with’ President Wilson) 
declared’ that the self-determination 
of nations was’a principle of justice. 
But’ Britain’ herself did not apply it 
in the case of Ireland. The moral 
contradiction by which -we invoked 
the principle of self-determination 
against the Austrian Empire, and 
gent the Black and Tans into 
Ireland, was manifest. But the brute 
fact which nobody faced was that 
the question whether the self- 
determination of nations is a valid 
principle or not is one that can only 


be settled by force (in which non- | 


violent non-co-operation may be 
included). Whether nations are or 
are not “rightly struggling to be 
free” " be determined practically 
only by their stubbornness in the 
struggle. If the struggle for freedom 
can be successfully repressed, then 
it may be supposed that it was not 
justified. Indeed, self-determination, 
ithe. rights of minorities, and the 

most. characteristic problems of 


‘t 


jnternational politics are really in, 


the same -condition as., ‘treason in 
the, ‘famous epigram : 


i Treason doth- never 

What's the.réason? 

Ror” if it prosper, none dare call 
“it treason. o 


prosper. 


. That epigram ‘was. “Written a 
century before the French Revolu- 
tion had made democracy and. self- 
determination dynamic ct dncepts. 
‘On issues of this kind it i$“futile 
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. which nations go 


to invoke a principle of justice apart l 
from and opposed to the- arbitra- 


ment of force. It is not a principle, 


of eternal justice that nations should 
be independent. And ‘what -is a. 
nation anyway? The pan-Serbs , 
claimed that the Serbian race con- 


stituted a nation. The Croats, jpet 


as reasonably, claimed that the cul- 
tural difference between ‘the Catholic 
Croat and the Orthodox Serb was 
more important than the ethno- 
Jogical affinity between them. A 
similar claim to be a separate nation. 
on religious grounds is now made 
by the Moslem Hindus against the 
Hindu Hindus. And the only de- 
cisive test of the claim is that 
proposed ‘by Gandhi: namely, -tha* 
the two parties should be left fr 
to fight it out, whether. by violer $ 
or non-violence. i ` 


Itis often said that ‘‘war settles 
nothing.” That is a very specious 
‘War often settles, very 
effectively and for a long period, the 
mortal destinies of mankind. The 
element of solid meaning in -the 
phrase ts that war does not decide 
which of the belligerents .was 
morally right. That is true enough. 
But it forgets that the issues on 
to war are 

enerally such that no court of 
justice could decide. For a court of 
justice the fact that.a given nation 
has possessed a disputed territory 
for a generation is final. Territory 
in thé international society is the 
analogue of wealth and lands in th 
national society. But whereas in t 
national society wealth’ and lana. 
are changing hands incessantly. by 
the normal economic process of buy- 
ing and selling, it is rare indeci 
that ‘a small fragment’ of nationd’: 
territory. changes’ hands by this 
means., When a ‘“‘have-not’’. nation 
lays claim _to some important 
‘possession of a “have”? nation, on 
grounds of justice, ‘there is_ no 
‘proven | way. -of adjudicating’ the 
Clainy except by war. ` 
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` And if we' maintain; as well we 


different method, -by- which judg- 
ments in equity ‘on major inter- 
national issùes should be given and 
obeyed, we.are back.to the eld 
impasse, 
because it’ is impossible in- the 
present state of world-opinion,, to 
secure that such judgments will. be 
obeyed; but also, and perhaps more 
fundamentally, because: it: is.-impos- 
sible ta discover principles of equity 
on which such major issues ‘can. be 


taken for granted by the Anglo- 
Saxons’ that small nations—i.e., 
small racial groups, with a common 
ranguage tad an inherent right-to 
“slitical independence. But, it. is 
ay disputable- whether there, i is 
:such ‘inherent. tight,- dt. is pre- 
ely over the very: principles of 
È? Muity that the dispute arises which 
I seeks decision by war. 


-. War, actual or threatened, is the 
‘ only accepted way of deciding 
crucial political uestions, ‘the 
decision of which involves: major 
political (aid in ~ particular . terri- 
torial) changes. If therefore we 
seek to establish an international 
society in which there shall be no 
recourse to war, it is imperative 
either (x) that political questions of 
{OF (2) that, if they -are raised; -they 
à will be. Submitted to. a. central 
` authority, capable .of deciding the 
ues on some hitherto unformu- 
„ted principles of equity, and cap- 
e of enforcing the decision. The 
f these alternative. pre- 
-of an internațional 
d be called tidealistic 
e` second, realistic 
reality, the former 
It--of attainment 
ey are in» fact 
r both-involve 
nt of iode- 


ignty: Iran 


That arises not merely. 


decided.. A generation ago it was- 


this kind: shall not be raised at all, 


may, that there ought to be a` 
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international . Society in which 
national sovereignty did .not exist; 
nations themselves would not exist 
in the modern sense, and there 
would be no national armed forces: 
In such a society international 
questions would ‘become merely 
issues.of domestic politics. Such a 
world-society might equally well be 
a world democratic federation or a 
world empire. But these. are net 
“eae probable. 


v We are driven back’ always to 
bedrock. The condition of world 
peace is the abandonment by the 
nations of their claims to be inde- 
pendent sovereign. States. This can 
be achieved (theoretically) either 
by a universal act of.‘self-renuncia- 
tion by the nations of the world, or 
piecemeal. The first is hardly con- 
ceivable in the near future. There 
is no indication that even an 
Anglo-American. federation is ‘con- 
templated: Therefore, those who 
believe (as I do) that an approach 
to. world-peace is inevitable, simply 
because the alternative—incessant 
total war—will ultimately be found: 
intolerable, will look most hopefully 
to ‘the piecemeal abandonment of 
“national sovereignty. This-need not 
be, -and is not likely to „be, volun- 
tary everywhere. Some nations will 
be compelled into empire:*. Some 
will not resist from the conscious 
will to peace, like the Danes; others 
will resist with varying degrees of 
conviction—there .are non-pacifist 
nations ‘to-day which, like France, 
have lost all belief even in victorious 
war and thé. resistance of the doubt- 
ful ones will. be overcome. And the 
practical consequence -will be some- 


*It should not be necessary to point, out 
that the United Nations propose to com- 
pel the Axis powers into their empire, just 
as the Axis powers propose to compel the 
United Nations into theirs. True, . the 
U.S.A. and Britain do, not use such 
language; but that is the only meaning 

of “disarming aggressor natione” ang 
keeping them disarmed. ° - oe 
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` thing between ‘an empire and a 
federation. 

But, though the repudiation of 
ħåtionalism will in practice be 
piecemeal, ‘and probably in -some 
casès enforced by an extreme asser- 
tion of imperialistic nationalism, 
that partial pacification of the inter- 
national anarchy will be developed 
into world-peace only in so far as 
either the teligious or rational con- 
. viction gains ground that the er. air- 
. ance of tyranny is morally superior 

to, waging war against it. We may 
-sum up in Professor Catlin’s words: 
‘Peace in form means either démo- 
cratic federation or an emperor; but 
in root it means an obstinate and 


indomitable will to peace as first ` 


pac 


How is this obstinate and indomi- 
table will to peace to be developed? 
The first essential is to realize that 
it may. not bè developed at. ‘pil. 
Neither the desire for peace, for 
even the willingness to emplo our 
minds in devising’ so-called ‘‘prac- 

tical’? machinery for securing rae 
is adequate to this end. Indeed, 
may not Junfairly be said that poli- 
tical pacifism, ‘based on the assump- 
tion that an effective’ political 
apparatus for, securing peace can 
be devised, and established,, is ‘one 
of the- most potent factors in pro- 
ducing war. Men and nations 
believe, “and are éncouraged.. to 
believe, that’ their. deep. desire. and 
constant will is for peace. , But 
instead of disarming completely, 
which they have no intention : of 
doing;; ithey become slack in their 
preparations for war. They prepare 
for war at half-steam, and persuade 
themselves that they are thereby 
making ‘a contribution to world- 
peace. They are impatient with the 
realists who urge them to be forth- 
right either in their preparations 
for war or their pursuit of peace. 
This semi-pacifism is as much a 
sign of. moral decadence as of moral 
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- peace -without sacrifice: to be left 


`. in war-preparation which; 


it . make the final sacrifice as religious `. 


advance. It refuses alike the sacri- 
fice necessary for - war, and the 
sactifice necéssary for peace. ``? 
> Thus, so soon as the real crisis 
comes and sacrificés of prestige or 
power or territory are required of 
men in order to preserve peace, 
their latent joerg ig and 
it “becomes quite in, that what 
they desited was not peace as ‘‘the 
first pri ” the chief good which 
is to be de iberately preferred to.all 
others, and to which other - goods 
must be sacrificed, but precisely 








































undisturbed in possession of all, 
their advantages. Against any dis- 
turbance of this position they 
instinctively “defend themselves by 
war. All their semi-pacifism . has 
amounted to in practice:is a laxity 
very 
justly, costs them dear.: They have | 
“rotted themselves in ease.on Lethe | 
wharf.” i 45 
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I have tried briefly. to ‘demonstrate 
that political pacifism, if it is not 
to engender a fatal illusion, must 
be based,on the same willingness to ` 


pacifism. There is no pacific solu- p 
tion of the, conflicts and tensions . 
which lead to modern war except 
that which comes of a real willing- 
ness to submit, without violent 
resistance to injustice, or what. is 
felt to be injustice. And it is im- 
perative not to be led-astray by. the 
arguments of those who, argue that 
the dispensation of justice is the . 
necessary foundation of the dispen- ™ 
sation of love. For the central crux 
of the problem of peace is that er 


abstract propositio: 
the pre-condition 
only because it i 
ceals the fact 
which is in 


‘ suppositio ely as any other body ' 


and utopian; 


Propositions : 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


‘(These “Propositions” were 
written to form the basis of a 
planned discussion between Dick 
Sheppard and myself on the ques- 
tion of “What Can We Believe?” 
His increasing ill-health, and his 


persistent over-work in other direc- > 


tions, prevented the development of 
the correspondence. Only a pre- 
liminar fragment has been 
publish Fara ne the book of exchanged 
letters which has ah sake under 
the same title.) 


1. Communion - sao ‘poten- 
tially, and makes more effective for 
action, the spirit or personality of 
the individual. Communion with 
thieves makes a ‘“‘better’’ thief; 
communion with saints makes a 
vetter saint. . 

2. Communion with saints is, in 
effect, indistinguishable from com- 
munion with God. God is a spirit; 
and unity of spirit with God is the 
distinguishing mark of saintliness. 

3. The will of God is that which 
man finds to ‘be best for him. 
Often he makes mistakes; but when 
he finds what truly is best— therein 
lies the will of God. 

4. All “divine kaws” have come 
to man by'‘a gradual revelation of 
what truly is best for him. And the 
injunctions and prohibitions of 
divine law have been framed upon 
human experience, which is revela- 
tion. 

5. A man can live sacramentally 

ithout the use of Church sacra- 
“ret ThE Society of Friends live 


, Society wou" though they do not 


eless the Church 
EA - Ine most Christians 
than the latter. Tiel, an aid 
the same condition: fe an some, 
the entire abandonme°™ 
pendent. national sover: 


i ave — become 
a* | l 
Į 


?? and have not been ° 


experi- 
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6. No man can truthfully deny _ 


the truth and efficacy, for others, of 
what others find true. The ‘‘Real 
Presence” cannot be ‘‘scientifically”’ 
proved or disproved, any more in 
the universe than in the sacrament 
of the Altar; nor, for those who 


.communicate universally, is there a 


less Real Presence in the universe 
than in the Sacrament. 

„7. Nothing is a ‘‘superstition,’’ 
fo. the believer in it, if it enables 
hin. to live more truly to the will of 
God? Anything is a superstition, so 
far as he is concerned, if it hinders 
him from living truly to the will of 
God. - 

8. That a man is living truly to 
the will of God is proved, if he bears 
the fruits of the spirit: love, joy, 
gentleness, peace, long-suffering, 
mercy, endurance; and there is no 
other proof of it.. 

g. It is not Christian to impose 
on others, as a condition of Church- 
membership, beliefs which they 
tegard as superstition. It ts not 
Christian to seek to deprive others, 
as a condition of Church-member- 
ship, of superstitions which to them 
are beliefs. — 

10. It is no dishonour to the love 
of Christ for the sacrament. to be 
open to all who wish to communi- 
cate. The Event of Calvary, was 
only made more perfectly repre- 
sentative ‘of human need by the 
fellowship of the two thieves and the 
presence of others to whom it meant 
cee 

All acts of true charity are 
kee Aal and Christ can be as 
truly ‘‘communicated’’ in a cup of 


„cold water as in a cup of wine. All 


refusal of true charity is’ as-much 


a “denial of’ Christ as is‘ “unworthy 
communion.’ 
12. Christ’s statement, ‘‘Inas- 


much as ye did it unto’ 'the least 
of these, ye did it unto me,” is just 
as much an affirmation of the ‘‘Real 


Presence” as his other statement, 

“This is my blood of: the New 

oe Tol r 

i . “Holy Ordinances” have 
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‘been imposed by man in the belief 

(or. the pretence) that they were 
commanded -by God. The proof of 
their authenticity rests entirely on 
their results, and not on any claim 
made as to their origin, or any out- 
ward phenomenal, sign attending 
their origin. 

14. The Revelation of. God’s will 
comes either. by experience, or by 
illumination, which Jatter—though it 
seems to transcent experience—may 
yet be the fruit of experience; 

t 15.°No outward voice or sign, 
‘purporting to convey ‘‘the word of 

God’’ has validity, or weight for the 
spiritual life, without intense inward 
‘conviction. It is the latter alone 
which constitutes revelation. . But 
intense inward conviction is not an 
infallible proof of revelation. And 
though a man’s life may be rightly 
compelled by it, he has no moral 
right by it to compel others. 

16. Religious liberty consists in 
freedom to live and bear witness to 
the inner light of revelation, real or 
supposed : Religious tyranny, in im- 
‘posing its dictates on others. 

117. However true a revelation 
may be, it becomes falsified by com- 
pulsion ; and in the life so compelled 
‘is thereby degraded to partake | of 
the nature of superstition. 

' 18..No external phenomenon— 
‘normal or abnormal—has any signi- 
‘ficance beyond the material plane of 
‘its operation. Storm, earthquake, 


‘or bad weather for the crops were. 


never an expression of divine dis- 
‘pleasure or of moral 
‘upon the ways of man. 
19. To saddle God with the habit 
of so adjusting the forces of nature 
‘to exemplary ‘uses, or for moral 
‘judgments ‘on the wicked, is’ to 
saddle him with all the wasteful and 
‘destructive happenings of the 
‘phenomenal ‘world—-bad harvest, 
famine, shipwreck, loss of life. 
. 20. The spiritual and’ moral 
values which man extracts from the 
adverse phenomena of nature, in the 
bracing of the human race to face 
‘difficulty, danger, ^and uncertainty, 
6 
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judgment 


constitute the true fulfilment of the 
will of God. 

21. Truth. for man is necessarily 
relative—not absolute; he can only 
conceive the truth through a mental 
apparatus which is relative in all its 
functions. Man may conceive that 
the absolute exists, but he can have 
no notion of what the absolute is 
like or how it functions. Indeed, 
the question is whether the absolute 
can function without becoming rela- 
tive. 


EASTER, 1942 


The long lines of the. dead, 

.As the grey moons move the sea, 
Move. my heart and head, 

Erect my calvary. 

“He is a fool,’' they said, 
“Loving the dead.” 


I turn them in my mind, 

Men I was taught to love, 
‘Whose.kind was not my kind, 
Who scorned O’Connell’s glove, 
The blind who led the blind, 
Sowing the wind. 


In: streets and rooms I see 
The long lines of the dead 
Raising my calvary. 

“He is a fool,” they said, 
“Afloat with history 

On -the bitter sea.” 


I hold them by the hands, 
Sad on this Easter day 

For the running sands 
Under the houses of clay. 
But the bitter vision stands, 
And the dream demands. 


There. is no need for flowers 

For men who died for a dream, 
Though a dream is a thing tha: 
sours. 

And the years: fly loose from thi 
scheme, 

For the mighty notion towers, 
And the thing endures. 


Dublin. ROY MCFADDEN. 
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Time and the Zeitgeist (1) 


D. S. SAVAGE 


In an“article, Totalitarianism 
and Historical Necessity (Adelphi, 
Oct.-Nov. 1), I endeavoured 
to explain E ao A T asa vehicle 
of historical necessity. In the pre- 
sent article I want to consider the 
subject in its ideological aspect—to 
consider, that is, the climate of 
thought set up by the impingement 
of historical forces upon the general 
mind, and accompanying the con- 
crete process of history. Every time 
has, its own characteristic mental 
atmosphere, exhaled, like vapour 
from ‘a pot, from the peculiar exi- 
gencies of its situation, and our own 
time is far from being an exception. 
Situated as we are, at the end of an 
epoch, caught up in the rapid 
stream of history, it is only natural 
that our current ideologies should 
conform to this fact and should be, 
before anything else, historical 
ideologies. Both Fascism and Com- 
munism, totalitarian mass-move- 
ments produced and fostered by the 
zeitgeist, are movements conscious 
predominantly of an historical mis- 
sion: they embrace the movement 
of history and identify themselves 
with it. It is totalitarianism ideo- 
logically expressed in the form of 
Communism, however, which offers 
the more consistent and coherent 
system of ‘ideas. This is because it 
appeared as theory long before it 
began to be translated into terms 
of historical actuality. The theory 
still survives and is in active circula- 
tion in the realm of ideas, and this 
alone justifies its consideration. 

We have said practically every- 
thing worth ‘saying on the question 
of the relationship between Fascism 
and Communism when we have 
stated that Communism is the nine- 
teenth century theoretical antici- 
pation of what we now know as 
Totalitarianism, arid that Fascism is 
a localised variant of the same 
essential manifestation, engendered, 


in the present, century, not in the 
realm of abstract conceptions, but 
concretely, out of raw historical 
forces. So that Communism, which 
is chiefly important as an ideology, 
as a force in the realm of ideas, one 
might regard as a kind of theoreti- 
cal anticipation of Fascism, which, 
again, one might see as a pessi- 
mistic, opportunistic variant of 
Communism, as modified by its con- 
tact with actuality. Both phenomena 
stem from the same root, but where 
Communism shows the appollonian 
day-face of optimistic system and 
rationality, Fascism comes’ with 
dark, dionysic pessimism and 
destructiveness. Yet, although Com- 
munism is overtaken and surpassed 
by Fascism, political communism, 
with its crude, ready-made, easily- 
grasped philosophy, is of particular 
Interest as a revelation of the men- 
tality of the age preparing for the 
totalitarian revolution, and it pre- 
sents this mentality, with its athe- 


ism, its materialism, and its his- | 
-torical outlook, 


in a particularly 
consistent form. 

In the outlook of Communism are 
found factors completely character- 
istic of the temper of the age, 
although with an optimistic and 
rationalistic bias: its complete 
acceptance and implementation of 
the industrial revolution, its sub- 
ordination of the individual to the 
collective,. the implicit or explicit 
jesuitical doctrine of the justification 
of the means by the end, and the 
chiliastic belief in progress which it 
carries to a point where it becomes 
a complete submission and sacrifice 
of the present before the altar of. a 
deified future. Communism -denies 
meaning to the inner life of .-the 
individual person and ‘situates it in 
the social collective. The Communist 
looks at everything, theoretically, 
froma collective viewpoint and is 
entirely preoccupied with the fate 
of: “society,” to which” he sub- 
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ordinates both himself and other in- 
dividuals. This, which we may for 
convenience term the ‘‘spatial’’ 
aspect of his outlook is equated, in 
its ‘‘temporal’’ aspect, by a similar 
withdrawal of meaning from the 
present -and its situation in the 
future. As an individual person, his 
life has no intrinsic, inward signifi- 
cance, but is given meaning by its 
submission to an external obedi- 
ence: he situates reality, -both 
spatially and temporally, as it were, 
outside himself. The individual, de- 
nied any intrinsic reality, can be 
utilised as a means for the realisa- 
tion of some. collective end, or may 


be sacrificed for the collective good. - 


The achievement of the future‘col- 
lective..Utopia where men will live 
in universal brotherhood and free- 
dom may legitimately demand the 
sacrifice of all realities which exist 
in the mere transitory present. His- 
tory as a whole is interpreted in this 
chiliastic sense: everything in the 
past is in temporal, lateral move- 
ment, pointing always towards. the 
future materialist, millenium, and 
finding its meaning solely in ‘this 
anticipation. 

The historical bias of Communism 
‘is, of course, one of its most impor- 
tant attributes. It is entirely for- 
ward-looking, seeing all things in 
historical perspective, i.e., in a per- 
speotive of time. Yet Marxism itself, 
so much a historical philosophy, is 
completely devoid of any attempt 
at understanding the ` essential 
nature of history. It cannot formu- 
late a satisfactory metaphysic of his- 
tory (i.e., of time, for history is only 
collective lime), because it situates 
itself within the flow of history, 
which it takes completely for 
granted. For this reason it is, really, 
quite incapable of truly interpreting 
‘history—for how can we interpret 
something of whose intrinsic nature 
we have no knowledge or intuition, 
and even no, awareness of the 
‘desirability or possibility of know- 
ledge? It is one of the most con- 
‘demnatory paradoxes of Marxism 
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that, while asserting the historical 
relativism, of ideological formula- 
tions, it yet, contradictorily, itself 
lays implicit claim to the possession 
of a true (and presumably absolute) 
knowledge. All this tends to show 
the significance of Communism as a 
product of the zeitgeist, who, of 
course, never remains the same, but 
changes his form with protean 
rapidity. To understand Commun- 
ism, which exalts and enshrines the 
zeitgeist, it is necessary to under- 
stand something of the nature of 
time. 

Now at the very centre of com- 
munist philosophy is one determin- 
ing principle: atheism. Everything 
in it depends upon this central 
denial of God. Its placing of the 
collective over the individual, with 
its depersonalization of man, results 
from its materialist conception of 
man as an animal with a developed 
brain, and its materialistic’ chiliasm 
is the result of its exaltation of an 
uprooted time—uprooted, that is, 
from eternity and from God. 

Renaissance Humanism, in turn- 
ing away from God in order to place 
man at the centre of being, also, by 
implication, turned away from the 
life of eternity. to affirm the life of 
time, and it is this which largely 
accounts for the peculiarly historical 
character of the present age. Our 
cataclysmic progression in history 
is explained only by our dissever- 
ance from eternity and the con- 
sequent seizure of our world by the 
stream of a disintegrated time, 
which appears to be rushing with 
gathering speed into futurity, like a 

lanet which ceases to circle around 
into the 
immensities of space. Having 
turned away from God, having lost 
even the idea of God, man becomes 


‘oblivious of the depths of being and 


can see only the surface of exist- 
ence, regarding himself as a natural 
creature entirely without roots in 
the supernatural, which becomes 


‘quite shadowy and is regarded as an 


illusion: And having lost, at the 





same time, the very conception of 
eternity, he unconsciously comes to 
view time as sovereign, as an abso- 
lute ontological reality. ‘‘Histori- 
cal’ philosophies arise out of this 
implicit theoretical deification of 
time in association with the experi- 
enced actuality of historical pro- 
gression. Without the latter, there 
would simply be produced some 
other variant of materialism, prob- 
ably quite static in conception like 
the typical rationalistic philosophies 
of the eighteenth century which 
were formulated before the move- 
ment of the collective in history 
became so palpable. 


Here an interpolation must be 
made. 


So alien to our way of thinking 
have the ideas of God and of eter- 
nity become that it is necessary to 
spend a moment on a brief elucida- 
tion of their relationship. Eternity 
depends upon God, and if we can 
still form some idea of the reality 
of God, we ought to be able to com- 
prehend the idea of eternity, which 
is simply God’s sphere of being. 
Eternity must not be confused with 
infinity, i.e., unlimited time. It is a 
contrary principle to time and 
stands in a relationship of polarity 
to it. Eternity is of the vertical 
principle of being and time -of the 
lateral. Man’s sphere of being is 
time, and to say that man stands 
in a certain relationship to God is 
to say that time stands in a 
certain relationship to eternity. 
Time finds its centre and axis in 
eternity: man finds his centre in 
God. Man is God’s creation, and 
although fallen from God, destined 
for salvation through Christ and 
participation in the divine life; time, 
fallen ‘out of eternity, is likewise 
destined for redemption and reinte- 
gration within it. In this conception, 
which is implicit in Christian 
doctrine, time is seen as centring 
upon timelessness. The central 
sovereign realities are God and 
eternity, and man and thè life of 
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time are real and valid only in so 
far as they are thus polarised, inte- 
grated, centrified to these absolutes. 

The exaltation of a supra-per- 
sonal end situated in the future 
(which may .be either the evolu- 
tionary super-race of the collectivist 
super-society, according to whether 
one’s mind is accustomed to think- 
ing primarily in biological or socio- 
logical terms) is essentially’ bound 
up with the false theoretical 
sovereignty of time as an indepen- 
dent autonomous reality. To sacri- 
fice the means to the end is exactly 
equivalent to sacrificing the present 
time to the future—that is to say, 
disintegrating time into fragments 
and concentrating purpose and 
meaning in- one particular fragment 
of that dismembered time. Since 
we have ceased to think in terms of 
the interior drama proceeding within 
the individual soul in its relationship 
to eternal reality, since we have 
turned outwards to the surface of 
existence, we no longer see time as 
a circle joined together, so to speak, 
in birth and death, but as a straight 
continuous line passing from an 
historical past to an_ historical 
future. Time is no longer.seen as an 
event in the individual, but the 
individual as an event in time. The 
present, then, may be sacrificed for 
the sake of the future because it, 
the present, has no intrinsic reality. 
It is perpetually claimed and swal- 
lowed up into the oblivion of the 
abysmal past, where it lies utterly 
dead and buried.” 

It is not necessary to emphasize 
the materialistic origin of such a 
view of time. It springs - directly 
out of that denial of man which is 
implicit in the denial of God. 
Divested of the supernatural ele- 
ment of his composition which is 
given him by a relationship to God, 


man appears merely as a product - 


of the natural world. It would be 


va 


i .*Contrast the Christian belief in ` the 
resurrection of'the dead. y 
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highly unrealistic to centre reality 
upon such a creature, who is him- 
self entirely subject to the “death- 
bringing flow of time. Man’can only 
be put at the centre of reality, it is 
obvious, if he is conceived of as an 
immortal being. Materialistic athe- 
ism is forced, obviously, ‘to centre 
reality elsewhere, and ‘it centres it, 
of course, in Nature. 

Let us see how obliviousness to 
the reality of God and the con- 
sequent: focussing of one’s outlook 
upon the surface of existence inevit- 
ably..results in an inward division 
in man’s being. Materialism, which 
gives priority to Nature over man, 
which is blind to any principle which 
transcends - Nature, and so. en- 
deavours to load ‘‘reality’’ into the 
phenomenal world, serves to bring 
about a fatal, fissure in conscious- 
ness in which man’s authenticity 
and integrality is subjected to a 
devastating attack.. To give 
priority over man to Nature, over 
consciousness to matter, is to intro- 
duce immediately an inescapable 
and irreconcilable dualism between 
“subject”? and ‘‘object,’? in which 
the personality, since it comes to see 
itself as secondary to the-realm of 
objective actuality, is alienated from 
its own world of experience and 
deprived of inner power and of its 
mission as the bearer of meaning. 
Man becomes spiritually eviscerated. 
It is only one step further to con- 
ceive of man himself as an object— 
and the way is ‘cleared, ideologi- 
cally, for his actual depersonaliza- 
tion and collectivization. This is the 
division in the ‘‘spatial’’ aspect of 
consciousness. In its temporal 
aspect, the division operates simi- 
larly. 
in eternity, and exalted to the posi- 
tion-of an illusory absolute, loses its 
authenticity and becomes disem- 
bodied and unreal in the same way 
as- does man without his centre in 
‘God. The fissure which takes place 
in consciousness between the ‘‘sub- 
jective” and ‘‘objective’’ spheres of 
being, manifests in time as a divi- 


TO 


Time,- severed from its axis- 


sion between ‘‘present’? and 
“future.” But what does this really 
amount to? In reality, it signifies 
an alienation of man from himself, 
the interior division arfd negation 
of man by himself. The wholeness 
of being is split into fragments; 
being becomes infiltrated with non- 
being, illusion. 

This may appear to be, and 
indeed actually is, a negative pheno- 
menon. It means essentially that the 
life of the individual is voided of 
interior significance: for if .the 
individual life, with its interior 
drama, is no longer the point of 
focus for all that occurs outside it, 
then there can indeed be no drama, 
and life for the individual becomes 
an irrational, disjointed accident of 
consciousness. But it is in the 
nature of man to demand meaning, 
purpose, significance, and he will 
construct these out of whatever 
material he has to hand, imposing 
some kind of a purposive pattern 
upon life within the terms of his 
view of reality, whatever that view 
may be. And so the negative is 
transformed into’ a positive. De- 
prived of interior purpose, man will 
find an exterior one. If there is no 


‘purpose of the individual,.then there 


must be one of the collective. And 
so, in a sense, there is: the lateral, 
destructive purpose of historical 
necessity. . 

The projection of meaning into 
the race or into society is atheism’s 
reductio ad absurdum, to which it is 
driven by the unacceptability to 
mankind of pure meaņinglessness 


and a purposeless, desultory exist- 


ence. At the same time it is a 
rationalization of historical necessity. 
Our centrifugal progress through 
the accelerating tempo of history, 
marked by ever-increasing exteriori- 
zation and depersonalization through 
our progressive alienation from the 
sources of our being, culminates in 
utter unreality. . 

The history of communist politics 
in our time completely bears out this 
view of the nature of historical 
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necessity. Communist philosophy, 
being an optimistic anticipation in 
theory of the actual movement of 
history in the collective, contains a 
considerable admixture of wishful 
thinking. It is not content merely 
to preach, like the later, dionysic 
variants of totalitarianism, a mysti- 
cal doctrine of immersion in the cur- 
rent of history: it-must wish upon 
history the imposition of a certain 
predetermined direction, namely, the 
achievement of the stateless society 
where the contradictory forces of 
history shall have resolved them- 
selves into mutual harmony and 
equilibrium, and an epoch of “truly 
human history’’ ushered into being. 
This demand is made possible by 
the rationalistic bias of the com- 
munist mentality and by- commun- 
ism’s original emotional, ‘‘pro- 
phetic’’ element. In the nature of 
reality, however, such a consumma- 
tion of a collective movement in 
history is impossible. To project a 
fictitious ‘objective reality’’ outside 
the individual and to demand the 
sacrifice of the individual life to 
such ‘‘objective reality,” expressed 
spatially and temporally as the mil- 
lenial (extérnal) collective situated 
in the (external) future, cannot lead 
to any concrete achievement, since 
it is to demand the sacrifice of a 
reality to a chimera. Both ‘‘col- 
lective” and ‘‘future’’ as the com- 
munist understands them are mir- 
ages. They cannot be said to have 
a superior ‘‘objective’’ reality ever 
and above the consciousness of the 
individual person who, in so far as 
they are. realities at all, contains 
them within himself; and to subject 
the individtal-in-the-present to the 
demands of the collective-in-the- 
future is to debase the knowing sub- 
ject before. the object of his own 
knowledge, which is, to anyone but 
the crass materialist, a complete 
absurdity. -To pursue this chimera, 
therefore, this nothingness, so far 
from leading to real achievement, 
can lead only to vacancy and the 
plunge of history into the void. 
B* 


An Indian Intellectual 


A. D.. COHEN + 


Tagore died a little over a 
year ago. Poet, playwright, 
philosopher, ‘novelist, he reflected, 
more than any other Indian of his 
time, the influences, cultural and 
political, which have gone to shape 
modern ‘India. It was on the eve 
of the last-war that Gitanjali, spon- 
sored by Yeats, made its author 
famous overnight. As the war- 
clouds gathered over Europe, 
Tagore was being féted everywhere 
—he had just won’ the Nobel 
prize—and everywhere was con- 
scious of the disaster towards 
which Western civilisation > was 
heading. The root of .the ‘trouble, 
according to him, was nationalism. 
He would have nothing to do with 
the nationalist movement in India, 
much to his countrymen’s disgust. 
“We are building the temple of 
God on universal knowledge,” he 
warned them, ‘‘and if we raise any 
wall of obstruction here in the name , 
of country we shall necessarily put 
obstacles in the way of God.” At 
his school at Santiniketan (the 
nucleus, he hoped, of. an‘ inter- 
national university), the science of 
the West was combined with the 
wisdom of the East. Except for a 
brief period ‘at the turn of the 
century, he held aloof from all 
purely political activity. His 
literary output, on the other -hand, 
was enormous. He became the 
doyen of Indian letters, honoured 
alike by Government and the 
people; and with his noble 
presence, flowing beard, aiid some- 
what pontifical manner, he looked 
the part. 

At this time he was an ardent 
admirer of everything English. 
Shakespeare and Byron had pro- 
vided him with his earliest models. 
As a young man he had heard 
John Bright speak. To England, the 
paladin among peoples; he looked 
hopefully to free his own people 
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from ‘the shackles of superstition, 
poverty, and ignorance. Retlect for 
a moment on the strange spectacle 
of an Imdtan who does not resent, 
who rather welcomes, the conquer- 
ing: alien in his midst as a 
missionary of civilisation. Tagore’s 
enthusiasm for the New Learning 
was genuine enough; but he also 
hared vih the humblest of his 
countrymen a. certain docility,. a 


willingness to be ruled (or, for that ” 


matter, misruled), content to play 
the anvil to another’s hammer. 
The attitude found expression in 
such common phrases as Ma 
Bap (mother and father) and Jo 
Hookum (we obey) which the 
Indian used towards his rulers 
before Mr. Gandhi changed all that. 
With Tagore, the search for a 
saviour persisted late into life. 
Disillusioned about the British, he 
turned to the Muhammadan. And 
with reason. The crusading spirit 
of Islam in this view holds greater 
promise than the’ Hindu’s con- 
templative pantheism, with its 
acquiescence in things as they are. 
But I shall have more to say about 
this when I deal with Tagore me 
novelist. 

. The Amritsar massacre gave 
Tagore his first nasty jolr. He 
returned ‘his Knighthood to the 
Viceroy in a letter which is'as 
famous in its way as Dr. Johnson’s 
to Lord Chesterfield. He was then, 
in ins own words spoken on his 
eightieth birthday, beginning ‘‘in- 
creasingly to discover that those 
who accept the best truths of 
civilisation disown them with 
impunity whenever questions . of 
_ selfishness or greed are involved.’’ 
But he was no revolutionary. His 
background and upbringing had 
been aristocratic. The Tagores were 
distinguished for their wealth and 
culture: His father was a saint; of 
his brothers, one was a musician, 
another a painter, of note. While 
he’ looked for improvernent in the 
condition of the poor, he accepted 
their existence as inevitable. As he 
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‘and that 


put it himself: ‘Throughout’ the 
ages civilised communities have 
contained ‘groups of nameless 
people. They are thé. majority— 
the beasts of burden who have no 
time to become men. They-are like 
the lampstand bearing the lamp of 
civilisation on their. heads; people 
above receive light while those 
below are. smeared with the trick- 
ling oil.” The passage occurs im 
a letter: he wrote home from 
Soviet Russia in 1933. It needed a 
visit to Russia to swing. him 
violently to the left. “(In Russia) 
in education at any. rate the 
peasant and working classes have 
made ‘such enormous progress in 
these few years that nothing com- 
parable has .happened to’ our 
highest classes in the course of the 
last 150 years (under British rule).’’ 
It is characteristic of Tagore, him- 
self an educationist, that he brings. 
all things to the test of education. 
“I admit,” he goes on, ‘‘that 
dictatorship is a great nuisance and 
I also believe that in its name many 
persecutions have taken place in. 
Russia. Its negative aspect is 
compulsion, which is sin. But. I 
have also seen its positive aspect \ 
is education, the very 
reverse of force.” There is. æ 
quibble here; but the Russian visit, 


‘as in the case of.so many others, 


left him a different man. 

It ‘is the earlier unregenerate 
Tagore who wrote The Home and 
the World, a novel the sale of 
which exceeded a hundred thousand 
copies in France alone. It was @ 
best-seller of the last war. Review- 
ing it in r91g Mr. E. M. Forster, 
usually so discerning and sensitive 
a writer on India, dismissed it as 
“a roman à trois with all the hack- 
neyed situations from which 
novelists are trying to emancipate 
themselves in the West.’’ But there 
is a great deal more to the book 
than its story. To begin with, the 
hero, Nikhil, is in many ways—and 
not least in the fainéant spirit he 
exemplifies—a self-portrait. That in 
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itself ought to assure the book a 
high place among Tagore’s works. 
Its other significance lies in the 
picture it paints of a revolutionary 
phase of Indian politics ‘which 
should be of special interest just 
now. What Forster also missed is 
the curious resemblance of the 
novel to Turgeniev’s Virgin Soil. 

The story turns on the gradual 
penetration of Nikhil’s ancient 
house by the new spirit. Nikhil’s 
wife, Bimala, timid at, first is finally 
swept off her feet by the incoming 
tide. Into this struggle between 
old and new enters Sandip Babu, 
representing the new spirit at “its 
newest, most militant. Domineer- 
ing, impetuous, eloquent, knowing 
no scruple, he is the very antithesis 
of Nikhil. The whole countryside is 
set ablaze by his fiery speeches. 
Nikhil alone stands outside it all, 
critical, disapproving; but loath to 
interfere. Bimala on the other hand 
is, as a matter of course, drawn to 
the brilliantly forceful Sandip and 
as surely drawn away from her 
Hamlet husband. The book follows 
the form of confessions by each of 
the three actors in turn. A few 
passages taken from it almost at 
random will give some idea of the 
sincerity and beauty of the writing 
and its appositeness to our own 
times. 


Here is Bimala: the two men 


have been engaged in a political 


argument :— 

. ‘I was raging inwardly. . . . All 
of a sudden Sandip turned to me 
with the question, ‘What do you 
say to this?’ 

“ʻI do not care about fine dis- 
tinctions,’ I broke out, ‘I am 
only human. I am ‘covetous. I 
would thave good things for my 
country. If I am obliged, I would 
snatch them and filch them... . 
I would smite and slay to avenge 
her insults.’ 

“Sandip leapt to his feet with 
uplifted arms and shouted 
‘Hurrah.’ The next moment he 











1942. 
corrected himself and cried ‘Bande 
Mataram.’ : 
“A shadow of |pain passed over the 
face of my husband. He said to me 
in a very gentld voice: 
. | ‘Neither I divine, I am 
human. And therefore I dare not 
permit the evil which is in me to be 
exaggerated into the image of my 
country—never, |never !’ 


“Sandip crieq out, ‘See Nikhil, 
how in the he of a woman Tr uth 
takes flesh and plood. . This is 
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head high, insulted at a moment’s 
impulse all that men have cherished 
as their highest|in all countries and 
in all times, aj shiver went right 
through my body.” 

Next, we have Nikhil himself at 
the bar of the nfessional : — 

“There is thorn somewhere ` 
pricking in my heart, constantly 
giving me pain} . . What is the 
use of straini to ` keep up my 
pride? What harm if I confess that 
I have something lacking in me? 
Possibly it ig the unreasoning 
forcefulness which .women love to 
find in men. Must strength 
have no scruples ‘in treading the 
weak under foot? But why all these 
arguments? rthiness cannot be 
earned merely |by disputing about 
it. And I am unworthy, unworthy, 
unworthy. ` 

“I longed to find Bimala blossom- 
ing fully in all her truth and power. 
But the thing | forgot to calculate 
was that one] must give up all 
claims based| on conventional 
rights, if one would find a person 
freely revealed in truth. Bimala had 
failed to understand me in one 
thing. She cold not ‘fully realise 
that I held as weakness all imposi- 
tion of force. Only the weak dare 
not be just. ` 
noticing for some 
is a gross cupidity 
about Sandip. '. . . His intellect is: 
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keen, but his nature is coarse, and 
so he glorifies his selfish lusts under 
high-sounding names. The cheap 
consolations of hatred are as 
urgently necessary for him as the 
satisfaction of his appetites. 
Bimala’s hero-worship of Sandip 
makes me hesitate all the rnore to 
talk to her about him, lest some 
touch of jealousy may lead me 
unwittingly into exaggeration. ` it 
may be that the pain at my heart is 
already making me see a distorted 
picture of Sandip.” 

And now for Sandip: — 

“ ‘But why allthis excitement?’ I 
mocked. (Nikhil and he had been 
discussing the sex problem, with 
Bimala in the background.) i 

“ ‘Because I see youarebenton in- 
sulting man and making him petty.’ 

” “Where | on earth do you see all 
` that?’ 

_ ‘In the air, in my outraged feel- 
ings. You would go on wounding 


the great, the unselfish, the 
beautiful in man.’ 

“What mad idea is this of 
yours?’ 


“Nikhil suddenly stood up. ‘I 
tell you plainly, Sandip,’ he said, 
‘man may be wounded unto death, 
but he will not die. This is the 
reason why I arm ready to suffer all, 
knowing all, with eyes open.’ 

“A curious creature, that Nikhil. 
He feels the danger threatening his 
home, and yet why does he not turn 
me out. He is a typical example of 
how ideas make for weakness.’ 

ain :— 

he impotent man says, ‘That 
which has come to my share is 
mine.” And the weak man. assents. 
But the lesson of the whole world 
is: ‘That is really mine which I 
can snatch away.’ My country 
does not become mine simply 
because it is the country of my 
birth. It becomes mine on the day 
when I am able to win it by force. 
Let moral ideals remain merely for 
those anemic creatures of starved 
desire whose grasp is weak. ; 
Ashamed? No, I am never ashamed. 
Ad 


e Tes 


What I desire I desire positively, 
superlatively. There are many ` men 
who seem to have been born only 
with an obsession to die. Nikhil 
lives this kind of life, if life ït may 
be called. Years ago I had a great 
argument with him on this point, 

‘It is true,’ he said, ‘that you 
cannot : get anything except by 
force. But then what is this force? 
And then also, what is this getting? 
The strength I believe in is the. 
strength of renouncing.’ 

“ ‘So you,’ I exclaimed, ‘are in- 
fatuated with the glory of 
bankruptc 

“ ‘Just as desperately as the chick 
is infatuated about the bankruptcy 
of ts shell,’ he replied. ‘The shell is 
real enough, yet it is given up in 
exchange for intangible light and 
air. A sorry exchange, I suppose 
you would call it?’ 

“When once Nikhil gets on to 
metaphor, there is no hope of 
making him see that he is merely 
dealing with words, not with 
realities. Well, well, let him be 
happy with his metaphors. We are 
the flesh-eaters of the world; we 
have teeth and nails; we pursue and, 
grab and tear.’ 


There speaks, or bellows,’ the 
Blond, Beast. Not necessarily 
“made in Germany.” Hinduism, 


a compendium rather than a creed, 
has taken note of this human crav- 
ing to devour, to destroy—the fierce 
joy of annihilation being but .one 
remove from the creative ecstasy 
in the ‘cults of Kali and Siva. 
Whenever mischief is afoot (as we 
saw during the terrorist movement 
in Bengal) or anything calls to be 
done, ‘one or other of these energis- 
ing principles—it would be a 
mistake to regard them as 
simply destructive—is successfully 
invoked. Significantly, the phallic 
emblem figures in the worship of 
both. In a letter from which I have 
already quoted . Tagore made this 
interesting avowal: “I am a wor- 
shipper of the cult of Yes, and 
Vishnu, or the God of preservation, 
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is the deity of the cult. He is far, 
He is near, He is in friends, He is 
in foes. He pervades the Universe 


from the beginning even to the- 


end.” Toryism in excelcis! That 
may be taken for Nikhil’s faith 
also. Sandip, radical and Nihilist, 
would naturally turn to one of the 
other two, as in fact he does turn 
to Kali in the. book. If. Sandip’s 


creed leads to the most callous sel- 


fishness, the cloud-capt idealism of 
the Vishnu-worshipper is equally 
prone to lead away from actualities, 
sapping the will—a fault writ large 
all over India. 

‘More than once we are reminded 
of Virgin Soil. Nikhil is only 
Nejdanov with a difference, the 
difference, one of latitude. Bimala 
like Mariana, stands for woman’s 
political awakening, Sandip supply- 
ing the necessary foil (in V1 gin 
Soil it is Solomov) to an ineffectual 
hero. It is surely not too fanciful 
to see a similarity between the con- 
ditions Tagore here depicts and the 
Russia of Turgeniev’s day. The 
likeness extends beyond the subject- 
matter to the annalists themselves. 


Evening in Winter 
MICHAEL McLAVERTY 


Charley was seven at the time, 
’ or maybe eight. His Mammie was 
beside him in a white apron, her 
hands on her lap doing nothing. His 
Daddy lay stretched in sleep on the 
sofa. Sunday evening was always 
quiet. The fire-glow filled the room. 
It glowed redly on Charley’s knees 
and face, glinted on the fender, 
and threw shadows on the ceiling 
and the red-tiled floor. It was nice 
to be sitting alone with your Daddy 
and Mammie, feeling the heat on 
your knees, and listening to the 
kettle singing, amd ashes falling 
in the grate. In the fire you could 
see animals and sometimes men and 
sometimes ships, and when your 
eyes got ‘sticky you could just sit 
and look at nothing. > 


‘wells are 


It is a measure of his- greatness and 
of the spirit of the times that 
Tagore, every inch an aristocrat 
and an artist, should end, as we 
have seen, by abandoning his 
attitude of imaginative, not to say 
Olympian, aloofness to fling himself 
unequivocally into ‘his country’s 
struggle for freedom. Almost the 
last thing he wrote before his death 
was a reply to an Open Letter to 
Indians by Miss Ellen Wilkinson. 
“And what have the British,” he 
asks, ‘‘done for our poor people? 
I look around and see famished 
bodies crying for bread. I have seen 
women in villages dig up mud for a 
few drops of drinking water, for 
even more ‘scarce in 
Indian villages than schools. . 
It is ‘not. so much because the 
British are foreigners that they are 
unwelcome to us as because, while 
pretending to be trustees for our 
welfare, they have betrayed the 
eat trust and have sacrificed the 
appiness of millions in India to 
bloat the pockets of a few 
capitalists at home.’ 7 
In Vishnu-land what avatar? 


Suddenly the milkman: knocked 
and Charley jumpéd. His Mammie . 
went into the scullery for the white 
jug. His Daddy wakened and took 
out'his big watch in the fire-zlow. 


.““Boys-o-boys !” he said, ‘‘Is it that 


time?” 

He got up and was on his feet 
when Mammie camė back and 
placed the jug òn the clean table. 
Daddy was very -tall standing on the 
floor, with the fire winking on his 
watch- chain, and: his tace. all red 


and rosy. 


“Do you think you'll go this” 

evening?” Mammie said. ; 

_ “Indeed I will,” said Daddy. 

-. “Maybe you’d take Charley with 
you, he’never gets anywhere." ; 

So Charley was going out with 
his Daddy, out at night when the 
lamps would be lit and all other wee 
boys in bed. : 
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His mother put on his little round 
hat with the elastic that nipped him 
under the chin, and when he was 
going out the front door she 
stooped and kissed him. 

“Say a prayer for your Mammie 
who has to stay at home,” she said. 

And now they were walking down 
the street. He felt big to be out so 
late with the sky dark and the 


lamps lit. The snow had fallen. It- 


wasn’t deep snow, but it covered 
the ground, and lines of it lay on 
the black garden railings, and on 
the arms of the lamp-posts. The 
milkmran’s cant was near a lamp and 
its brass fittings shone and steam 
came from the horse’s nose. The 
milkman said to his Daddy, ‘ʻa 
cold. evening that,’’ and steam came 
from his mouth, too. Then his cans 
rattled. The cart moved on in front 
and the wheels began to unwind 
black ribbons on the snow.. 

They walked out of the street on 
to the.road, on the road where the 
trams ran. Charley put his hands 
in his Daddy’s pocket and it was 
lovely and warm. Up in the sky it 
was black, as black as ink; and far 
away was the moon which Mammie 
called God’s lamp, and stars were 
round it like little candle lights. 

A bram passed, groaning up the 


' hill where they were walking. 


Sparks, green ones and red ones 
and blue ones, cracked from the 
trolley, but the tram went on and 
slithered out of sight. And now 
there was nothing on the road only 
the snow and. the black lines where 
the trams ran. Up above were the 
telephone wires covered with 
crumbs of snow, but the trolley 
wires were all dark. Presently they 
lit up with gold light and soon a 
black métor-car came slushing down 
the hill, its roof covered with snow. 
Then it was very quiet. 

Other people, big people, all in 
black, were out and most of them 
were ‘walking. in the same direction 
‘as Charley and his Daddy. They 
‘passed shops, ‘the sweet-shop with 
Mrs. Dempsey standing at the door. 
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‘‘Good-night, Mister Conor,” she 
said. His Daddy raised his hat, the 
hard hat that he wore on Sundays. 

“Do you know, Missug Dempsey, 
Daddy?” 

“I do, son.” 

“I know her, that’s where I buy 
when I’ve pennies.” But ‘his 
Daddy .only looked in front with 
the steam coming out of his mouth. ° 

They passed policemen standing in 
doorways, stamping their feet, the 
policemen who chased you for play- 
ing football in the streets. But 
Charley wasn’t afraid now, he was 
walking . with his hand clutched 
tightly in his Daddy’s—inside the 
big warm pocket. 

- After a while they came to the 
chapel. All the people seemed to 
be going tto the chapel. It was dark 
outside, but a man stood in a 
lighted porch holding a wooden 
plate, and on the plate Charley’s 
father put pennies. 

Inside it was warm and bright. 
You could smell the heat as you 
walked up the aisle. His Daddy’ s 
boots squeaked and that was a sign 
they weren’t paid for. They went: 
into a seat up, near the altar and, 


-his father knelt down with a white 


handkerchief .spread under his 

knees, Charley sat with his legs 

swinging to and fro. At the sides 

were windows, and when tram-cars , 
passed you could see lightning and 

blue diamonds and red diamonds. 

Someone came in at: the end of 
their seat and Charley and his 
Daddy had to move up. It wasn’t 
nice for people to move “you into a 
cold place, when you had the seat. 
warmed. 

A priest came out. Charley could 
answer the prayers like the rest and 
he felt very big. After a long time: 
they stood up to sing and Charley 
turned round to look at the organ- - 
man away high up at the back of the 
church. The otgan looked like big, 
hot-pipes. At the end of the hymn 
he said, 

“Are we going home sow 
Bade ee l 
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‘‘S-s-sh,’’ his Daddy said softly. 

“Well, when are .we going 
home?” 

His Daddy didn’t answer. Charley 
lifted the little round hat and began 
crackling the elastic and putting 
it in his mouth. His Daddy told him 
to sit at peace. 

A pniest came into the pulpit. He 
talked about lightning, and he said 
that the sun would be dark, and that 
the stars would fall from Heaven. 
He talked for a long, long time, 
but Charley fell asleep. After a 
while his father caught him by the 
arm and with difficulty he opened his 
eyes. A big boy with a long taper 
was lighting rows of candles and 
Charley began to count them. One 
candle didn’t light at. first, and he 
had to come back and touch it a few 
times. Soon the altar was all lit 
up and here and there were bunches 
of flowers. Dim lights shone from 
the brass bell that stood on the 
altar steps like a big gold mush- 
room. 


The organ began playing softly, . 


very softly, and Charley turned to 
see what was wrong. A woman in 
the seat behind him was praying, 
her lips moving in a low whistle. 
He watched the moving lips and 
then they stopped suddenly. The 
‘woman was making: a face at him 
and he turned and sat closer to his 
‘Daddy. 

He Ahed his mind with everything, 
everything to tell his big brothers 
and sisters. There were boys with fat 
brass candlesticks and a priest ‘with 
a golden cloak that sparkled with 
lights. God was on the altar, too, 
behind a little glass window with 
gold spikes all around it. A boy 
was shaking a silver thing hke a 
lamp and smoke came out of it, 
nice-smelling smoke, and if you 
shut your eyes it made a noise like 
nails in a tin. 

The organ began to growl and 
people to sing. Charley put -his 
fingers to the flaps of his-ears. You 
could hear the noise very small, 
then it would get big ‘like thunder, 


and if you moved your fingers in 
and out the noise would go ziz-zaz 
and a-ah-aha-aaah! But it soon 
stopped. People bowed their heads - 
and Daddy bowed his head, too. 
Charley covered his eyes with his 
hands, but looked through his 
fingers to see what was going on. 
Someone coughed far, far away. 
Someone else coughed. Then it 
became so still you could hear your 
heart thumping. 

The ‘bell on the altar rang once. 
His Daddy whispered something to 
himself, and when the bell rang 
again Charley heard him say, ‘‘My 
Lord’ and my God!” He thought 
of his Mammie and he told God 
to love his Mammie who had to 
stay at home. He closed his eyes 
and he saw her in a snowy apron, 
the white jug on the table and he 
wondered if she would have cake 
for his tea, cake with currants in it. 

And now tthey were going home, 
out into the cold air, and on to the 
road where the trams ran. * 

His big brothers and sisters were 
in when he got home. They were 
taking tea and there was cake with 
currants in it on the table. They 
asked him questions, but laughed 
at his answers, so he just sat and 
ate his cake. But his Mammie was 
good and he told her that when the 
bell rang Daddy said, “My Lord 
and my God!” But his Daddy 
didn’t laugh at this. He just said, 
“That child is dying with sleep, he 
should be in bed.” 

So his Mammie brought him to 
bed, up to the bedroom where the 
red-lamp was, the red-lamp that 
burned like a tulip’s head before a 
picture of Holy God. He knelt and 
said his prayers on the cold, oil- 
cloth floor. In bed it was cold, 
too, colder than. the seat in the 
chapel. But it soon got warm; and 
he thought’ of the organ in his 
ears . . . the candle that wouldn’t 
light . . . thetram that went up the 
hill with lights cracking from gs 
trolley . . . and ‘stars eee 
falling . . . falling. . 
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The Poet’s Function 
J. P. HOGAN 


In spite of his part in the Paris 
street-fighting in 1848, Baudelaire 
had no political preoccupations. If 
anything, he was anti-republican, 
anti-democratic. But that was not a 
political belief, merely an instinctive 
attitude: the artist’s recoil from an 
acquisitive society, from a smash- 
and-grab ethos which put money- 
making before verse4naking. At 
the same time, and apparently 
contradicting his anti-democratism, 
he had a real (you know it’s real by 
the quality of the prose in which he 
expresses it) compassion for the 
poor. But his conservatism and his 
compassion, his feeling for those 
who were so disinherited that ‘they 
had to ‘‘economize in grief,’’ were 
not in conflict; it is doubtful if he 
realized the contradiction, or would 
have recognized it as such if it had 
been pointed out to him; and it is 
certain that he would not have con- 
fined his function as a poet in the 
straitjacket of a political formula, 
He was too aware of himself as an 
artist and too zealous for the 
integrity. of his art to have 
expended his spirit in a waste of 
dialectic. Rather would he have 
admitted and accepted. and deferded 
the validity of each of the two 
apparently contradictory instincts. 
He would not have founded a Left- 
Write group bent on glorifying one 
class'at the expense of another. ` 

He matured young, and had the 


mature man’s capacity to accept ' 


life, in its manifold variety rather 
than pick and choose among its 
manifestations. When the February 
rising took place, he behaved 
irrationally—from the point of view 
of sober authority. He took up 
arms on the side of the rioters. He 
was inherently a rebel; rebellion 
was afoot; so he’ stood with the 
rebels, no matter who they were 
or . what they ‘were rebelling 
against. It was as ‘though rebellion 
18 


were an absolute, cut clear from 
cause and effect. In the eyes of the’ 
world, his behaviour was irrational’ 
and irresponsible. i 

But underneath, it didn’t matter 
a damn. Underneath lay reality: 
the eyes ọf the poor, Jeanne’s lean 
brown body, clouds over Paris 
roofs, the gurgling rainwater 
pipe, and the endless ennui. What- 
ever his actions (and he was big 
enough to be able to afford to act 
like a fool), he remained single- 
‘hearted in faith to his own vision. 
The world of politics lay outside his 
world, though his world was com- 
prehensive enough to include the 
realities which politics distorted. 
His world might be limited, but he 
explored it to its limits and suffered 
himself to be stretched on the rack 
of its anguish. 

‘Our contemporary poets are 
made of different stuff. The 
miseries of the world won’t let them 
rest; and they so fear insomnia that 
they set their Muse upon a soap- 
box. They are sensitive but not 
heroic. The pageant of human 
misery disturbs; but they lack the 
courage to face the truth of evel 


„and suffering and do nothing about 


it. It is hard to do nothing; to 
observe ‘‘suspended above desire 
and loathing” ; to have the strength 
to care and not to care; to love lif 
in spite of evil and suffering an 
death. It is fatally easy to be up 
and doing, to become a propa- 
gandist, a busybody, a patriot; 
afraid to trust the truth of your 
vision and to accept and abide by 
it. 

Of late there have been super- 
ficial signs of change. W. H. 
Auden has moved on from Marx 
and Freud to Pascal and Kierke- 
gaard; and now Stephen Spender” 
comes before us, not in sackcloth 
and ashes, but in the uniform of 
the National Fire Service. 

“ . .’, have patience with me, 


*Life and the Poet. By Stephen Spender 
(Secker and Warburg) 2s. 
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Left Wing reader. I am not recant- 
ing, I am merely trying to under- 
stand, for you and for myself, 
why our position was ineffective, 
why we may even have betrayed 
our function, .clutching, as we 
did, at straws, instead of renew- 
ing a faith which we might have 
discovered in ourselves.’’ 
would forgive Spender .for 
iddressing me as that specifically 
3loomsbury product, a “Left 
Ning reader” (“Left Wing” is a 


liché as irritating to genuine 
vorking-class marxists as to 
ories), and for allowing me to 


hare with the Armed Forces the 
wrivilege of his naiye dedication, if 

felt that his little book substan- 
iated his hesitant act of contrition. 
Crue, he makes clear why his 
sition was ineffective; but we 
lidn’t need that to be explained. 
{nd from time to time he makes 
in interesting statement about the 
voet’s function; or stumbles into a 
lefinition of the nature of genius 
namely, that genius is, in effect, 
he becoming-articulate of the 
narticulate common man: which is 
rery good indeed and. worth all the 
est of his, woolly little book put 
ogether). But for the most part I 
eel that he is working in a cerebral 
vacuum; and that even his best 
»oints are the fruit of intellectual 
speculation rather than of an 
irtist’s organic conviction. He 
ilds up an impressive structure of 
thought, then undermines the lot 
vith some puerile comment which 
iuggests that his structure has no 
‘oundations. 

For example, in Yeats, Eliot, and 
Lawrence, he sees the same 
yattern: ‘“‘the rejection of the 
resent, the clutching at a straw of 
reality, in Yeats’s case aristocratic 
ndividualism, in Lawrence sex, in 
Eliot the Church.” That may be 
crue, or half-true, or quite false: 
but whichever it may be, it requires 
stronger backing than Spender 
zives it. His comments on Yeats 
and Lawrence are too’ glib to take 


-what 


‘experiences, 


anybody in; but what he says about 
Eliot bas an epigrammratic smart- 
ness which needs to be taken to 
pieces and examined in its parts. 
“When Eliot enters into the 
spiritual ecstasy of Ash Wednes- 
day we are convinced of the 
beauty of his experience, but he 
seems to have shrunk from the 
universal spirit brooding over 

The Waste Land to one who has 

a vision of attaining this own 

personal salvation. This is indeed 

a worthy aim, but for his poetic 

development it might have been 

better, 
been damned.” 

The fact that Spender admittedly 
does not attempt any critical assess- 
ment does not exempt him from 
some show of responsible state- 
ment. Is there anything to suggest 
that he has thought for one moment 
of the meaning ‘of the words 
‘damnation’ and ‘‘salvation’’? 
Has it occurred to him that they 
might be obverse and reverse of 
the same medal: a belief in the 
doctrine of Original Sin? Does he 
conceive them'as the absolutes of 
the orthodoxy which teaches that 
doctrine, or as relative to. time and 
changing with the epochs? .And by 
standard was Baudelaire 
damned? Towards the end, in a 
gloomy hotel bedroom in Brussels, 
after ‘a night of spiritual illumina- 
tion, he jotted down in his 
notebook: ‘‘Is my phase of egotism 


at an end? My ‘thumiltations have 


been God’s grace. Without charity, 
I am only a tinkling cymbal.’ True, 
he wrote no poetry after that. But 
all that he had written before had 
been related to that potentiality of 
repentance; every line had been 
conceived in the soul of a man to 
whom sin, damnation, and salva- 
tion ‘through repentance were not 
merely meaningful terms, but real 
already accomplished 
or possible of achieving. His 
biographers assert that he was 
incapable of wooing a wqman he 
respected, that he had to depend 
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like Baudelaire, to have 
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for sexual fulfilment on the lowest 
types. Why? Beoause, being a man 
in whom that ultimate Christian 
repentance was ever potential, and 
being by temperament incapable of 


„continence, he had to satisfy—could 


only satisfy—his lust in a positive 
experience of sin. He was too 
deeply implicated (whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously does not 
matter) in the esoteric roots of 
‘Christian -dogma to be able to avail 
himself of the sop the Church ofters 
its masses in the sacrament of mar- 
riage. For him, the sexual act had 
‘to bè an experience of sin or he was 


impotent. 


To read Spender one would be 
led to imagine Elot as Baudelaire’s 
antithesis. But the striking aspect 
of any comparison of the two lies 
in their resemblances rather than 


their differences. In both, the 
doctrine of Original Sin con- 
ditions their vision; it is only 


the manifestations of the vision 
which differ, and the mani- 
festations differ only in relation to 
the epoch. Against a background of 
prudery and middle-class respecta- 
bility and a veneer of virtue 
covering ‘an inner rottenness, 
Baudelaire had to assert the reality 
of sin. But in our time, Baudelaire 
and his mulattress have become 
metamorphosed into Sweeney and 
Mrs. Porter; prudery and naitow-. 


“mindedness ‘have given place to the 


greater humbug of broad-minded- 
ness, and it is necessary for Eliot 
(in, ' so to speak, the poetic 
paraphernalia of a new asceticism) 
to assert the reality of salvation. 
Eliot follows Baudelaire in the 
hierarchy of great poets, continuing 
where Baudelaire left of. ‘‘My 
humiliations have been God’s 
grace.” Earlier, in L'Invitation au 
Voyage, he had written: “Là tout 
n'est qu'ordre et beauté.” Time and 
time again, in his letters and in bis 


„intimate journal, we feel his crav- 


ing for order; and we know that, 
in the ,long view, the apparent 
disorder of his life does not matter. 
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In Eliot, the passion for order is 
everywhere implicit and frequently 
explicit; he carries Baudelaire’s 
impotent craving for order in the 
midst of disorder to an “orderly and 
logical conclusion. The world of 
comings and goings — money, 
Government forms, neckties, going 
to the dentist, &c.—is always irk- 
some to the artist; it impinges too 
persistently upon his inwardness. 
What he hankers after is a stasis 
of the circumstantial world (an 
ideal never realized or realizable) to 
release the dynamism of his 
contemplative vision. Baudelaire 
ignored and outraged the circum- 
stantial world’ and thereby. became 
forever its victim. Eliot, aware that 
freedom can only be ‘bougnt by 
accepting necessity, outwardly 
submits to the circumstantial world 
and thereby releases himself from 
its fetters. 

Baudelaire’s life was like the 
prolonged and ardent novitiate of a 
candidate for priesthood determined 
to prove upon his pulses the reality 
of the Church’s dogma. He lived 


- through and revealed inhis writings 


the aridity of pride, ‘the boredom of 
vice, and the bitter ashes ofi 
blasphemy. It has been left to Eliot, 
by the accident of Time, to make 
Word the humiliated Flesh; to 
write verse wherein the humility i 

in the very texture of the words, tol 
experience for us (as Baudelaire 
experienced for us the reality of 
damnation) the reality of God’s 
race. 

“My humiliations have been 
God’s grace”? leads in unbroken 
continuity into: Eliot’s “The only 
wisdom we can hope to acquire IS 
the wisdom | of humility: humility 


is endless.” : To say glibly and 
inanely ae it would have been 
better for Eliot to have been 


damned, means, can only mean, that 
Spender has never read East Coker 
and The Dry Salvages or has not 
read them often enough for their 
tranquillity and courage to- pervade 
like an ecstasy his uneasy soul. 
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And if, as a child of the benighted 
twentieth century, he is blind to, the 
essential but unapparent similarity 
of spiritual content between Fleurs 
du Mal and°Eliot’s later poems, let 
him sit down and do a little 
practical criticism, analyzing the 
verse of each, word-by-word and 
line-by-line. Is. there not, first and 
foremost, anidentity.of ‘ ‘tone’’—the 
tone’? 
what they want tó say that they 
can afford to stand back from their 
work as they create it and not 
become most horribly implicated in 
their ‘own travail? Don’t they both 
speak with tthe fastidious precision 
and concreteness and clarity of the 
born classicist? Don’t they both— 
each in his own epoch—introduce 
an idiom wholly contemporary, but 


which never does more than sur-. 


prise by a fine excess, which is 
never merely eccentric? 
Spender is haunted by 
thought of his  ‘‘Left-Wing 
reader.” He is terrified lest he 
should appear to be ‘‘recanting”’ 
and terrified lest he should not be 
wholly honest. He wants to.keep on 
the right side of Stalin and Godi at 
the same time. Nowhere do you feel 
that he has ever risen to the height 
of saying to himself: ‘‘To hell with 
politics. To hell with my readers. I 


ishall trust in and abide by my own’ 


vision, however limited. I’m an 
artist; and to be an artist is a 
whole-time job. I refuse to be a 
politician or a propagandist or a 
fireman or a conscript of any kind.” 
Instead, he makes a pathetic plea 
that the Government’ should allow 
poets in the Forces time’ and 
solitude to write. 

When a.man joins the Forces or 
any of the Civil Defence Services he 
joins with a foreknowledge of what 
is involved. If he joins voluntarily 
he joins because he believes in 
the activities of the Forces or 
because his responsibilities as a 
civilian have become too much for 
him. If he allows himself to be con- 
scripted he is still awaré-of what is 


E AT 


of men who are so sure of. 


the | 


, shire. 
ture in Greece a hundred years 


involved: namely, the sacrifice of 
personal freedom in exchange for 
the gift of a sort of nirvana where 
personal responsibility is no more. 
When a blacksmith joins the Forces 
he does not expect the Government 
to allow him to take with him anvil 
and forge; nor a municipal, tram- 
driver to take with him his munici- 
pality’s plant and rolling-stock. 
Why, then, should a poet expect 
the Government to allow him to 
take his stock-in-trade, viz.: time 
and solitude? 

Consider, as an obvious instance, 


` Edward Thomas in the last war. 


He joined the army because he 
believed it was the right thing for 
him to do; his part in war was 
volitional and feasible: something 
of his own choice, something he 
experienced simply because his 
spirit led him into willing participa- 
tion, like marriage or beginning a 
new poem or walking in Hamp- 
Such was Byron’s adven- 


earlier. 

It is certain that Edward Thomas 
never expected the Government to 
allow. him time and solitude to 
write. When he joined the army 
he accepted its conditions; indeed, 
precisely because he was a poet, he 
was the more likely to submit him- 
self, courageously but humbly, to 
such experience as came his way 
and let it live through him without 
condition. What, then, is Spender 
driving at? Let him speak for 
himself. 


“What would have happened to 
the Romantic Movement if 
. Shelley, Byron, and Keats had 
been conscripted into the armies 
fighting Napoleon??? 
Not, mark you, if ‘they’d volun- 
teered to fight against Napoleon; 
but if they’d allowed themselves to 
be conscripted. 
what would have happened if 
there’d been no Romantic Move- 
ment at all, no taking-over of 
responsibility for the Individual by 


2I 
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In other ‘words, 
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the Individual instead of submis- 
ston to External Authority, if Keats 
hadn’t been Keats, if Shelley had 
taken his identity-card and coughed 
behind a screen, if Byron had been 
a little gutless democrat? 


Unwittingly, Spender has been 
trying to re-write Lewis Carroll. A 
poet must have the courage to be 
himself, until he’s conscripted into 
the Forces, when both the courage 
and the self cease to exist or need a 
new orientation. ‘‘Will you have 


some of my poems?” asked 
Stephen isadly. “I don’t see any 
poems,” replied Alice doubtfully, 


for she was a polite child and didn’t 
‘want to tread on the corns of such 
a sensitive young man. ‘‘Theré 
aren’t any,’ 
breaking in something like a sob. 
“You see, it was this way. I used 
to be a Left-Winger, but my poems 
went all awry; I was becoming 
what I was mot. So I ceased to be 
what I was not and was about to 
become what I was when I became 
‘a fireman instead. There is a pro- 
gression, though it may be hard for 
you to perceive. I certainly am 
something different from what I 
once wasn’t.” 

It is a pity Spender can’t feel in 
his bones a simple I am. The real 
poet always is. Lawrence was. 
Unlike Edward Thomas, Law- 
rence’s spirit moved directly against 
the current of the last war. He tells 
us how he felt about it in the proud 


Nightmare chapter of his novel, 
Kangaroo. What he felt has 
nothing to do with pacifism, 


nothing to do with Christianity, 
nothing to do with anything but 
Lawrence’s living through what 
‘was true for himself. 


Read Kangaroo and you feel you 
are reading a man. Read Edward 
Thomas and you feel you are 
reading another and different kind 
of man. Read Baudelaire, or Eliot, 
or Yeats (mere straw-clutchers to 
Spender), and you feel you are 
reading ‘men who were men. The 
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’ said Stephen, his voice 


poetry is in the manhood; or the 
manhood in the poetry. 

To-day (at least among the 
young) we have no poets, only 
ghosts who buttonhole us in broad 
daylight and address us as ‘‘Left- 
Wing reader.” The - most hopeful 
thing in this latest brand of Hope 
for Poetry is a quotation from 
Geoffrey ‘Gilson! which is worth 
giving as it stands: 

‘Things which certainly are not 
mew are the suffering and the 
evil, which are -always more 
apparent in war. There may be 
more suffering and more evil now 
because larger populations are 
involved than, say, in the wars 
expenienced by Goya, but there 

_is not greater intensity of suffer- 

ing. The greatest intensities of 

suffering or evil are always being 
endured somewhere by somebody 
in peace or war. So a man open 
to feeling needs no war to tell 
him the facts of life and to make 
him write some peculiar thing 
called ‘war policy’ which is 
distinct from peace poetry.” 
Compared with the Auden-Spender- 
Day Lewis triumvirate, Grigson is, 
a minor figure; but he is to be 
congratulated for having blown 
away in ahundred words‘ the murky 
atmosphere of self-pity which seems 
‘to stifle the young poets of our 
time. Suffering and evil, as Grigson 
says, mray be quantitatively greater 
than ever before; but suffering and 
evil are as eternal as birth and love 
and death. 


“ 


But to apprehend 
The point of intersection of the 


timeless 

With time, is an occupation for 
the saint— 

No occupation either, but some- 
thing given 

And taken,-in a lifetime’s death 
in love, wF 

Ardour and selflessness and self- 
surrender. 

The achieving of ‘equanimity 


through suffering is much the same 
-for the poet to-day as for Chaucer 
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in his time and Shakespeare ın his. 
If we live in a spiritual twilight it 
is because, at least in some degree, 
our poets laçk thẹ courage to give 
and to take. 


THEPOORMADGIRL’S 
LOVE SONG 


The sorrow I loved is bone-dead, 
lying 





Foreign and white under the 
ground. ; 

His voice is the keen of the dead 
wind crying 


In the shivering wires: the furtive 
sound 

Of rain dropping like tears’ drips, 
The passing of the thin gray years. 
’Tis only my madness, but yet I 
think i 

His laugh still sends the shadows 
flying. \ 
(Deep in the flood of love I sink, 
Hearing ‘his voice in the dead 
wind crying 

To the gtbbering stars among the 
trees.) 


This is the poor mad girl’s love 


song. 


Red from the mouth of the merciless 


/ground f 
His blood ‘breaks through and 
bleeds on the flowers. _ 
ook, and his laugh can still be 
ound : 
BE their lips in the tiny dewspun 
hours. 
'This is the song of the poor mad 
girl 
Of the hopeless hands. Therefore 
have pity. 
But maybe I'll die to-night in bed 
And find the small white heaven 
of prayer. 
And maybe, God willing, among the 
dead, : 
He’ll be waiting me, with stars in 
his hair. f 
This is the wish of the poor mad 


gir 
Of the hopeless hands. Therefore 


have pity. ' 
‘ ROY MCFADDEN. 


first, the probability, 


The Adelphi 
Centre AUTUMN 1942 


Nobody who has followed the 
history of The Adelphi Centre over 
the past seven years will be unpre- 
pared for seemingly abrupt changes 
of aim and approach. The 


socialist conference-house became a. 


home for Basque children; the 
home for Basque children a work- 
camp for C.O.s; and that, after 


being described in turn as a. 


sanctuary for tired A.R.P. workers, 
an agricultural training scheme, 
and a university, finally settled 
down as a community in three 
parts: one engaged in farming, 
one in acting, and one in garden- 
ing, looking after evacuees and 
running a conference-house’ and 
hostel. 

Last quarter we announced the 
dectsion of the farm-group to move 
to Thelnetham, following upon the 
requisitioning of most of our land 
by the military. authorities. This 
quarter we have to report a similar 
decision on the part of the garden- 
group. They also will be leaving 
Langham, in the Spring, and 
settling at Frating, a village the 
other side of Colchester. The 
reasons for this transfer are two: 
mentioned 
before, of ‘The Oaks” having to 
be demolished; and secondly, Joe 
Watson’s resolve to give up, for the 
time being at any rate, his aim of 
carrying on a conference-house and 


hostel, in favour of starting a second , 


farming community. © ' 

‘Since the two new farms will be 
quite independent of one another, 
the. ‘‘Adelphi Farm’’ at Thel- 
netham, for which John Middleton 
Murry is ‘responsible, and from 
which The Adelphi magazine is to 
be edited, will probably succeed 
to the name of The Adelphi 
Centre. 

That this development, ålthough 


23. 








_ recovered, 
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precipitated by the Air Ministry, . 


expresses a real difference of out- 
look between the groups and 


individuals concerned, there would - 


be no point in concealing. The 
clean-cut division into two com- 
munities puts an end to a some- 
what uneasy compromise between 
divergent attitudes towards the 
Centre. But, if it is regrettable 


_that these attitudes have nət been 


reconciled, it is at least a consola- 
tion that the separation takes place 
in a friendly spirit. Agreement to 
differ is the next -best thing to 
agreement itself. And we sincerely 
hope that those who have supported 
“Langham” so generously in the 
past will not find. cause for dis- 
appointment in the future of either 
‘‘Thelnetham’”’ or ‘‘Frating:’’ 


` . . . . . 


._ To those who knew Max Plow- 
“man personally, or as Editor of the 
. Adelphi, 


the announcement of his 
book ‘‘The Right to Ljve’’ will be 
one of the. most heartening that 
could be made now. The mortal, 
sicknes$ of our age is its complete 
lack of a Sense of ultimate human 
values. No book can bridge this 
gulf, for each must work out his 
own philosophy and reasons for 
living; but this does not detract 
from the joy of being able to bathe 
in another man’s wisdom and 
fathom. his understanding. This 
book speaks with an authority (in 
the fullest sense of the word) which 
few works can now claim, and for’ 
this reason—if for no other—it 
warrants the attention of every con- 
scious person to-day. ` 


~V 





REVIEWS 


Christocracy 
J. Middleton Murry. Dakers, 6s. 
“Above the economic and 


political equality towards which 
socialistic’ democracy. tends, will 
there form a new. Kingdom of the 
Mind, a church of refuge, a reptblic 
‘of souls, in which, beyond simple 
right and gross utility, the 
beautiful, the infinite, admiration, 
devotion, sanctity, will have a cult 
and a city?’ So wrote Amiel in 
his journal, in the remote days of 
1851. 

There is a certain lack of 
virility, a reminiscence of the epoch 
of Novalis and the cult of ‘‘the 
beautiful soul’? in Amiel’s vision. 
The notion of community has been 
crystallized and hardened since 
then. The Benedictine idea has been 
The studies of Heard, 
the novels of Huxley, the writings 
of “Murry thimself—further, the 
example of Gandhi, and even* the 
eccentricities of Stefan George— 
24 : 


i 


have contributed. The new notion 
of a Party, Communist, and Fascist 
alike, as in effect a Church, has 
been symptomatic of -the trend. 

That trend is a reaction against, on 
the one side, the atomic individual- 
ism of the nineteenth century, and, 

on the other thand, the mechanism), 
and mass externality, in which there 
is no heart’s ease or wisdom, which 
has been its polar counterpart: 
What does Murry mean by ‘‘Chris- 
tocracy’’? -The pattern of the world} 
according to Christ in which both 
the omnipresence of God and the 
claim of the individual soul—not 
pantheism, with Giordano Brano, 
but acknowledgment alike of the 
Creator- and the creature—are 


recognized. -‘‘We must- labour as 
best we can to prevent God’s 
Minute Particulars from being 


oppressed, and defaced into a vast 
Satanic sameness.’ 


The ages repeat N not 
on occult principle, but in social 
fact.. The same. causes have the 
same effects. First were the Social 
Wars of Rome; then Cæsar who 
gave peace and law.- And Christ. 
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was born when Octavian “was first `- 


: emperor. The monasteries of peacé 
of soul arose in flight from the- 


military Empire; and came to con- 
quer the Empire. But before all this, 
| the Greék states, which would not 
| federate and, ` even in the mouth 
of Demosthenes, spoke of no wider 
scheme than local independence, fell 
before the precursor of the Empire. 
| To-day again there is a nostalgia 
‘for union and for peace and for the 
more intense life of the community, 
in defence against an external world 
civilization—whether that life be of 
the settlement or the ashram or the 
part 
We seek, however, learning by 
examples, to improve upon the past. 
So much will depend upon the 
doctrine which inspires these new 
communities. The early Church 
‘never solved satisfactorily the Prob- 
dem of Power. However, over 
against the notion of militarism for 
everybody, it tended to accept a 
vocationaltsm, with certain warrior 
occupations under the rule of law 
and spirit, just as to-day. certain 
people may undertake the occupa- 
tion of a policeman. Its view was 
‘notthat of Rousseau and the French 
‘Republic with its citizen-soldier ideal. 
“The flame of individuality,” writes 
Murry, ‘‘will not be safeguarded by 
orporeal war.” The Church 
thought the same when it spoke of 
the war of the spirit. Corporeal war 
, ds by reason of sin and, even where 
' just, is not to be undertaken by 
those of religious vocation. 
What, then, is the doctrine of the 
‘spiritual community to be—those 





whom Huxley would make ‘“World ` 


Controllers,” those whom -Gandhi 
does make controllers of the world, 
bringing in after two millenia the 
‘East to redress the balance of the 
West? “The Imagination,” says 
‘Murry, ‘is Christ within our- 
‘selves.’? I am sure that I do not 
know why.’ Somewhere, amid two 
‘hundred pages of flashy cau 
“Mr. Norman Douglas writes of ‘ 

‘devastating epidemic of unreason 


called Christianity.” I have no 
impulse to agree with Mr. Douglas; 


but Murry gives him his excuse— 
-and the issue is of the first import- 


ance. A reaction against a narrow 
and intolerable French intellectual- 
ism has indeed produced, over the 
last two generations, a cult of 
unreason which displayed itself in 
‘Marxism in its later ‘‘passionate’’ 

‘phases, for example in Trotsky; 
which also displayed itself wherever 
‘Bergson had influence or Romantic- 
ism had gone bad. It displayed 
itself in Unamuno in Spain; in 
Kierkegaard in Denmark; as’ well 
as Berdyaev, Barth, and Niebuhr 
among the specifically Christian 
avriters. It had faith quia absurdum. 
It contributed to elevate, as a recent 
avriter in the Observer has said, 
James Joyce to the pontifical Chair 
of Unintelligible Gibberish. Blake’s 
influence was great—and Blake 
(be it noted) was, unbeknown, 
a Marcionite heretic. In religion 
‘the Augustinian and African tradi- 
tion was overstressed and the 
Alexandrian tradition was for- 
gotten, as was that of the Fourth 
Gospel. ‘‘In the beginning was the 
Word’’—not the Imagination, or . 
the Act. As Goethe saw, the lesser 
Imagination belonged to the Devil. 
The visto beatifica was the visio 
rationalis. So taught the great 
mystics from the neo-Platonists 


down, in catholic succession: 
Aquinas, Eckhart, Theresa, John 
of the Cross—certainly-no hollow 


secularist intellectuals. If the Father 
is Being and the Spirit, Love, the 
Son is the Reason of God. Such 

was the scholastic teaching. 
Imagination belongs to men of the 
kind of Hitler—it is the ‘thousand 
mile flames around the sun-disc. But 
the peace of creative reason, Brahm, 
it requires a Gandhi to interpret— 
a saint, not a soldier. (As I write 
this I overhear a group of negroes 
talking—heavens ! whatimagination 
have these people, children of the 
‘moment.) Individuality is preserved 
by the personal perspective of the 
2s 
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vision. The world will be ruled by 
this rational vision which embraces 
the- world. In recognizing this 
necessity to embrace the world, the 
Papacy was wiser than the world- 
fleeing monks. The revival of 
religion, about which we have been 
talking so much, has come to our 
surprisé—of course, ‘to our surprise 
—from the Brahmin East. Now we 
need a College of Cardinals, guided 
by reason and wisdom, able to 
distinguish between the pursuits of 
love and peace and the pursuits of 
power, which are ‘‘quest of power 
after power’’ and have no solution 
or end on their own plane, nor can 
have, because they. are but the 
symptom of the unquiet lust of man. 
Inevitably the implications of the 
gospel of the Prince of Peace lead 
Murry to occupy most of his book 
with a discussion of the contem- 
‘porary politics of war. The British 
people and government, infected by 
the Russian creed that the first duty 
is to hate, are bent upon wasting 
four hundred years of history, and 
upon stiicide. The decency of the 
British people has been exploited to 
confuse counsel or to reinforce 
imperialist crusades designed effec- 
. tively to keep Europe divided rather 
than to consolidate peace. That 
‘decency has nothing to do with a 
‘ secret police and its dirty work—no 
more with.GPU than with Gestapo. 


As “Murry says: “In so far as 
Britain is defending herself against 
Germany, she is defending Chris- 


tianity, but in so far as she is 
actively aiding Russia, she is aiding 
paganism.’’ Nor can Britain claim 


to be the champion of a great social’ 


experiment such as both Germany 
and Russia have been. 

The pity of it all is that, for 
twenty years, the democracies 
have had their great opportunity. 
Federalism has offered a solution, 
effective for peace and yet giving 
scope for national individualism ; 
but even yet the Atlantic Charter, 
and recent speéchés, provide not the 
least indication that union will be 
26 


regarded seriously by what are, by 
an empty euphemism,’ called the 
“United Nations.” What Lord 
Lothian held out as a more prac- 
ticable course than Pacifism is being 
shown to be far less practicable. 
In Murry’s ‘phrase: ‘‘When it 
might have been in our power to 
sponsor a- friendly and peaceful 
unification of Europe, we backed 
out of the job . . . the grim con- 
sequence was that Europe had to be 
unified by the inhuman dynamic of 
war. France, the principal opponent 
of peaceful unification, incontinently 
collapsed.’’ Our Foreign Office, and 
especially Lord Vansittart, Ger- 
manophobe to the core-—whatever 
the views of 10, Downing Street 
under Lloyd George and Chamber- 
lain—built all their hopes on a 
France that ceased to exist. Accord- 
ing to Murry our first duty is to 
do our utmost to preserve -opr 
hard-won tradition of peaceful 
change. ‘‘This, and not the defeat 
of Fascism abroad, should be the 
clearly defined end of British 
policy . . . simple and straight- 
forward defence of our islands.’ 

The route of union, which 
terminates war and alone ends 
power politics, is available by peace- 
ful means, whenever the people 
choose. It is fruitless to discuss 
whether imperialism and capitalisny 
are the causes of war. The imme 
diate cause of war ts the willingness 
of ‘‘us’’tto mrakewar against ‘‘them’’ 
—it lies, not in environment and 
material causes, but within the- will 
of man. Those who choose to follow 
the military way-must do so, and 
perhaps they may be useful as a 
police force in some just police war, 
“bearing not the sword in vain’’— 
a statement incidentally, made of 
the emperor Nero. But it is not the 
object’ of any’ decent civil society 
that every man should be a police- 
man: there is something wrong 
with it when suoh ds the case. More- 
over, as Henry VII said, where 
the unification at issue was that of 
the British Isles, ‘‘if all Ireland 


t 
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cannot rule Hage O’Neil then Hugh 
O’Neil must rule all 
Or, in Cromwell’s words quoted by 
‘Murry, ‘‘any order is better than 
none!’’ The policeman must be he 
with the greatest power. 

` However, whatever may be the 
case inside Europe, outside it a 
tradition and way of life supported 
by two hundred million human 
beings can be ensured which need 
not be dictatorial, but one of checks 
and balances that prevent an 
ambitious power policy. The slow 
inter-locking economic forces will 
ensure a certain equality of treat- 
ment of the workers. Whereas 
in heavy industry a technocratic 
civilization will arise, the devolu- 
tion of other occupations by 
communities will balance govern- 
mental centralization. ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Church opposes the totalitarian 
societies . ... as the powers of the 
State increase, the powers of the 
voltintary associations also (must) 
increase. . ... The true aim should 
be to preserve all that is possible of 
personal initiative, so long as it is 
governed by a sense of’ social 
responsibility.” Whatever the exi- 
“gencies of the moment, that will not 
be accomplished by fanatical party- 
churches, Fascist or .Marxist, but 
by a party-church of spiritual 

fisdom and pacific will—a party- 
fehurch which at first will have to 
‘emerge from very small communi- 
ties. From the point of- view 
of Fascist totalitarianism, the 
dominant country must be militarily 
unchallengeable; from the point of 
view of democracy what matters is 
the domestic way of life of the 
citizens; from the point of view of 
pacifism what matters is the world 
prevalence of the Christian idea and 
charisma. There is a false com- 
munity of war, founded on common 
hate, and a true community of 
creative peace. 

These are revolutionary ideas. 
Murry writes: “This is not just a 
war’’ (for victory) ‘‘as Mr. Churchill 
would like us to believe. This is a 


Ireland.”’ | 


world revolution.” After this war 
there will be revolution anyhow. 
{The issue, certainly not too 
immature to consider now, is ‘what 


‘kind of revolution?’ The army is a 


huge time-bomb, into which Pollitt 
is trying to put the fuse.) The issue 
is whether we shall accept ‘‘the 
accursed doctrine of violence,” of 
which .'the disciples sowing the 
wind reap the whirlwind. Murry’s 
profound book, bitter in the mouth 
but I hope sweet, in the belly, 
enables us to carry a stage further 
the flesh and blood argument, 
“shall our children live or die?” 
G.C. 


Masters of Political . 
Thought f 


Michael B. Foster. (Vol. I of series 
edited by E. McChesney Sait.) 
Harrap, tos. 6d. 


There is, I suppose, a connec- 
‘tion between political philosophy 
and social disintegration. The sound 
mran does not reflect upon the state 
of his health, nor the sound society 
upon the health of the State. It is 
sick societies, like sick men, that 
theorise about their systems. This 
is confirmed by a glance at the four 
major figures represented in this 
volume. Plato and Aristotle belong 
both to the decline of the Greek 
City State; Augustine died with the 
Vandals hammering at the gates of 
Hippo; “between Augustine and 
Aquinas there intervene eight cen- 
turies which contain ‘no political 
philosopher of the first magnitude, ”” 
and these centuries saw the sunrise 
and noon of the medieval civilisa- 
tion; ‘Aquinas himself belongs to 
the early evening. 

It is easy to understand the 
challenge which such periods pre- 
sent. It is reflected again at the 
present day; and not only in the 
few serious attempts that have been 
made to re-think the bases of 
society. Democracy having done 
nothing to educate its citizens into 

27 
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its own fundamentals, there is an 
all-round clutching at any half- 
boiled theory of the State offering 
an alternative to complete vacuity. 
It is high time these ‘heads to be 
let unfurnished’’ were found better 
tenants than the usual plausible 


- anti-democrats. 


That is our reason for drawing 
attention to this book, the first of 
three of its kind. Mr. Foster has 
performed.a really valuable task. 
In arranging extracts from the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, 
Augustine, Aquinas, and Machia- 
velli, and connecting them with an 
accurate, succinct, and often 
‘penetrating commentary, he has 
produced something which is neither 
an anthology nor a monograph, yet 
‘has many of the merits of both. 
By concentrating on these half- 
dozen outstanding figures, he is 
able to avoid prolixity and do full 
justice to each; while at the same 
time, by means of his commentary, 
he succeeds in bringing out their 
relationship both to one another 
and the times-in which they lived. 

The latter relationship is suffi- 
ciently clear.. To a great 
extent Plato and Aristotle present 
the theory of Greek practice; 
Augustine’s Civitas Dei harks back 
to the Roman world-state; and 
Aquinas rationalises the attitude 
of the Church after it had relin- 
quished its hostility to ‘‘the world” 
in favour of a christianisation of 
secular life. At the same time, Mr. 
Foster points out, the idea of ‘‘the 
Philosopher” propounded by Plato 
and Aristotle expresses that very 
principle of individual self-deter- 
‘mination to-which Hegel attributed 
the disruption of the Greek world; 
Augustine, by attributing the 
liberating power of Philosophy- to 
‘Grace, which is by definition acces- 
‘sible to all men, established the 
“view that was to end slavery, upon 
which the Empire was founded and 
which he himself defended; and 
we may add that, according to 
Chesterton and Maritain at any 
28 


rate, the Middle Ages failed to reap 
the full harvest of the great Thomist' 


synthesis. ie 
Indeed, Mr. Foster,finds in the 
medieval distinction between the 


secular and religious realms ithe 
origin of that tradition which is 
still maintained by the democracies, 
in contradistinction to their totali- 
tarian enemies (and allies). It is 
not, ‘however, his job to trace thé 
varied and sometimes tenuous 
developments of this tradition in 
modern times. That will fall to his 
successors, Mr. William Jones, who 
deals with the period between 
Machiavelli and Bentham, and 
Mr. William McGovern. If their 
two volumes are as good as Mr. 
Foster’s they should be a real 
help to tthe student of political 
Philosophy, enabling him to detect 
and cross-examine his own political 
presuppositions, and ‘‘see the pre- 
sent with something of the same 
objective vision with which we look 
upon the past.” F.A.L. 


The Scene is Changed 
Ashley Dukes. Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 


It is rare to close a book about, 
the theatre with a sense of full satis- 
faction. For the theatre has been 
sick, very largely, of self-love: and 
it tends to write of itself as if it 
were the core of life. Mr. Ashley 
Dukes, in his account of the years 
between the wars, writes his own 
story, but not for his own sake: nor 
does he treat his own profession as 
the centre around which the events 
of history revolve, but rather as the 
interpreter of those events. In short, 
the book holds a fine ‘balance be- 
tween the age and its mirror the 
stage. i 

It is, too, a happy book. Its 
author loves life and has seen good 
days—and continues to see them 
even in bad times. He communicates 
that love of life both in a fine style 
of writing which produces some 
felicitous prose and also in his des- 
criptions, sometimes all too brief 
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for-a full savouring, of the treasures 
of the civilisation that is gone— 
treasures small and great, from the 
table and its.wine to Glyndebourne 
Opera and ‘Rheinhardt’s Theatre, 
with their rich background of 
Classical and Renaissance Culture 
always colouring the writer’s 
imagination. Over all hang the 
clouds of barbarism and of war: so 
that this book may well be regarded 
by future readers as one of the most 
revealing records of Europe’s 
descent into catastrophe. 
` “I find nothing forbidding in 
the word catastrophe,’’ says Mr. 
Dukes at the end of his book; ‘‘it 
means only solution and clarifica- 
tion.” Looking back upon the story 
he has told, one sees it as a search 
for just those two ends. By pro- 
fession a writer of plays and of 
criticism in the theatre, Mr. Dukes 
has added theatre-ownership and 
management to his undertakings. 
By talent and inclination fitted for 
intercourse with most of the peoples 
of Europe, he has adapted their 
plays and interpreted their ideals of 
the theatre. By temperament inde- 
pendent and forward-looking, he 
has been the friend and fellow- 
“worker of those who. have striven to 
make a new and living art out of 
ithe decaying bones which fell to- 
ether at the blare of the first 
inema loudspeaker. 

Why, then, has a man so com- 
plete,a fighter so fully equipped, so 
courageous and so free, not brought 
about a revolution in our theatre? 
Perhaps a. little because his culture 
has been so wide as to broaden the 
point of his,,lance into flatness. But 
mainly because we have not wanted 
it. Our society has been sick, like 

‘the theatre, of self-love: hugging 
what it had of comfort and security, 
blinding itself both to the needs and 
also to the dangers around it: and 
we have accordingly paid the bulk 


: » 1942. 
with our consent—into believing 
them to be ‘‘real-life’’ characters. 
So we have watched the grown-ups 
painting the children’s picture- 
books, and watching, have done the 
same ‘thing ourselves. How could 
the true voice of drama reach us in 
the nursery? “Solution and clarifi- 
cation’’—yes, we need them in the 
theatre. as in life. 

The clarification of thought about 
the theatre has been going on in 
Mr. Dukes’ mind long before the 


“war. Faced with the challenge of 


the screen, the commercial theatre 
allowed itself to sink into. the posi- 
tion of a second-class power, supply- 
ing the needs of the conqueror. 
‘Was this right? Had. the most 
ancient of the arts no, entity apart 
from the machine? Mr. Dukes does 
not give the unthinking, passionate 
answer of most theatre-men: he 
does not undervalue the potentiali- 
ties of the. screen as an artistic 
medium, nor refuse to recognise its 
overwhelming control of the popular 
audience. He sees clearly that the 
theatre’s claim to survival is based 
upon that which was the cause of 
tts birth and is now its citadel, un- 
capturable by any machine—the 
direct contact of man. with man, 
actor with auditor, in the search for 
the meaning of life. He would 
like to see all. the resources of 
machinery, lighting and‘sound-effect 
used in the theatre, but not for the 
purpose of showing a picture, which 
the screen can always “do better. 
Rather should these aids enhance 
the impact of the actor upon his 
audience. So he lets us into the 
secret of his new theatre’s design, 
“the union of proscenium stage 
with arena.” As the--fruit of an 
experience of world-theatre wider 
than that of any Englishman, this 
design is of great importance. for 
the future. 

Meanwhile, the theatre has been 


of our money to see plays which:~ driven back to its essentials, and 


stay in their little pictures aiies * 
and carefully - shield thei“ 
from truth, whilé deceiving us 

Sere 


` t 


fates RG 


Mat will do it no harm. Murder in 
ge Cathedral: was produced i in a set 
‘Of pie velvet curtains and a battery. 
p i 29 
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of seven “‘spots’’: it was never. so 
-happy as in that simplicity, save 
perhaps in the even greater stark- 
ness of a well-designed church. 
That production seems now to be 
prophetic of the theatre which, in 
war-time, has covered the country 
under C.E.M.A. with fine :drama 
‘dependent on acting alone. The 
Pilgrim Players in particular have 
specialised in the direct contact with 
their audience, and have won a 
quality of response unknown to 
their members before. So the im- 
pression grows that, when the new 
theatres come to be built, a different 
principle should inform their design. 

Whether this will be so is for 
the public, ultimately, to decide. 
‘Theatre-building in the last twenty 
years has been almost wholly . bad 
for acting, as any discerning actor 
will agree. It has aimed at allowing: 
the greatest number of people to see 
the complete picture in its frame, 
and the result has been an audi- 
torium sloping straight backwards 
into infinity, and giving the mini- 
mum of contact between actor and 
audience. If this tendency be not 
reversed, the theatre will remain a 
‘slave to the film. What is needed, 
now «as always, is to bring the actor 
as near as possible to all his 
hearers, and.to make of the stage, 
not the base of a framed picture, but 
the platform upon which the actor 
moves before, and among, his 
ane i Py 
r. Dukes ends his book with a 
See n ‘analysis ef the present 
stateof European man. What strikes 
. him most forcibly is the isolation of 
the individual. ‘‘More people stand 
alone than ever before, that is the 
simple European fact.” Tyranny 
and war have brought this about. 
It follows that “his task for a 
generation will be to restore ‘the 


place of the individual in social life- 


and yet to sustain the fabric of the 
community.” In that’ task the 
theatre, as conceived above, can 
play a.great part, just because it 


approaches each individual: spirit in 
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its audience and draws all those 
spirits together in a common experi- 
ence. There may well arise in our 
day a theatre like that of the Attic 
Greeks; for the sensifive souls of 
this moment are aware both of their 
share of guilt for war’s horrors and 
their kinship with the epic heroism 
which it has called forth; and these 
are the creative material of great 
drama. Further, ‘‘assent, rather 
than dissent, will. govern the crea- 
tive mind’’: purpose has replaced 
criticism in men’s views of the 
future: and this is the frame of 
mind essential in the audience. The 
leadership which, while not neglect- 
ing the riches of the past, can use 
them to supply the néeds of men 
to-day, is the remaining necessity 
for the inauguration of another 
great period of European Theatre. 
E. MARTIN BROWNE. 


Poems From the Forces 

Edited by Keidrych Rhys, with `a 
preface by Colonel the Rt. Hon. 
Walter Elliot, M.C, 


Routledge, 6s. 


Young poets who came to 
majority about the time of the 
Munich negotiations entered the 
present conflict in a very different 
mood from their fellows of the last 
war. Conscious of the political an 
economic background they wer 
already disillusioned and dis 
enchanted, and in resentment 
against a way of life wherein peace 
was but a breathing-space between 
battles. They went into’ bloodshed 
under no crusading colours, but 
aware that they had been trapped 
by the closure of events; aware also 
that their enemies had been simi- 
larly conditioned. . Under this 


. necessity of circumstance, and the 


realisation of an endurance shared 
in,common by friend and foe, their 
acceptance could be but an uneasy 
compromise ‘between ‘thought and 
feeling, and their utterance-a -ques- 
tioning: rather ‘than an assertion» ` 
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It is therefore not surprising that 
so many of the young poets, repre- 
Sented in the anthology under 
review, are {hore sensitive to the 
idepersonalising nature of modern 
warfare than the poets of 10914; 
and endeavour, by remembrance 
or by fleeting contact with nature 
and home, to maintain the orbit of 
their individuality. 

I yey to say that love is more solid than 


Our bodies, but I only want you here. 
. war murders love. 


„And I can remember nothing dearer or 
' more to my heart 
‘Than the. children I watched in the 
. woods on Saturday 
| Shaking down burning chestnuts. . . 

This consciousness is further 
intensified by the preponderance of 
the .machine in the contemporary 
struggle, entailing a more rigorous 
regimentation ‘of physical response 
and of sympathetic response also by 
greater isolation from one’s 
adversary. The war-plane' is the 
apotheosis of murder-at-a-distance: 
dn it man and. mechanism ,seem to 
merge, and the mind assume from 
elevation and: detachment ‘ the 
exhilaration and indifference of 
absolute destructive license.’ 

The moon in the star-laden sky 
_, becomes the thin smile, as the hand 

moves 

the bomb release, and others, comonceed 

of bone and blood the same even,. die 

` below. 

In the battlefields of the air there 
~an never be a No-man’s land; and 
if, to quote E. Denyer Cox again— 
y hite blur of face 
i -ns sickeningly up, confused among 

dark Wings 

And the steel-jawed chatter of bullets 





there is no time for recognition or, 


fpity: and by the almost total 
‘elimination of -trench..,warfare this 
in large measure is also true for 
the infantryman. No-man’s: land 
exercised a profound influence upon 
the poets of the last war} pnd the 
absence of that. halting-place ` of 
death, in which the bodies of friend 
and foes” ‘often ‘naked and indis- 


tinguishable, bore silent witness to 
man’s common humanity, has made 
visionary fulfilment all the more 


. difficult for the contemporary poet. 


The promisé that such an imagina- 
tive comprehension will be achieved 
is not lacking from ‘‘Poems from 
the Forces”? which Mr. Rhys has, 
selected with an unbiassed discern- 
ment. Apart from the names not 
unknown — Christopher Hassall, 
Rayner Heppenstall, Alun Lewis, 
and Laurence Whistler — the 
majority of the contributors have 


. previously appeared in print rarely 


or not. at all. Of these: John 
Cromer, Gavin Ewart, Roy Fuller, 
Mervyn Peake, and Tom Scott 
write with distinctive thought and 
expression; and even within the 
very limited representativeness of 
an anthology the work of E. 
Denyer Cox, G. S. Fraser and 
Emanuel Litvinoff reveals a depth 
and a consistency which justify the 
editorial claim that this war has 
already produced new poets of un- 
deniable worth. "+ WS. 


Aftermath’ | 
R. C. Trévelyan 
Hogarth Press, 5s. 


To read these beautiful and 
tranquil verses after an hour or 
two with the younger poets of 
to-day is like coming to harbour 
after a day at sea. I confess that I 
am not at ease with the modern 
muse; too often in her company I 
find myself embarrassed and-dumb, 
anxious to put questions to her, yet 
afraid to offend. That is not a happy 
state; for in the preserice of poetry 
a man should be willing to submit 
without reluctance, ‘and to receive a 
benison. 

Mr. Trevelyan has.., borrowed 
nothing from bis contemporaries 
except their freedom of form; but 
even here, ‘though the’ majority of 
the’ poems if this volumé’are’ un- 
rhymed and ‘irregular, his- rhythms 
are never-restless and irritable; ‘but 
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liquid and grave, following the 
thought without effort or stress, and 
echoing the mood, which is 
habitually that of contemplation. 
Mr. Trevelyan still dares ‘to believe 
that it is the privilege of poetry to 
tranquillise and strengthen; that in 


, an age 


“duped and brutalised 
By passionate dogmas of despair and 
hatred” 


we still half divine what we may 
become, and that the poet who has 


“known 
Happiness and desire, and contemplated 
The beauty and sadness of all human 
things” 


may help us to that krowie 
Through all the poems comes the 
sense of a life lived fully and with- 
out rancour; of the grace bestowed 
by long familiarity with what is 
noblest and most abiding in human 
thought and work. Mr. Trevelyan 
knows and loves the poetry of Greece 


and Rome; he is steeped in tradi- 


tion, yet what he writes is his own, 
and unmistakably of to-day. He 
does not turn in anger or bewilder- 
ment from those forms of modern 
life which seem to be evil: 


“Into man’s earth we were born; 
And being men we are greater than 
ourselves, 
Neither dismay becomes us nor despair. 
Though it seem awhile that nature’s 
great experiment 
Has gone awry. 
Let us have faith ‘still, not in war’s 
violence and pride, 
But in the spirit of reason and loving- 
kindness 
Inborn in common men.” 


We should learn therefore 


“To look on life with justice and with 
charity, 
Understanding all evil, 
good only 
Delighting.”” 


but in the 


This is the counsel of the philoso- — 
pher and the contemplative, and,- 
it is given in one of the many’. 
PERUSE which poetry knows. M: 
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Trevelyan does not, from watching 
the yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
create forms more real than man; 
but he has dwelt with beauty, and 
he whispers to us Something of 
what he has learnt from that long 
companionship. 


The poem which I like perhaps 
best of all in this volume is Lar 
Familiaris. Not only by its theme, 
but also by its form—the loose long 
unrhymed alexandrines; the familiar 
and easy speech which yet- never 
loses its dignity and grave charm— 
it is an excellent lesson on the truth 
that art, as well as life, is indis- 
solubly bound to the past, and that 
to break the bonds is death. 


“And though I have neither shrine nor 
image, but must lurk 
At random unregarded here, there, 
every where, 
In chimney or cupboard, 
lumber room, yet still 
I love this house. ...” 


closet or 


‘|. . vanished long since 


Are lute and clavicembalo, and in 
their stead 

Played by invisible hands a thousand 
instruments 


About my ears hum noisily” 


as once they hummed about Cali- 
ban’s on the enchanted island. The 
candles are gone with ‘‘their lovely 
lustrous wax’’; and to the faithful, 
Lar the very language in the hou 
is strange: | 


“But though such changes grieve me 
yet not overmuch 

Need I repine, while still my walls; 
of old grey stone 

Are standing, and from sycamore and 
beech the rooks 

At dawn rise cawing, and at eve flock 
home to roost. 

For boys and girls, rooks, cats, and 
even the very trees, 

Like clothes and carpets, must grow! 
old and come to dust; 

And after them. new generations will 
be born 

And perish: I alone endure. But” 


> hen these walls _ 
~ o Shall E nbie and fall, then only shall 
seetto be.’ 
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JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


Gerald Heard in -his Ascent of 
Humanity (1929) put forward the 
thesis that the crises in the his- 
tory, of civilisation have always 
beer due to the ‘emergence of 
individuality. The final cause of 
human evolution, he maintained, is 
a development of the human con- 
sciousnéss. There is a recurrent 
spiral progress: from’ the co-con- 
sciousness of the primitive society, 
the herd or tribe, through emer- 
gent individuals who disturb 
and disrupt that co-consciousness, 
towards a co-consciousness at a 
higher level. ‘The attempts of 
society to reach’ this higher level, 
in past history, have been partial 
and' in the main abortive; never- 
theless, there has been a gradual 
crescendo in the psychical energy 
engaged in the struggle, an 
increase in the number of indivi- 
Piuals in and through whom the 
‘dynamism of ascendant life has 
been «expressed, until to-day the 
‘majority of human ‘kind .is indivi- 
dualised. The essence of the present 
crisis is that humanity must develop 
a co-consciousness at the level of 
intention;. or a relapse: into a 
quasi-primitive co-consciousness is 
inevitable. 

Not that Heard believes that such 
a relapse can be permanent. Sooner 
or later, the new co-consciousness 
will triumph. But even a century, 
though but ‘a moment in the per- 
spective of. history, can contain 
immeasurable mis 
human beings. Time is of the 
essence of this contract. The 
modern masses, thrust out from 


” 


for millions of - 


simple co-consciousness by indivi- 
dualisation, yet unable to achieve 
a new solidarity- at the higher level, 
will make human society a desert: 
a desert of the spirit—a brave new 
efficient, stream-lined world. For 
the danger, as Heard envisages it 
in his latest book, “‘Man the 
Master,’’* is that, in order to obtain ` 
the necessary social coherence, the 
new dictators, with new psycho- 
logical techniques at their disposal, 
may scientifically condition men 
into non-individuality. |... 

‘The up-to-date inquisitor of 
the modern secret-police (whose ` 
methods have, been unforgettably 
depicted in Arthur Keestler’s Dark- 
ness at Noon) may systematically 


introduce into the mind of the 
“‘anti-social’’ recalcitrant first a 
doubt, then a conviction that 


individuality is evil. The fount of 
the evolution of consciousness’.may 
be sealed at the source, by what 
Heard calls ‘‘the new violence.” 
Not even this deliberate stultifi- 
cation would be final. The same 
techniques which make the modern 
mass-society possible will compel 
the continual re-emergence of 
individuals. The complex wheels of 
a mass industrial society cannot 
be kept running for ever by morons 


‘and automata. But the period of- 


darkness may be long and terrible. 
The possibility of such a deliber- 
ately de-individualised . society 
Heard believes to be very near: for 
it is perfectly compatible with the 
abolition of war. 





*Faber and Faber; 105. 6d. 
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-War will then be ended by the most 
realist dictator. He may keep up an 
army for histrionic purposes as the 
` Popes and the British kings have kept 
. halberdiers armed and unitormed four 
hundred years out of date. He will 
certainly retain conscription to regiment 
youth. He will work with ‘‘fifth 
columns” at home and abroad. In fact, 
he will abolish frontiers, as he has 
already abolished military fronts. Ideo- 
logical faiths, as well as mechanical 
inventions, have already made frontiers 
arbitrary. The perpetual war of the 
militarist is impossible, but, with -this 
‘demand, he is sensing and expressing 
the fact that, once ideological intoler- 
ance attains its present intensity, peace, 
short of the abolition of all opposition, 
of every other ideology, is impossible. 
The secret police of the various fanatic 
faiths will work incessantly within and 
without the acknowledged administra- 
tive area of each dictatorship. There 
‘is no armistice for spies; no truce for 
detectives. . 

The new apt force is then- already 
prepared to take over, and, every 
month, becomes more effective, more 
apt, as war becomes more inept and 
clumsy. The new violence, though not 
a whit more merciful, is less destructive ; 
though more dishonourable, it is much 
less obviously cruel and shocking. 
Hardly any of its evils are accidental; 
every torment is intended, understood, 
calculated, focused; so it is both con- 
siderably more wicked and much less 
materially exhausting than war. War 
today tries, with much courage and 
endurance on the part of its young 
instrumentalists, to reduce the other 
nation by so torturing the civil popu- 
lation that, though unarmed, short of 

. food, and exhausted by nerve strain, 
these simple people will express their 
views, though there is no free Press, 
rise when there are no leaders, strike 
when they have no friends or organisa- 
tion. This is, then, an absurd argu- 
ment only put into practice because the 
police are not quite ready to take over. 

' To-morrow that new police will practice, 
with no risk or strain to its servants, 
the inquisitors. There will be, on the 
side of the inflictors no courage, endur- 

` -ance or sacrifice, as self-suffering to 
balance and disguise the suffering in- 
flicted with complete safety on a bound 
Land helpless victim. 


Too lurid? Too depressing? The 
vast insanity of the present war 
forbids much confidence in the 
power of men’s spiritual resistance 
to an evil which they know to be 
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evil, when it comes to them in ‘the 
guise of an appeal to social 
solidarity. It is not-safe to suppose 
that they will be ¢ritical, and 
heroic, when they are offered social 
solidarity without war. 


The evidence is not reassuring. 
An intimate friend, now serving in 
the Marines, writes that his experi- 
ence of his fellows, whom he likes 
and who like him, fully corroborate 
the finding of Eric Gill: 


Among all classes, among the poor 
no less than the rich, the quantitative 
advantages of industrialism are held to 
outweigh all. its evils. At the 

. present time there is hardly any desire 

for responsibility and the only. 
desire is a desire for ‘more money, 
shorter hours, more amusement, and 
fewer babies. 


To the same tune runs an account 
of his fellow-workers in an aircraft 
factory by a writer in The. Fabian 


They have no belief in a new social 
order which will give them opportuni- 
ties of a new life. Unfortunately, there 
is a large element among the workers 
who care little for a new social order, 
and have no interest whatever in the 
form of government'in power so long 
as they have money to spend. 


My friend the Marine carries HS 
picture further: 

I find myself forced into alliance with 
the Communists. They are the only 
people in the ranks with any social 
sense, and they are few and far 
between. And it should be ‘borne in 
mind that, politically, they will have: 
no power as compared with the Fascist 
mentality of the ‘senior N.C.O. and 
officer class. 

Alliance with the Communists is 
to be taken figuratively. Com- 
munism is.the one political creed, 
based upon a concept of society as 
a whole, which is capable of evok- 
ing response from the common 
man. Amid the mass of likeable 


indifferentists, the Communist 
. 4 

stands out. But Communism has 

no chance of success. The great 


majority are ready- -conditioned 
material for Fascism. 

But what does Fascism mean in 
terms of British realities? Or what 


does Communism ` mean for that 
matter? Both of them, 
extant continental forms, mean the 
secret-police’ state against which 
Heard utters his sombre warning. 
But it is precisely at this point that 
the imagination of a Briton jibs. 
In the words of the title of Sinclair 
Lewis’s monitory novel, he says to 
himself: “It can’t happen here.” 
But maybe, even when full allow- 
ance has been made for the more 
favourable background for Fascism 
in the gangsterdom, the political 
corruption and the lawless violence 
of the United States, it is just wish- 


ful thinking that assures ‘us that it 


can’t happen in Britain. 


Yet the obstinate feeling remains 
that in Britain we have at least 
the chance of taking a third way. 
But it is clean against the evidence 
to. suppose that the positive drive 
towards it will come from below. 
The crucial question seems to be 
whether there is, in the British 
mass-man, any solid, instinctive 
and enduring -resistance to. the 
methods of the secret-police state. 
One would like to believe there is. 
If there is, then a third way may be 
found. Possibly the acceptance of 
the proposals of the Beveridge 
Report might prove to be.a definite 
step in this direction. 

It is very easy to criticise the 
kind of society which the Beveridge 
proposals would create. They frame 
the mere skeleton of a society: the 


flesh and the life might well be 'as, 


deathly as they are to-day. Again 
the . Beveridge proposals,- in them- 
selves, are compatible with a 
Fascist, or a Communist society. 
What would diferentiate British 
society from these, if the proposals 
were adopted, would be the simple, 
but very important fact that they 
were adopted by common consent, 
not imposed by. the- ruthless 
violence of a minority. ; 

Yet again the Beveridge pro- 
posals are further open 
criticism that they are specious’ in 


A*® 


in their: 


to the - 
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so far as they are conceived in 
purely financial terms. “£z a week 
for everybody” is all very well; but 
its solid worth depends upon what 
£2 will buy. At the present 
moment money that buys the bare 
and ‘basic necessities of life has a 
quite different purchasing power 
from the money that commands 
s amenities as' there are. There 
is, in fact, a controlled and directed 
EWA in existence to- -day which, 
if it were generally, accepted, might 
serve ‘as the psychological coh- 
ditioning for the modern slave 
state. To set against that is the 
development of the production of 


“utility” goods, which are intrin-- 


siċally and æsthetically “as good 
as money can buy,” and are 
deliberately withdrawn from the 
field of inflatión. The two conflict- 
ing tendencies are in unstable 
equilibrium, characteristic of the 
ambiguous condition of our society. 
But supposing the Beveridge pro- 
posals accepted, it js precisely 
here, in the inescapable strug le to 
- secure that the mass-man’s re are 
really ‘worth £2’’ that the occa- 
sion of violent conflict will lie. The 
Beveridge proposals would merely 
postpone that struggle. Neverthe- 
less, time gained is precious—time 


wherein the. tradition of consent 


may be further fortified by being 
exposed to a new and more com- 
prehensive strain. 


Within this framework of the 
social state—although economically 
(we repeat) it is compatible with 
secret-police totalitarianism—pro- 
vided it is established by consent, 
there-will be room for a new social 
ethos to grow. It would be foolish 
.to count on its growth; but there 
will .be a chance. Whether the 
chance can be taken depends upon 
a multitude of circumstances, of 
which the only one at all within our 


control is the patient determination ' 


that the new social ethos shall be 
operative in ourselves. 


As citizens of this extant E 
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therefore, let us support the 
Beveridge proposals, both for 
themselves, and as the minimum 
of what is necessary if violence is 
not quickly to triumph over. con- 
sent. But, as citizens of another 
city, let us have no illusions about 
them. -In themselves they are no 
guarantee of a just, still less of a 
good society. The good society has 
to be created, and in circumstances 
as desperate as can well be 
have no 
illusions about the democratic mass 
to-day. The most we can hope for 
from it is a negative resistance to 
the new violence. The creative 
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action. must come from a non- 
violent minori That does not 
mean that pacifists can take the 
place of the violent minority of 
Fascism or Communisth. That is a 
day-dream. But to the non-violent 
creative minority belong many 
men who see no choice but war 
to-day, but to whom the new 
violence is abhorrent. They will be 
with us in resisting the elimination 
of minorities, and they will be more 
powerful than we can hope to be. 
And, one day, if we can validate 
our conception of the good society 
by our living, they mag be ready 
to listen to us. 


Conscription for Children 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


For the past two years pro- 
digious activity has been going on 
behind the scenes in preparation for 
educational reform. Most of the 
manceuvrings have been hidden 
from the general public, who may 
well know nothing about the new 
set until the curtain goes up on the 
grand spectacle of an Education Act 
which is to be Act Five in the 
drama of British Education (Act 
Four was the Fisher Act of 1918). 
But some of the scene-shifters have 
shown their feet beneath the cur- 
tain: the Bishops, we know, have 
a plan, so have the Public Schools’ 
Governors, and the Board of Educa- 
tion’s “Green Book? is a very open 
secret. Every now and then aspir- 
ing actors have appeared before 
the curtain to declaim their un- 
authorised prologues. Already the 
T.U.C. has said its piece,’ the 
Liberal Party has allowed Sir Percy 
Harris to make a few deprecating 
remarks; the Conservatives’ Sub- 


Committee has made its unfortunate . 


bow and has been hauled off by the 
coat-tails; the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association, the National 
Union of ‘Teachers and the Associa- 
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tion of Directors and Secretaries 
for Education have all published 
suggestions which they hppe to see 
embodied in the script of the Act. 
Obviously all is still in confusion, 
but the general public already 
knows enough to form an idea of 
what is in store for it in the Act 
which, in its final form, may be 
expected to ‘condition the lives of 
British children for a generation. 
The striking thing about all the 
plans and hints of plans that have 
so far appeared is that, with one 
exception, they contain no concep- 
tion of the aim of education. In 
the absence of any general agree- 
ment about social philosophy as a 
whole, this is not surprising. The 
nineteenth century, which gave 
birth to compulsory education, had 
a philosophy—the . philosophy of 
Reason, which conċeived education 
as the training of the intellect for 
the pursuit of truth and goodness 
by rational methods. In its place 
the twentieth century produced an 
Etatist philosophy: the aim of 
education was conceived by Fascists, 
Nazis and Communists to be the 
training of children and adolescents 


as unquestioning servants of the 
State. The only other philosophy 


of education current in Europe is’ 


that of the {Catholics which aims, 
notably in Portugal and Eire, at 
turning children into good Chris- 
' tians according to the tenets of the 
‘Roman communion. 

Englishmen cannot adopt any of 
these philosophies, Rationalism 
stands discredited, especially since 


the fall of the Third Republic which . 


had carried it to a logical conclu- 
sion in French schools. Etatism is 
repugnant to all who have been 
opposing Communism for twenty- 
five years and fighting Fascism for 
three or four. Clericalism is out 
of the question in a country where 
practising Christians are in a 
minority and where that minority 
is'split into a dozen Churches. 


-In default of any agreement about 
the aim of education, one might 
expect reformers to be hesitant 
about advocating methods. But not 
a bit of it. The more ignorant they 
are about content, thé more dogy 
matic they become about form. All 
the reformers, from Anglicans to 
Trade Unionists, agree that there 
should be more compulsory school- 
ing. ve is to be taught in the 
schools is a secondary considera- 
|tion ; by tacit acceptance, that will 
be decided later.) All agree that 
parents should be compelled to keep 
their children at school until they 
are at least 16. Most of them also 
insist on compulsory part-time 
education to the age of 18. Some 
of them would like semi-compulsory 


school attendance from the age of 2.. 


This is particularly surprising when 
we remember that already there is 
more compulsory schooling in 
Britain than in any other European 
country. We conscribe our children 
into schools from the age of 5 to 14 
—a nine-year sentence. Even the 
Soviets are content with a seven- 
year term (8 to 15). One may well 
ask what educational purpose is 
served by forcing children to attend 
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schools ať the age of 5. That ques- 
tion never troubles the reformers; 
they have exchanged the torch of 
the educationist for the flag of the 
recruiting sergeant. 

Behind this general agreement on 
the extension of school-conscription 
lies an appalling confusion of 
motive. Rationalists believe that an 
increased sentence will make chil- 
dren into more intellige indivi- 
duals. Etatists think that it will 
inculcate a more intense spirit of 
service to the State. Clericals 
fondly hope that it will make them 
better Churchmen. No-one except 
an occasional Professor of Greek 
seems to doubt that increasing the 
school age will be a Good Thing. 
Sir Richard Livingstone pointed out 
that countries with short-term 
schooling produce the best educated 
and most democratic citizens, and 
suggested that reform should lie in 
the provision of voluntary education 
in adult life. But Sir Richard’s 
book was damned with loud praise, 
and the conscriptionists hold the 
field. 


They are not content with con- 
scription for education in the old 
academic sense. From every side we 
are told that there should be com- 
pulsory school medical and dental 
inspection and treatment, and that 


_schools should provide clothing and 


footwear for the needy and meals 
for all. ‘‘The duty of the local educa- 
tional authority should,” in the 
opinion of the Association of 
Directors and Secretaries for 
Education, ‘‘be made to apply to 
ail children from the age of 2 to the 
age of 18, and the local education 
authority should be empowered to 
provide necessary medical inspec- 
tion and treatment for even younger 
children. It is-necessary that 
the local edutation authority should 
have the duty of ascertaining the 
needs of school children as regards 
footwear and clothing, and that 
they should ‘be empowered to make 
such provision as is necessary and 
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to proceed against parents ‘for 
neglect” (my italics). The school 
teacher, while continuing to teach 
when time allows, is to be the nurse, 
dresser, and feeder of his charges; 
the school is to be the universal 
provider. And not only for physical 
reasons. ‘‘Children gain much by 
having their midday meal together, 
when .they have the opportunity of 
practising the art of establishing 
social contacts with other human 
beings—an art the development of 
which is likely to make life 
pleasanter and easier for them later 
on.’’ (Need I add that this latter 
quotation is from the T.U.C. 
memorandum?) 


At this stage one might expect a 
voice to be raised on behalf of 
the parents, with whom, after all, 
responsibility : for the children 
primarily lies. But of all the dozen 
reports and memoranda on educa- 
tional reform that lie on my desk, 
only one pays any attention to the 
parental rights and duties. That one 
is the work of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy (there is no democrat like 
the - frustrated authoritarian, as 
Napoleon demonstrated). It insists 
that the mother and father are 
responsible for their- children, and 
that the teacher should be regarded 
as the agent of the parent and 
never of the State. But it is a 
voice crying in the wilderness of 
totalitarianism. 


One would have expected an echo 
from the Left. Already the working- 
class parent has been deprived of 
his responsibility to the extent that 
he is forced to send his child to 
the nearest State-controlled school. 
Now the responsibility for the 
child’s health and hygiene, feeding 
and clothing’ is to be taken from him 
and‘vested in the Authority. Nursery 
schools will be provided so that 
mothers can be forced into indus- 
trial employment. Free school meals 
and clothes will obviate the neces- 
sity for raising the wages- of 
parents. School playing-fields will 
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be provided so that there will be less 
need to add gardens to working- 
class houses. The Youth Movement 
will “take the adolespent off the 
street corners,’’ but will leave the 
street corners and put the open 
spaces under school control. Edu- 
cational reform has for so long 
paved the way to social reform that 
the. Left has not noticed that it is 
now becoming a barrier. In more 
ways than those we have mentioned, 
education will take the place of 
organised religion as the opium of 
the people. ` i 
So much for the general tendency 
of educational reform: extended 
conscription for the children, 
totalitarian functions for the schools. 
Is there no alternative? Very 
briefly and tentatively I put one for- 
ward here under three headings : 
(1) Compulsory schooling should 
be limited to the 7 to 14 age- 
group. Authorities should be 
empowered and financed to 
provide facilities for under-7s 
where local opinion demands 
them, and should be obliged 
to provide secondary and 
technical facilities for the 
over-14s in all localities. 
These later facilities must bë 
made available without fees 
and with payment of main- 
tenance allowances the | 
Government’s new _ scheme | 
for Engineering Apprentices 
is a precedent here. Youth 
Service and Adult Education 
to be undertaken by voluntary 
bodies with Government 
money administered without 
Government control, as is now 
done in the case of Univer- 
sities through the University 
Grants Commission. 


(2) The teaching profession 
should cease to be a closed 
shop. Under- the present 
system, candidates for the 
elementary school branch must 
declare their vocation at the 
age of 16 or so. At 18 they are 


.for°a_ pension or escape 


segregated: in a Training Col- 


lege, out of contact with 
members of other faculties, 
other mationalities, and, in 


somé “cases, other religious 
denominations and the oppo- 
site sex. After two years’ 
training they are sent straight 
back to the schoolroom, to 
remain there until they qualify 
if 
they are women and ie 
into matrimony. It might be 
better to envisage entry into 
the teaching profession from 
three sources: . First, the 
teacher de carrière, "whose 
Training College would be 
attached to a University 
and who need not declare 
his vocation until late in 
his undergraduate course; 
secondly, the teacher who dis- 
covers his vocation later in 
life and jeins the profession 
after experience of work in 
“the world? (a very short 


, training course, to.be supple- 


(3 


~~ 


mented by refresher courses 


“and sabbatical’ years, should 


suffice for his training); 
thirdly, the part-time teacher 
of- special subjects—the mar- 
ried woman-graduate free to 
teach two days a week, the 
doctor who could give a 
couple of mornings to teach- 
ing science, and so- on. 


Administrators and members 
of education committees should 
be expected to resign if and 
when they send one of their 
children to a non-State elemen- 
tary school. Over 92 per cent. 
of British children between 
7 and 11 are educated in public 
elementary schools, yet few 
councillors and fewer adminis- 
trators know- what they are 
like from the inside. Not one 
of the twenty politicians who 
have presided over the Board 
of Education during the last 
40 years was an ex-elementary 


` conscious 
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schoolboy. Only by\, | 
‘educational powers t 
with experience of th 
and places that they a. 
lating and providing f. 
_the sting be taken ¢ 
educational conscription, 


We have left aside: the all-i A 
tant question .of the 


aim: 
education. All who .are in searcl 


a philosophy should read the. Fi 


Interim Re 


rt of the Conservati 


Sub-Committee. This may seem.. 


muddy Jordan 


to ask Adelph 


readers to bathe in, but it is alone, 
among all the published memoranda’, 
in. its tonic properties. The report \ 


on 


“Educational Aims” -bears no 


comparison with the Second Report, 
the ‘‘Plan for Youth,” which was — 
rejected with .such justifiable con- 
tumely ; it is hard to believe that the 
two were the work of the. same 


Committee. 
“Educational Aims” 


i poses ; and 


attempts to answer the fundamental 
questions which every honest educa- 
ionist must face, particularly ‘those 
of ‘the relationships between indivi- 
dual and society, Church and State, . 
religion and morals; intellect vand 


character. The way in 


which 


the authors pose these problems 
deserves the greatest commendation 
and attention; the way in which 
they answer them deserves, in my 


opinion, the utmost distrust. 


. In 


concentrating on the answers, I'am 


of being unfair; 
Report should be read in full: 
The Conservatives stress: 
obligation of the individual 
Society.- 


duty’ of national education 


the 


the 
to 


“It must be the primary 


to 


develop a strong sense of national 
obligation in the individual citizen, 
to encourage in him’ an ardent 
understanding of the State’s- needs, 
and to render him capable of serving 
these needs.” The first thing to 
inculcate is a sense of national pur- 


pose: “From pride 


teachin 


in the past, 
leads plainly to respon- 
sibility inthe future ; not to jingoism 
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and world-domination, but to’ the 
difficult leading part that the nation 
has still to play in the ‘world’s 
sommon history.” Like Etatists all 
the world over, our Conservatives 
beg their question by confusing the 
terms State, ‘nation, society, and 
community. 

‘From inculcating a sense of 
national: purpose, education must go 
on to encourage a sense of religious 
purpose: The schools must aim at a 


“'re-awakening of spiritual vitality.” ` 


This. is the most profound section 
of the’ Report. The &uthors care- 
fully. distinguish religion 
morals; ahd stress the ‘‘very real 
danger that this [religious] empti- 
ness may come to be occupied by 


a kind. of emotional materialism, 


copied from the Russian original, 
but ‘lacking the historical roots 
which give to contemporary ‘Russian 
materialism..an „almost 
force.’’ They are careful, however, 


to. recognise the parent’s. right of. 


conscientious objection to religious 
teaching of children-up to 16, and 
the ‘child’s right after reaching that 
age. For a moment we forget that 
they are Etatists. . 


Only when the ‘authors come to 
the problem of training character 
does their Etatist nature expose itself 
again. Rightly they recognise that 
talent and character do not go 
together. Courageously they insist 
that education must fit the child to 


face trial and hardship. ‘‘Disease, ` 


disablament, pain, death; inherited 
defects ;- limited capacities; mis- 
fortune, unhappiness, and the sense 


of guilt or sin—all these are a. 


necessary. part of every man’s life.” 
But then they stress the need for 
“‘stiffening’’ as well as strengthen- 


ing character, for realising that. 


‘‘character must be tough as well 
as good,’’ and back they plunge 
into the familiar Fascist mystique 
with’ talk of the “slackening of 
moral fibre... common to all 
classes?’ and reiteration of tough- 
ness, toughness, toughness. 
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from, 


spiritual - 


Nothing gives away the nature 
of a nation more clearly than its 
ideas on education. From every 
direction Britain seemg to be head- 
ing towards, totalitariafism, and the 
pe path is still that of the 

rimrose League. It is typical of 
our Conservatives—still the ruling 
class—that their Sub-Committee’s 
Etatism is allied to. such. deep 


‘philosophic thinking, to such linger- 


ing respect for individual~ rights 
and to such acute consciousness of 
the tragedy of our times. 


DEAD BODIES: . 
Flesh ‘of our flesh, they flowered 
- Like the unheeded grass. 
Now to a barren harvest 

Corruptible they -pass. ’ 


Sped by the silent workers 
` Of death’s economy, ` 
Dust unto dust returning, 
They reach their granary. 
Does any one lie listening? 
How do you fare? I said. 
But queer the grave’s acoustics 
‘Or very dumb the dead! 
1.¥.G. 
eae) $ à 


PSALM 4 


We who have eaten earthly bread 
In isolation, fear, and dread, 
Taste it so sourly harsh, that now ` 
We long to be refreshed with wine. 
But.wine is sour as bread is husk, 
Both corn and grape have ceased 
to feed, ; 
So give us back the heavenly bread, 
The sacred corn, the golden wine. 
Teach us anew that when we eat 
Or sip from but a single cup, 
Withott a brother’s company 
Our drink is cursed, our bread “is 
` damned. 
For only in the corporate act 
Can bread and: wine be sanctified, 
For we can spare another’s pain 
By sharing out our bread and wine, 
Since. this, and this alone, does 
prove 
The love of God, the love of man. 
J- H. WATSON. 
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The Integrity of Max Plowman 9 2. 


HUGH JA FAUSSET 


There tnust be few’ readers 
of the Adelphi who havé_ not 
already enjoyed some of thè; essays 
in this book.* I myself read most 
of them on their first, appearance. 
Yet to re-read, them here in their 
entirety is to deepen and enlarge 


quite wonderfully that impression of 


profound human integrity which 
everything that Max Plowman 
wrote left upon a reader capable 
of responding to it: And there is 
one essay, the opening one, which 
gives its title to the “book, which 
few will have réad; since. it was 
published as a penny. pamphlet in 
1918, and has long been: out of 
printe Within the ‘last few years, 
Dorothy Plowman ‘writes in her 
Editor’s Note, Max “would speak 
of this, twenty- two-year- -old .docu- 
ment as ‘worth more than all’’ he 
had “written either before 
since.” ” She cannot go so far as 
saying that, herself.. Nor can I. 
But her description: of it-as -‘‘the 
seed-bed of those ‘beliefs and’ that 
action which his maturity boré as 
its ripest fruit” is apt, and it has 
a Simple finality as an indictment 
of a false civilisation’ and an‘ incite- 
ment to a new way of life which 
makes of it as memorable a: last 
will and testament as has ever been 
penned. For that is what it wäs. 
It was written in the summer of 
1917 while Max was waiting to 
be sent back to the front from 
which return in thosé days’ was 
unlikely. For days and weeks. pre- 
viously he had stood: shoulder’ to 
shoulder with ‘that average’ man 
whose needs he understood so well 
because, highly conscious as “he 
was, he. never ceased to be a humble 
man himself. The thinking of ‘that 





°The Right to Live. “Selected Essays 
by Max Plowman, with an introduction by 
J. Middleton Murry. ‘(Andrew Dakers 
Ltd.) 9s: 6d. ` 


B 


or ~ 


i 


. Middleton Murry. 


good . oia fellow in ‘the. trenches 
is, he wrote, ee ‘ 


“primitive, perhaps. but it is ; simple and 
elemental: and therefore has quality. 
At is very, clear. . Ask him” what 
“he wants ‘and he will give you’ ‘the 
simplest and most permet of answers‘: 

‘I only want to live.’.. .. That is all; 35 


It might seem a FeSi, but to 
Max it was, like the efy of the 


! 2 


‘new-born intant for the Breasts the 
primal truth . ‘ 


“Again and ‘again’ we are thrown back 
‘on the average man’s resolve to live a 
sane and harmonious life. . .. Nature 
itself. does not exist. ‘without “a pre 
: ponderance of joy. The time has come 
when those who are ‘responsible far 
the government of this, country must 
realise that the laws .which ` they 

‘ administer and the justice, they uphold ° 
‘are no longer contributory to general 
happiness: are in antagonism to the 
‘deepest laws of Nature : are in’ fierce 
opposition to ‘the: precepts of Christ and 
out of harmony with: the rudimentary 

. principles of. humanity. Western civilį- 

< sation has lost ‘its bearings for this orie 
and simple reason: ‘it has substituted 
the ideal of national wealth ‘for ‘the 
ideal of ‘national happiness: .°. . For 
-the comparatively. humane slavery - of 

.man’.by man it has substituted the 
diabolical sldvery of man by a vagt 

. inhuman rhachine whith pays him nat 
for his labour’ as’ a man‘ but ‘if, ‘and 
when, and according to the degree in 

. which he can adapt himself fo it. We 
have come. to the parting: of the. ways. 


So wrote Max in 1917. Upon this 
simple, ‘profound `- conviction. he 


‘acted when he walked out of the 


army some months later: and upon 
it he lived'for the rest’ of his life. 
“We have lived for | twenty-five 

years, the. judgment pronounced by - 
Max Plowman in‘ 1917,’%-:writes’ 
“We are endur- 
ing the’ doom he foretold. with 
literal exactitude.’’ Yet’ if.the note 
of prophetic judgment .sounds in 
this. remarkable essay, as vell it 
might in one who ‘was’ facing, for 
all. he knew, his own last days— 
judgment in ‘the denunciatory sense 
of the word, as the whole of this 


. book- reveals, was as‘alien to‘ Mak 
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„was a poet and a deeply r 
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as intellectualism. In an age when 
thinkers could only’ analyse their 
own disease or with self-righteous 
cynicism expose the falsity of others, 
here was a man whose thinking was 
always part of a total act of being. 
If he was a critic of his times, as 
indeed he was, it was by expressing, 
himself, the true values which his 
times had lost. In one of the most 
remarkable of these essays, to 
which I shall return in a moment, 
he wrote that ‘‘truth itself is 


pathetic fallacy to those who have 


not the energy of faith, or the power 
of imagination.” The power of 
imagination without faith is incon- 
ceivable. The energy of faith 
without imagination is diabolical. 


. Max was almost unique in his 
_ generation in combining in himself 


these two powers organically. He 

eligions 
man. That at any time is a 
‘rare combination. To-day, despite 
various poets who have embraced 
Christian orthodoxy, it is almost a 
miracle. He disproved in himself 


' the schism between the religious 


,man and the heretic. He was both 
and he was neither. He was human 
in all, his faculties. A few quota- 
tions will best show what the 
identity of poetry and religion 
meant to him. At the end of an 
‘essay on “The Problem of War 
and Peace”. he wrote that— 


“‘the poet gives us, quite simply, the 
„true pattern of human life. He shows 
_us what wholeness, what integrity 
really mean: that they imply the sub- 
mission of the whole. man to a purpose 
beyond himself in faith that that pur- 
pose is the expression' of life, itself. 
There is no evidence that that purpose 
is the expression of life itself: if there 
were, faith would not be required of 
him who lives by faith; for, make no 
mistake about it, the true, poet. lives 
_ by faith. But so much does he love 
what he knows by experience that he 
willingly offers himself as an instru- 
ment to that which he most esteems,. 


‘believing that it will find purpose 


through him.” , 
And again, from his essay -on 
“Some Values in‘ ‘Hamlet’ ’’— 


y 


r 


wrote— F 


“Blake says somewhere that in Eternity 
everything shines by its own internal 
light. . . . What I take him to have 
meant was that in Eternity everything 
is fully conscious, whojly loving, comi-. 
pletely self-indifferent, and thus entirely 
“imaginative. And that happens to be 
an exact description of the poet when 
he is writing poetry.” j 


Only of the perfect poet, we may 


exclaim. But that was what being 


a poet meant to Max and what, 
in his degree, every réal poet was. 
Religion for him sprang from the 
same root and embodied the same 
mystery. In an essay on “Blake 
and the Imagination of Truth,” he 


“That ‘living intensity’ of which Shelley 
spoke is not an` adjunct of but the 
essence of truth: it is the white heat 
of consciousness in which subject and 
object are interchangeable and, as 
Blake said ‘we become what we, 
behold.’ This moment of vision is the 
spring and gource, of all religion. 
Religion does not wait upon the evi- 
dences of the senses—least of all upon 
the rationalising power: it is the 
living consciousness of man’s, relation- 
ship to things beyond’ his sense per- 
ception. Wherever man’s. attitude to 

_ life is truly imaginative there it is 

: religious, there he worships,. there he 
perceives the truth, there the self and 
the not-self are merged in creative 
unity.” : 

That was what imaginative con- 
sciousness, which was also imagina- 
tive action, meant to Max. In his 
creative vision poetry and religion, 
were one. How he came to create 
that consciousness out of the simple 
cry of the soldier, “I want to live,” 
is, of course, beyond explanation. 


‘But those who enjoyed in ‘some 


small measure hiş confidence will 
find in certain of these essays, 
unmistakable. evidence of the cost 
in personal anguish through which 
he won to this rarest of gifts. The 
path he trod was one of complete 


-fidelity to life. He never denied that 


simple cry of-his comrade in arms. 
He knew that in it, all was essen- 
tially contained and that to deny 
life on one level in order to affirm 
it on another was a hermaphroditic 
blasphemy, was to split heaven and 


+ 


earth in twain. He saw self-love 
under all its disguises as the sup- 
pression of creative desire and as 
fundamentafly against'the order of 
Nature which was the continual 
expression of that desire. But before 
that affirmation of life there 
loomed an inescapable foe. It 
was Death. Not his own death, 
but the death of one loved with 
every fibre of his being.” 


It is easy to reason about death, 
to prove logically, as Max did in 
‘What does Death mean to you?” 
that all which is true, which lives 
in the imaginative consciousness, 
is not subject to the laws of exist- 
ence. 


“In vision, how easily to be perceived ! 
In fact, how fearfully obscured! For 
when death comes to steal heart’s 
treasure, he comes as a thief in the 
night. Death closes the ‘five windows 
that light the cavern’d man.’ Death 
puts the shutters up; for the light that 
was, no longer illumines the house. 
Death hollows out silence, and the ear 
that listens for a voice hears the sssh. 
of death like a retreating wave. Death 
empties the world of meaning and 
makes a mockery of all its affairs. 
Death takes the heart that has hung 
in anguish and treads it under his ice- 
cold feet. . . . Eyes that have looked 
long at death grow fixed and stony. 

_, Death never answers.” 

To incarnate the imaginative vision 

in eyes that have grown fixed and 

stony, to see death with the eyes 
of life, with the very eyes of that 
simple soldier, grown to their full 
range and compass, that was the 
supreme test. Max passed through 
anguish and victoriously met it. 

So he could write— 

“Blessed be death. . . . For out of the 
whirlwind theré came a still, small 
voice, and it said: ‘For the possession 
of one thing you would gladly have 
lost the world. You have lost the 


treasure of your heart. Behold I give 


you another world, and in it your 
treasure. You held it in fear, and your 
love was bound. See, I have taken 
away the fear and freed’ the love.’ ” 


So the last, secret refuge’ of self- 


love was freely given up. With 
that supreme surrender, “I want 
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life’? included its opposite. The 
contraries were redeemed. Life and 
Death were friends. 


Only one who accepts the human 
instincts as deeply as the need to 
redeem them in imagination can 
achieve this integrity. That, we 
know as we read this essay, is what 
it costs to be wholly a pacifist, 
to become altogether responsible 
because altogether dependent upon 
a will greater than our own. It was 
for lack of this faith, which was the 
only sure well-spring of love, that 
the world had become, as Max said 
‘ta chaos of shunned responsibility,’”’ 
and the Christian Church a ‘‘Church 
Equivocal.’’ It was in virtue of this 
faith that Max himself could speak 
with the human responsibility which 
the Church had lost; in the many 
essays in this volume which express 
the meaning of a really creative 
pacifism, as few but he have 
expounded it; or in such a memor- 
able clarion call as ‘‘Stop Bomb- 
ing!’’ could challenge the worst 
abomination of modern war, and 
the machine-made apathy of the 
public conscience, with the passion 
of an outraged but conscious and 
constructive humanity. 


But the essays which do not 
treat directly of pacifist problems 
and issues reveal as clearly the 
imaginative consciousness of which, 
in the last resort, the pacifist must 
be a vehicle, as the poet is, if he 
is to be a creator of new value. The 
more truly imaginative a man is, the 
more does he understand through 
love both the beauty of the human 
imagination in action and al 
degrees of failure to realise it, 
those betrayals and denials and 
frustrations which are the hell and 
the purgatory of self-conscious man. 
“Hamlet” is perhaps the extreme 
expression in art of this tortured 
self-consciousness seeking at all 
costs understanding. And Max’s 
essay on it is to me the most pene- 
trating he ever wrote. His “Notes on 
Macbeth”’ is.its complement. There 
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is no better test of the quality of 
a: man’s imagination than Shakes- 
peare. Max Toeki a like depth 
of insight to the great analyst and 
disintegrator, Freud; or to the 
Ses as it is and as it might be, 
in “Lyrical and Dramatic’; or to 
thé simple swinging of a “scythe. 
And how homely and imaginative is 
his-speech at its best. No fine-spun 


` abstraction, no conceit:of cleverness, 


‘no emotional vagueness. Like Eric 
Gill, his friend, he knew the value 
of ‘true rhetoric, that sprang from 
the heart. But head and heart were 


< one. He i is always a man speaking, 


’ 


not a mere mind. What he w as, 


‘what. he had -so` staunchly and 


wisely and sufferingly become, is 
all contained in the ae ens essay 
in his book, in which the spoke of 
learning to bear the beams of love, 
and how it means x 


“hanging in the sun until the mellow- 
ing rays permeate to the core of the ' 
fruit and loosen it from -its kernel; 
for :while the kernel adheres: the fruit 
is drawing nourishment from: its own 
centre and is still unripe and bitter 
to taste.” The ripe fruit is” ba 
permeated by thé’ suri.’ í ` 


His book’ is permeated by it, too. . 





National Socialism and the Pacifist ` 


BILL GRINDLAY 


In the development of Capitalist- 
society the idea of freedom was em- 
bodied in the principle of laisser- 
faire. Those ‘who controlled ‘capital 
controlled the State; ‘they’ paid’ to 


-the proletariat the price of their 


allegiance in the bourgeois reyolu- 
tions, in the form of admission to the 
privileges of ` political “democracy. 
The economic life’ of a nation; how- 
‘ever, was outside the sphere’ of poli- 
tics, ‘and there was no direct control 
of industry i in the hands of the’ people. 
But the very. organisation. of 7 iñ- 
dustry . threw - the workers -into 
groups and enabled them to -form a 
co-ordinated movement; political 
Democracy gave them the -right to 
do so, and the rights also of repre- 
sentation in Parliament, of collec- 
tive bargaining; and even -of the 
general strike. 

` While Capitalism _ thrived.on an 
expanding market it was. possible 
for the industrialists to make real 
concessions to the demands of the 
workers. But to-day it 1s possible 
no longer. We have arrived at the 
crisis- and- climax of Capitalism; 
when the tension between Democ- 
racy and privilege is at breaking- 
point. One. of two developments. 
must take place: either the econo- 
mics of Capitalism will involve the 
politics of “Fascism; or ‘else: the 
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politics. of Democracy will demand 


‘a socialist economy.: The future will 


be unable to differentiate between 
the political and the economic. ‘The 
choice is between Fascist Capitalism, 
and socialist Democracy. 

In the -dictator-countries, ‘the 
democratic element has been re- 
jected}. and the economic injustice 
and .unreason of Capitalism -have 
found their’. counterpart, .ins the 
political injustice and unreason of 


` Fascism. mee ! 


‘But that.i is not all. ‘Machinery has 
taken mèn many removes from the 
essential rhythms. of life. It’ is 
beyond the power..of the ordinary 
man to,see society, steadily and to 
see it whole; it is beyond his power 
mentally to integrate his life inte 
that of the .community. We have 
explained away the superstition of 
an earlier age; we. know that the 
thunder-clap- is not the anger of a 
god, we know that an eclipse is a 
natural. phenomenon. We havé so 
widened our knowledge of the world 
that we.have no need to` go for 
explanation beyond the bounds of 
reason; we have: so narrowed it that 
we cannot see beyond it. We need 
no longer postulate the .unpredict- 
able activities of: spirits, or of a 
mysterious Fate behind the gods.’ 
Science has banished the- demons 
from a self-contained Universe. 


t 
> 


And: the ordinary man, with his 
ordinary share of knowledge, knows 
this, He lives in a non-arbitrary 
world of þredictable cause and 
effect. He takes a lot for granted; 
he has tremendous faith in the in- 
fallibility of things. He does not see 
specific acts of Providence in the 
life around him. If he puts the axe 
to a.tree, he knows that the tree will 
fall; he does not thank God in 
wonder that the thing should 
happen. This has long’ been so. And 
to-day, even the workings of a com- 
plex social order which we have 
evolved have for us the infallibility 
of Nature herself. If we press the 
button, we expect the bell to ring. 
We expect the 8-4 to run to the 
office each morning; we expect a 
pay-envelope to arrive on’ Friday. 
All this we teke for granted, with 
no real comprehension of the com- 
plicated process whereby a week of 
clerking is translated into four 

: pound- -notes. 


Thus it is that for the mass-man. 


of modern society a breakdown in 
the economic system has a cosmic 
significance. .The whole of his Uni- 
verse has ceased to function. The 
very forces of nature have let him 
down. It is as though the sun had 
failed to rise. And when there comes 
across an ordered life the utter cut 
of unemployment, a whole philo- 
sophy is shattered. As Drucker 
says, the demons have returned. 
A failure in the expected .routine 
of social living, and the modern 
man’s religion ts in tatters. For the 
modern man hds no faith beyond 
the boundaries of his ordinary life. 
His only principle of interpretation 
is the assumption of the permanence 
of the very process he is about to 
interpret. The faith of this age 
depends upon the permanence of a 
transient period of culture. Contem- 
porary society disintegrates, and 
contemporary religion, which is a 
- mere function of that society, falls 
in pieces with it. By whatever name 
jt masquerades, the religion of this 
age lives with the age. When the 
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åge is dying, the religion dies; 
there is nothing left of it to sustain 
men through the.terrible period of 
transition. It was a faith which 


knew nothing. of crisis; and crisis 
killed it. 


+ This is the conditiomof man when 
the Fascist State’ establishes a 
political dictatorship in line with the 
economic dictatorship of monopoly 
Capitalism. The moment of econo- 
mic crisis is also the moment. of 
crisis in the mind and the spirit of’ 
man. The dark: fears, the failure of 
the break-down of faith— 
there is not‘merely a political void, 

but mass-man in terror for the want 
of a religion of salvation. Fascism 
takes its opportunity. The witch- 
doctor plays on the superstitious 
dread; the prophet on the need of 
faith. There appears all the strange 
cultus of. Leader, blood and soil. 
Man is not unaccustomed to a 
religion which is a mere sanctifica- 
tion of the existing order of society ; 
the false religion of Capitalism. slips 
quite, easily into the Myth of the 
Twentieth Century. And there its 
nature is betrayed. ‘: 


One of the earliest writers to 
penetrate to the spiritual evil in the 
heart of National Socialism was 
Karl Barth. The Church tried at 
first to remain neutral in the face 
of what it thought to be.a political 
but Barth soon saw 
that it was impossible to attempt to 
understand National’ Socialism as 
a political experiment without at the 
same time understanding it as some- 
thing else—as a religious institution 
of salvation. It is not possible to 
distinguish in judgment between 
Nazi politics and the Nazi world- 
view. “The justification and power 
of the totalitarian and radical. dic- 
tatorship .of National Socialism lies 
in the presupposition that it is itself. 
and is able to give to men and to all 
men, all that is necessary for 
body and soul, for time and 
PREA for life and death.” The 
dictatorship of National’ Socialism 
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sets itself up to be both State and 
Church. § 


The overt idolatry of National 
Socialism marks it out as the em- 
bodiment of quintessential evil. 
There is no need of further demon- 
stration; persecution, dictatorship, 
falsehood, aggression, cruelty— 
these are but trivial and expected 
symptoms. The National Socialist 
State sets out to be a Church: that 
has’ said all. 

But that is not why Europe is at 
war. 

The economic crisis which de- 
mands the choice of Socialism or 
Fascism; the idolatry; the morbid 
and fearful anxiety of the masses; 
` the power of nationalism; these 
are latent in the whole of the 
contemporary world, and are raised 
to the surface as the economic col- 
lapse shatters the complacency of 
country after country. There is no 
country which has shown any sign 
that th the crisis of decision it will 
make.the democratic choice. Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. do not fight 
for a Socialist Europe; nor does the 
U.S.S.R. fight because Germany 
denies the Christian Faith. As for 
the profound spiritual issue, there is 
not more than a handful of theolo- 
gians in Britain and America whose 
. public utterances give any evidence 
that they understand the religious 
significance of the Nazi idea. The 
English Churches have accepted 
Barth because he endorses the war 
effort, and endorses vehemently, 
and in a strange language which 
their tradition has long forgotten, 
their condemnation of the devilry 
of National Socialism. Barth for- - 
gives them much because of their 
opposition to the armed strength of 
Germany. But Barth must still be 
‘aware of the truth.in what was re- 
puted to be the only English phrase 
he knew: “The English are all 
Pelagians.” The work-righteous- 
ness of our Crusaders; the belief 
that it is possible: for human. men 
to extirpate from Europe the 
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spiritual evil of Nazism by the- 
sword; this is that same essential 
heresy which culminates in the 
idolatry of man, in tha worship of 
the mass-man of National Socialism. 
Europe is at war for economic 
reasons. As Anthony Eden quite 
rightly stated in a radio speech, we 
do not fight Hitler because of what 
he is at home, but because he will 
not stay at home. In spite of Win- 
ston Churchill’s rhetorical flourishes 
and in spite of the reiterated inten- 
tion in some vague way to purge 
the dross from the soul of Europe, 
we fight to resist the economic ex- 
pansion of the Axis powers. Never- 
theless, there is some truth in the 
suggestion that by so fighting we 
are at war against Fascism itself; 
for Fascism must expand to live. 
The ‘‘have-not’’ countries were 
confronted by the choice which 
must one day be made by all. They 
chose Fascism instead of Socialism ; 
they rejected Democracy in order 
that they might retain Capitalism. 
Having made that choice, they were 
compelled to seek an extension of 
their spheres of economic. interest. ` 
The rejection of Socialism involved 
the necessity of a struggle for raw 
materials and markets, the necessity 
for expansion to the detriment of 
their neighbours and of the existing 
empires. And the Fascist powers , 


-had to find some reasonable-seeming 


purpose for their planning. 

It is inevitable that in this age a 
planned economy will supplant the 
planiessness of the Capitalism we 
have known. But you cannot gain 
popular support for confessedly 
planning the profit-motive. The only 
rational end of planning is the satis- 
faction of the needs of the people. 
The rejection of Socialism was the 
rejection of reason in planning. 
Fascism can plan only for war. At 
one stroké, Hitler pleased his mili- 
tarists, apparently cured unemploy- 
ment, and encouraged the indus- 
trialists to submit to the increasing 
power of the Party. 


Planning is inevitable. And 


modern conditions. demand that 
Europe be planned as an economic 
whole, As the New Statesman has 
said, the eggs which Hitler has 
scrambled in Europe cannot be 
unscrambled, The alternativé to 
National Socialism is international 
Socialism; the alternative to a 
Europe unified under a Fascist dic- 
tatorship is a Europe unified into a 
socialist union. War can decide who 
is to plan Europe, who is to control 
it; it cannot decide in favour of 


economic -disorder ard the balance. 


of power. You may do many things 
with bombs and battleships and 
propaganda; but you cannot put the 
clock back. 

War can decide who are to be the 
wielders of power. 
able situation that an army con- 
trolled by Socialists might by its 
victory enable its leaders to possess 
the power which would enable them 
to attempt the task of planning a 
socialist State. It is likely that the 
very results of the battle would fore- 
doom their attempt to failure, to the 
outcome of bureaucracy and harsh 
dictatorship. But this is not an issue 
of practical relevance. For the Allies 
do not fight this war for Socialism’ 
It is a sad commentary upon the 
stultification of left wing thought 
that it should be necessary to re- 
mind our contemporaries that those 


who direct the Allied war effort, and: 


those who declared war on Germany 
on our behalf, are not ‘Socialists. 
Leftist arguments tend to ignore 
this somewhat obvious fact; but the 
Right is aware of it. Mr. Churchill 
long ago assured the Conservative 
Party that there was no possibility 
of Socialism resulting from the 
present war. And he was right. 
War cannot alter the date. And it 
can alter the world’s geography 
only to a very limited extent. Until 
productive methods have passed 
beyond the days of coal and iron, 
Germany will be the industrial heart 
of Europe. Rename the territory 
New Bloomsbury,. if you will; it 


It is a concelv-: 
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_remains the centre of European 
industry. 

It is not an absolute impossibility 
that the war should be twisted into 
a battle fought—with no matter what 
practical chances of success—for 
Socialism. In order so to twist it, 
however, you would have to do. 
more than get rid of those cen- 
venient and not always named | 
scapegoats, the Men of Munich. 
You would have explicitly to declare 
socialist peace aims; and:if you 
meant what you said, you would be 
faced with the non-co-operation of 
your industries and of most of your 
High Command. You would first 
have to undergo the Socialist revolu- 
tion in this country. . . . But this 
argument ends in revolutionary. de- 
featism; and out modern heirs of - 
Lenin’s greatness cannot endure 
the idea of revolutionary defeatism 
in Imperialist war. . 

No country among the capitalist 
Powers would make the socialist 
choice. All that distinguished Ger- 
many from the British Empire was 
that her lack of resources brought 
economic collapse to her more 
quickly and more intensely than it 
approached us. There, but ‘for the 
economics of Imperialism, go we. 
We -cannot fight against our own 
to-morrow; we cannot fight for our 
own yesterday. The war may decide 
who is’to plan and to dominate 
Europe. It may result in a brief 
interim of instability when the world 
will rock in the crisis of delayed 
revolution. That is all. 


- 


As we suffer the transition from a 
laisser-faire to a planned society, 
the industrial life of a nation be- 
comes the prime concern of the 
central government, and the dis- 
tinction between the economic and 
the political ceases to have any 
meaning. We have said that the 
choice is between Fascist and 
socialist planning; but that is a 
dangerous half-truth if an exact 
and static significance is attributed 
to the words. . 
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ciNpw Fascism is essentially -irra-, 
tional. Its economic genesis. is. the 
refusal: to _plan.’for:the reasonable 
and utilitarian end of the general 
welfare. To say:that” the; t time: had 
passed.xvhen the profit motive. could 
have frée.scope is-merely.to:under- 
_$core-the necessity: of planning... All 
_ that the: Fascist ;compromise--can 
httempt is:the retention. of power in 


‘the hands ‘of the’ privileged. It gives l 


the: semblance òf reason: to. its utter 
irrationality by ~planning for-ithe 


ultimate. un-reason ~of ‘war. ‘Such 
is. .thié.:: development.’ inherent:in 

“Capitalism: o fe rig ooa ta ae 
}- It ‘is: difficult -to ‘conceive’. ‘of 


Fascism “without: ivar: -Fascism -as 
weé:have seen it -has:been centred in 
the preparation for‘total war ;.with- 
out the ‘possibility: of war, it ‘would 
| beta. vastly different thing. Ignore 
for..a‘ moment ’-thé: spiritual ‘ill of 
National Socialism,. and. Fascism is 
hothing: but ‘the. refusal of the ruling 
tlass’ to surrendervits. power ; it is 
the control-of the planned ‘society: by 
ind fori,a’ clique. ‘Its central evil -is 
tn its: definition... it is, - -on principle, : 
‘undemocratic. : eaten Te oho 
n Any’ inauguration « oE oga and 
ecénomic plannings likely-to be un- 
` demoċratic'in-practice. The Russian 
Rëvolutions-ħad as their. object ‘the 
establishment ‘of a’-workers’ State— 
an: aim diametrically opposed to that 
ofthe ‘Nazis’and the Fascists. Yet 
the: similarity - between. national 
Bolshevism and National Socialism 
is cnót ‘merely’ an ‘invention of the 
British propaganda~.of the: 'days 
‘before Lord Beaverbrook visited 
Stalin: Both States: have: failed to 
solve:the’ problem of democratising 
a tentralised society in an era. of 
planning,-and at least, one has not 
tried; neither has’ ye ari 
- its revolution. ya 
‘There is Jacking: in, thé tember 
_ of! modern -mass=society all: .con=, 
sciousness Of individual démocratic 
responsibility. The little man wants 
` to'be fed, ‘led, and left. alone. When 
his: habitual ‘surroundings ` are diss, 
turbed, he wants nothing more than 
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that someorie should pack. hack 
habit like cotton-wool around him; 
so; that.he need not. look . upon the 
world. , When he list ns, to his 
leaders speaking, he ‘hans, to the 
resolution. to endure: a: long, long 
war of blood’ and sweat and. toil and 


fears, but Jn, ‘his dances ‘and. Ais - 


love-songs, there is a. Land’ “of 
Bégin- -Again, To-morrow “ts “a 
Lovel Day, ` and—whé knéws— 
perhaps ` ‘next year...’ ..? A's ‘the 
war’ ‘progresses,’ hë: ‘discovers. ñew 
facts. ‘Of ‘gedgraphy’ and history's yhe 
buys a map of the’ Pacific;he has 
Lord: Vansittart to-teach hiie his- 
tory ‘and’ thë “Daily Mirrors sd éx- 
pound: the ‘spiritual ` evil ip- the 
nationalist idea.. His leaders ave 
notable for. their oratory and ‘for 
their inability’ to -understand. the 


tremendous and. impersonal forces’ 


of. history:: It does: not! require ‘the 
special, interests of: the. ruling ‘class 
to give us the fear-thata democratic. 
Socialism:/is ‘unlikely. The realisa- 
tion ..of: democratic Socialism: .de- 
mands’ a ‘long: and. arduous mental 
fight. When: .we ‘enter -ipon. the 
endeavour, the advantage. which the 
population of Great- Britain. will 
hold over-the -people’.of: Germany 
will: be;that..we havé been granted. 
an opportunity. to learn something of 
the. horrors:of Fascism, that we have 
a/national bias for-peaceful change, 


and a’ prejudice. tor the. ‘name. of 


Democracy. 
“The: problem. is to democratise. a 


planned society in.which: industry is ` 
centralised under 


State :control; 
During this century all- ‘the. world 
must- grapple with ‘that problem 
The effects ọf the war are chiefly to 
blur theroutlines of the ‘problem | and 


to’ enable men to ignore its s urgency. 


"History itself compels a planned, 


economy. As far as. is. made.possible 
by ‘their energy. and awareness, men 
will decide who plans: and. how. The 
central 


be: of increasing importance; and 


there will be a-terrible danger. lest ` 


the State should be regarded a as. an 


authority—the State—will | 


end in itself. The danger lies at a 
level profoundly beneath its politi- 
cal symptoms, in the temptation 
which at times besets the State 
to become oth more and less than 
its true self: to vaunt itself into the 
bestower of all that man needs for 
this world.and the next; and to 
neglect its honourable task of main- 
taining the tension of relative 
human justice. It is the citizen’s 
duty to defend the order of the just 
state. Often he has to defend it 
against itself—against its own in- 
herent tendency to slip into the dis- 
order of tyranny, to ignore the 
limits for-all time placed on - its 
authority. Two factors emerge in 
the shape of the future society: the 
State on the one hand, with in- 
‘creased responsibility and power; 
‘and on the other the individual 
human being, with new possibilities 
of personal living opening up before 
him. There is the likelihood of con- 
flict between the two. For when the 
State falls short of its true mission, 
then, in human and political terms, 


the lapse is seen in the State’s re-- 


fusal to recognise the independent 
dignity of the individual: there is 
the germ of the State’s injustice to- 
wards the man. The only social 
wrong a citizen can commit is to 
promote ‘his own interests to the 
detriment of others: here is the 
germ of the individual’s disloyalty 
to the State. There is a constant 
and inevitable tension between the 
‘individual and the State. If the 
individual were perfect, there would 
be no need of the State. But the 
individual is not perfect, and the 


State, which is composed of indivi-- 


duals, shares that imperfection. 
Pacifism is relevant in so far as it 
is a response to this situation. Con- 
temporary Pacifism takes many 
forms. There is the belief that the 
evil of war cannot bring compen- 
satory good in its train; the belief 
that, since means determine ends, 
the evil of war can produce only evil. 
There is the Christian pacifist belief 
that war is so. manifestly a contra- 
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diction of the teaching of Jesus that 
in no circumstances can it be a 


‘Christian duty to support it. Many 


believe that only by non-violence 
can there be produced desirable 


- social ends. There is a section of 


people who mistrust the avowed 
war-aims of governments, and de- 
clare that ‘all modern wars are 
Imperialist wars. Most pacifist posi- 
tions may be placed in one of two 
categories: the dogmatic assertion 
that mani is, never forced to choose 
the lesser of two evils; and the 
socialist belief that all wars are 
capitalist. The two largely overlap. 
‘And perhaps beneath them is to be 
found, the common fountain-head: of 
an inhibition against believing that 
the tragedy of war can be necessary. 

The explicit . arguments for 
Pacifism frequently prove to be un- 
sound. In the case, for example, 
that man is never compelled to 
choose between two evils, and that 
evil means produce evil ends, there 
is an implication which is utter non- 
sense. Evil producing greater evil 
until the end of time, and at any 
point in the cumulative process of 
sin, man at perfect liberty to choose 
the good and ‘to act upon his choice! 
Christian Pacifists of this school 
usually combine their creed with a 
general belief that there is inherent 
in history some force which makes 
for progress. This scarcely clarifies 
the matter! There is profound truth 
in this position—but it is true only 
if the’ rest of the truth be spoken. 
The present writer ts quite prepared 
to accept a belief that evil produces 
evil; and that there is yet a force in 
history making for the good. He 
knows that’ history moves to the 


.coming of Christ and of Anti-Christ, 


and to a consummation which is 
beyond history. But a dualist 
eschatology is anathema to the 


. Liberal Christian Paoifist. 


Yet even although it is unsound, 


the simple case for Pacifism. which 


bases itself on ‘the evident fact that 
war—amiong all the other activities 
of social man—is inconsistent with 
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the Law of Love still has value. For 
an ambivalent tension is of the 


‘essence of history. The logical 


forms in which Pacifism clothes 
itself are less important than the 
reality which it asserts. Over and 
against the popular and current 
assertion of the State, and over and, 
against the dynamic historic drive’ ` 
towards order, Pacifism stresses 
the other element of a human sos 
ciety: the individual human perso. 

Pacifism is, the antithesis bf 
Fascism. The anarchic  pacifigt 
community based on the power of 
Love is not possible in actual his- 
tory. The society without the order 
of coercion is not of this world. But 
the opposite is all too possible; the 
tyrannical society of order without 
freedom is already almost upon us. 

Freedom and. -Order: freedom 
without order is a beautiful idea, 
but it is destined to remain an 
object of meditation; order without 
freedom is an unpleasant thought; 
but it is all too practical politics. 
Because of the nature of man, the 
true community of love cannot be’ 
in time; and Pacifism can Have no 
policy. Because of the destiny of 
man, the lovelessness of Fascism 
must not and shall not be: that is 
the assertion of Pacifism, the asser- 
tion which it must not cease to 
make. 

Pacifism can have no policy in the 
long-term sense; but it cannot cease 
from urging its immediate ‘policy 
upon the community. And its imme- 
diate policy is the cessation of the 
war upon any terms. If a man be- 
lieves the war is not fought in order 
to establish in Europe the only alter- 
native to Fascist hegemony; that 
the economic disunity of Europe 
cannot be restored, and that there- 
fore it is almost meaningless, in the 
absence of a socialist policy, to 
speak of fighting because of Hitler’s 
aggression; if—we should perhaps 
add—he is not entirely convinced by 
the strange history of Lord Van- 
sittart; then there is but one thing 
he can sdy. And that is: Stop the 
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war. And his reason will be that the 
war cannot help and may. well 
hinder the solution of the modern 
problem. § 4 


There remains one'- justification 
for the war against Germany, and 
‘that the most important of them all. 
In order to take a pure example, un- 
confused by other considerations, 
we will assume that the sole and 
sincere aim of the Allied armies and 


“their leaders is to fight against the 


spiritual evil embodied’ in the 
National Socialist State. And we 
will say—for there is no argument 
to the contrary—that National So- 
cialism is an idolatrous .State-wor- 
ship, ‘‘the radical enemy of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The greater the spiritual evil, the 
greater the heresy involved in sum- 
moning a Crusade against it. For in 
the evil of National Socialism there 
is betrayed the essential sin of social 
man; in the Nazi we see ourselvés; 
in National Socialism we see the 
meaning of the implicit secularism 
of contemporary culture. “Ye shall 
be as gods” is the prime tempta- 
tion, and modern man has heeded, 
it; the National Socialist State has 
acted upon it. Against this sin 
lying deep in the spirit of man and 
of all men, there is but one Power 
can stand; and that is the power of, 
God. 

The belief that man, with the aid 
of his weapons of war, or in any 
other way, can overthrow the evil in 
his nature; the belief expressed by. 
Churchill in his declaration that 
‘some Germans are curable, some 
killable” ; this is a two-fold wrong. 
In the first place, it denies the truth 
which it is the duty of Christian 
Pacifism primarily to declare: that 
every human man is a brother for 
whom Christ died, and that Christ 
~ did not die in vain. In the second 
place, and even more seriously, this 
strange belief is worse than heresy. 
It is the ultimate sin; it is the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost. It 
denies the Grace of God. 
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Contemporary Irish Fiction 


A SURVBY 
ETHEL MANNIN 


It is, of course, a subject which 
calls for a book, not for a mere 
essay, bút since in his valuable 
book, The Modern Short Story,* so 
distinguished a writer as Mr. H. E. 
Bates does not devote more than 
some three thousand words to his 
chapter entitled ‘The Irish School,’ 
the present writer may perhaps be 
pardoned the seeming audacity of 


attempting to compress so big a: 


subject: into so small a space. 

The names which ‘come imme- 
diately to mind in considering con- 
temporary Irish fiction are Liam 
O’Flaherty, Frank O’Connor, Joyce, 
Francis Stuart, Michael McLaverty, 
Sean O' Féolain, Lord Dunsany, 
Stephen Gwynn, Peadar O’Donnell 
—and perhaps Donn Byrne, though 
the romantic bewitchment of Blind 
Raftery and Messer Marco Polo 
seems as remote, now, as James 
Stephens’s The Crock of Gold, first 
published in r1912—to belong to 
‘other worlds, long ago,’ rather 
than to the contemporary scene. 
Omissions from critical surveys are 
always of interest; Mr. H. E. 
Bates omits Lord Dunsany, and 
both he and Mr. George A. Bir- 
mingham in his Irish Short Storiest 
omit Francis Stuart and Peadar 
O’Donnell—it is true that Mr. 
Bates and Mr. Birmingham in their 
respective books are dealing with 
Irish short stories and not Irish 
fiction in general, but it would be 
surprising to learn that neither 


Francis Stuart or Peadar O’Donnell , 


had ever written any short stories, 
and they are not to be omitted from 
any consideration of what Mr. 
Bates himself refers to.as ‘the Irish 
genius’ in English literature. My 


*Nelson, 1942. 


tFaber and Faber, 1942. 


own omission of Elizabeth Bowen 
is accounted for by the fact that I 
am of those who find it difficult to 
accept her as an Irish writer. Her 
work, to my mind, has a curiously 
English quality ; English — middle- 
class; even when the scene is Irish 
the same bourgeois atmosphere 
remains, It is of some significance 
that in an interview recorded in the 
September issue of The Bell she 
asserts that the Really Great Irish 
Novel hasn’t been written yet, add- 
ing, ‘Furthermore, I don’t think 
it will be written until we produce 
a writer who thoroughly under- 
stands both the Catholic and the 
Protestant points of view. It’s 
simply a sheer lack of psychological 
experience on the part of our 
writers. ‘When the Really Great 
Irish Novel comes to be written I 
fancy you'll find that it has been 
written by a Protestant who under- 
stands Catholicism and who, very 
probably, has made a mixed mar- 
riage.’ 

Which immediately raises the 
point as to whether the Protestant 
can ever understand Catholicism in 
the real sense, and as to whether 
the Really Great Irish Novel can be 
other than Catholic. It is my opinion 
that the Really Great Irish Novel 
has already been written—by Liam 
O’Flaherty, under the title, Famine. 
I am not sure but that his The 
Informer, and The Black Soul, are 
not also Really Great Irish Novels. 
But Famine seems to me beyond all 
doubt a great novel. 


In asserting that the Really Great 
Irish Novel cannot be other than 
Catholic, since the ‘soul’ of Ireland 
is as essentially Catholic as it is 
Nationalist, I am well aware that 
the Catholic Church is behind the 
preposterous censorship of books 
in Ireland, and that Famine is 
amongst the banned books, along 
with Kate O’Brien’s fine novel 
Without my Cloak and her recent 
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Land of Spices. Nevertheless, it is 
well to remember, as C. B. Murphy 
points out, in the September, 1941, 
issue of The Bell, that the censor- 
ship ‘regularly bans books that no 
Roman Catholic. theologian would 
ban.’- 7 

In the Irish. nuinber ` “of Horizon 
(January, 1942) Frank O’Connor, 

writing on ‘The Future of Irish 
f Literature,’ says, ‘When O’F4olain 
and I began to write it was-with 
some idea: of replacing the subjec- 
tive, idealistic, romantic literature 
of. Yeats, Lady Gregory, and Synge 
by: one modelled’ on “the Russian 
novélists.’ By which he - means 
Turgenev .and Chekhov. veneers 
these two passages:— - 


He had a sense of the most appalling 
desolation. Even the melancholy moon- 
- light on the river,.the three-master' and 
the sailor of the evening before, seemed 
to exist in an ideal’ world, far far above 
him; a world that contained the magi- 
cal lost beauty of Anne. First, love and 
last, there was no one. like her. Never 
before had shé seemed so lovely, so 
pure, so selfless.’ But he had lost the 
way to her. The world would be magical 
again, but' not for him.. Why? 
Oh, God. in heaven why, why, why 
was it that all his assets became liabili- 
ties? Too late and only for awhile he. 
recognised the appalling truth that we 
evade nothing; the heavenly income-tax 
collector, smiles and charges it, up to 
the’ nest assessment, "4 


Never had he felt such-a weariness of 
‘body and of, spirit. ..: Had he been 
a little ‘younger, he would have cried 
with misery, weariness and exaspéra- 
tion; a biting, burning bitterness, like 
the -bitter of- wormwood, filled his 
whole soul. A sort of`clinging. repug- 
nance, a weight of loathing closed in 
upon him on all sides like a dark night of 
autumn; and he did-not know: how to 
- get-free of this darkness, this bitterness. 

` Sleep it was useless to, reckon upon ; 
he knew he should not sleep. : 

He fell to thinking... slowly, list- 
ig lessly, . wrathfully: He. thought of the 
vanity, the - uselessness, .the- vulgar 
falsity of all things human... . Every- 
where the same everlasting pouring of 
water into a sieve, the everlasting 
beating of the air, everywhere the same 
. self-deception. ... 


The first 
story, The Romantic, in his Bones 


ES = 


- from 


is from O’Connor’s 


of Contention collection; the second 
' Turgenev’s - Torrents of 
Spring. Quite different in theme, 
O’Connor’s story, Mithael’ s Wife, 
may be said to be of the same 


“texture as: Chekhov’s The Schéol- 


mistress, inasmuch as in both 
stories the climax is psychological 
—nothing happens -in terms of 


action within the. structure of the 
story, and yet sométhing tremen- 
dous has happened. This quality 
òf climax taking place in the minds 
of. the characters is characteristic 
of Chekhov, commonly criticised, 
as H. E. Bates observes, . on 
the grounds that ‘nothing ever 


happens’. in his Stories, and it 
recurs in, O’Connor’s, stories. In 
a lovely story, Night of Stars, in 


the March. issue of The Bell, again 
‘nothing happens’ within the _ story 
itself, though the implications are 
deeply moving. The story, written 
as a radio script, is in the form of 
a monologue. A man is récounting 


, to his friend his boyhood’s devotion 


to his widowed ‘mother, the dreams 
they dreamed together; his falling 
in Jove, and the -accompanying 
sense of betrayal of his old mother, 
the wild grief at-having hurt her, 
going to her room to say, he was 
sorry and weeping in her arms, and 
the two of, them- clinging together. 
Whilst the story is being told the 
man’s wife is fretting over their 
son who is out late, comes in and, 
gives her short: answers;. she goes 
up to her room—‘whenever.he does 
anything to upset her she just hides 
away and bawls to ‘herself’—and 
the husband having said goodnight 
to his friend goes up to her. All 
that is most poignant may be said 
not to happen in the story at all. 

In his recently published Three 
Tales* there is a story entitled The 
Bridal Night which is to my mind- 
quite’. perfect. H. E., , Batest 
asserts . unequivocally that ‘Joyce’s 
The Dead is: ‘without doubt. the 


*Cuala Press (1942). ; 
+The. Madetn -Short Story. $ 





greatest story that ever came out 
of Ireland.’ Not myself having read 
every story that ever came out of 
Ireland I wpuld not presume to 
express an opinion, but. remember 
the story very well, and the intoler- 
able pain of it, and the sense of 
completeness, but it did not com- 
pletely ‘shatter’ me as did The 
Bridal Night, making it quite im- 
possible to read: anything else for 
the time being. In this story an old 
peasant woman tells of Her son who 


is in the asylum these last seven. 


years. The story is practically a 
monologue. The boy was in love 
with a young school-mistress, who 
came. to the place; when 
became aware of his feeling for 
her, not reciprocating, she avoided 
him, and he went mad: with the 
weight of her on his mind. He 
becomes raving, and the mother 
has the néighbours tie him up with 
ropes. In his ravings he calls con- 
stantly for the school-mistress, and 
it occurs to the mother that if she 
came to him it might quieten him. 
She sends for her, and the young 
woman comes; and the. boy is 
quieted, and they unbind him, and 
he asks her to lie down in the bed 


beside him. The girl agrees, assur-. 


ing the old woman that she has no 
fear and that no harm will come 
to her. The old woman tells it all 
very simply:— ` f 
We went out into the kitchen, Sean and 
myself, and we heard every word that 
passed between them. She got into the 
bed beside him; I heard her; he was 
whispering into her ear the sort of 
foolish things boys do be-saying at that 
age, and then we heard no more, only 
the pair of them breathing. I got up. 
I went to the bedroom door and looked 
in. He was lying with his arm about 


her and his head on her bosom, sleep- . 


ing like a child, sleeping like he slept 

-in his good days with no worry at all 

on his poor face. 

‘In the morning’ the girl slips 
away, promising to return. Later 
the police come and without hand- 
cuffs or ropes take the boy .away, 
and the old woman comments— 


she - 
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‘And isn’t it a strange and ‘wonderful 
thing? From that day to the day she 
left us, there did no one speak a bad 
word about what she did... . Isn’t it 
a strange thing, and the .world as 
wicked as it is that no one could, be 
found to say the bad word of her? 


The author, ‘true to the Chekhov 
principle of personal detachment, 
has no comment to make but that 
‘Darkness had fallen over the 
Atlantic, blank grey to its farthest 
reaches.’ 

There is in this story the same 
intensity of suppressed passion, of 
intolerable longing, that finds 
expression in ‘O’Connor’s Michael’s 
Wife. In the second story in the 
book, The Long Road to Unmera, 
all that ‘happens’ is an old woman’s 
desire to go back to her native 
village to die, the efforts she made 
to get back, and how her son 
brought her back in the end to 
bury” her there. In broad outline it 
is thetheme.of Michael McLaverty’s 
Lost Fields which I have previously 


reviewed in The Adelphi. The 
final story, The Grand Vizier’s 
Daughters, is another of those 
stories that ‘scald the heart.? A 


besotted oldman tells his daughters 
a.story of a Grand Vizier who was 
‘a drunken blasphemous man no 
better than a Christian}? and his 
daughter who was ashamed of him. 
The girl who has been listening 
cries out angrily, ‘I’m not 
ashamed,’ and then the old man 
gets up and goes towards the door, 
and 
He looked like a king; a Richard or a 
Lear. He filled the room, the town, the 
very night with his presence. Suddenly 
he drew himself erect; head in air, and 
his voice rang like thunder through the 
house. 
‘God help us,’ he said bitterly, ‘she was 
ashamed of her father.’ 


The girl rushes after- him, ‘Her 
great brown eyes were starting 
from her head with terror; her face 
was like the face of a child left 
_alone in a strange place.’ s 


‘Daddy, Daddy,’ she cried, ‘Pm not 
ashamed. Oh Daddy, I’ll gever do it 
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again! Daddy, come back to mel 


Come back!’ 


If you are not crying, God help 
you; there is nothing for you but 
the spurious emotionalism of a 
gone-with-the-wind; you had best 
be leaving the Irish alone. 
` George A. Birmingham’s analysis 
of Irish writing in his Preface to 
his Irish Short Stories is interest- 
ing, but curiously unsatisfying, as, 
to my mind, is his collection of 
stories. Oddly enough one of the 
best stories in the collection is 
Michael McLaverty’s Wild Duck’s 
Nest which originally appeared in 
The Adelphi. I shall always main- 
tain that McLaverty is at his best 
—a suretand delicate best—when 
writing of children, and this story 
has all the anguish of child- 
hood’s grief exquisitely portrayed. 
McLaverty is one of the ‘coming’ 
Trish authors to watch; Patrick 
Kavanagh, the young poet who 
wrote his autobiography, The 
Green Fool, some years back, 
another; and Maura Laverty, 
whose beautiful first novel, Never 
No More, was recently published 
by Longman’s, another. Never No 
More is in some respects, in the 
details of the Irish country scene, 
reminiscent of the famous book, 


The Farm by Lough Gur, of which ` 


Shane Leslie says in his Preface 
that ‘It is not a novel nor an agri- 
cultural tract nor a collection of 
folklore, but it possesses all their 


several interests, without their 
fatigue.’ It carries the reader 
through the sgth century and 


carries with it ‘all the mists and 
memories, all the scent and sting of 
the Irish countryside.’ Which also 
is true of Maura Laverty’s novel, 
which is' the story—though there’s 
little enough actual story—of a 
young girl and her beloved grand- 
mother. There is no escaping the 
old woman in Irish literature! Not 
that anyone would wish to, for the 
old Irish peasant woman is as 
integral a part of Ireland as the 
tall dark Queen, Cathleen ni Houli- 


fa 


han, herself. In Yeats’s play, it 
may be remembered, the old 
woman is Cathleen ni Houlihan, 
and she is a’ you girl, and 
had “the walk of a queen’. . 
George A. Birmingham regrets 
the passing of ‘the stage Irish- 
man’; he deplores the influence 
of James Joyce, and absolutely 
declines to believe that ‘the nature 
of Irishmen, the Irishman who is 
written about, not the Irishman 
who writes, has been changed 
either by the Celticism of the 
Gaelic Revival or by the san- 
guinary horror of the revolution.’ 
He considers that Irishmen have 
allowed themselves to ibe bullied or 
frightened out of writing anything 
amusing, and that it isa pity. This 
accounts for a certain faith-and- 
your-honour heartiness in some of 
his selections — Charles Lever, 
Samuel Lover, Somerville and 
Ross, Edward Downey, have pro- 
duced the type of Irish humorous 
story he evidently prefers, though 
he includes a. Yeats story in the 
collection, and two stories of the 
Civil War by Liam O’Flaherty ‘and 
Frank O’Connor, who belong to 
the ‘grim’ school upon which he 
frowns. He complains that since 
‘the revolution’ the amusing Irish- 
man has disappeared from 
literature, and that ‘everybody is 
far too much in earnest now to 
write anything which is not either 
‘strong’ or ‘sordid.”’ All the same, 
Lord Dunsany recently wrote The 
Story of Mona Sheehy—banned by 
the Irish board of censors—a novel 
which is light and beautiful and 
amusing, poetic, witty, and satiric, 
and Maura Laverty has written 
Never No More; and it was in the 
year 1926, after all the ‘sanguinary 
horrors. of the revolution,’ that 
Emir O’Duffy wrote his witty 
satire, King Goshawk and the 
Birds, let it be remembered. 
Whether or not one agrees with 
Mr. Birmingham’s strictures on the 
post-revolution Irish writers, he 
makes one point which is irrefut- 


able, and which is important in 
any consideration of Irish fiction. 
He says, ‘The ‘bright love story’ 
so much fesired by magazine 
editors, is fhe work either of Eng- 
lishmen or Scotsmen. You never 
get a story of this sort from an 
Irish writer.’ Irish writing is, 
generally speaking, singularly free 
from that pre-occupation with the 
relationships between the sexes 
that characterises the bulk of 
English fiction. The Irish love- 
story, when it happens at all, is 
something different. The Bridal 
Night is a striking example of this. 
Liam O’Flaherty’s novel The Black 
Soul, and Francis Stuart’s . The 
White Hare, illustrate the point at 
full length. The White Hare is 
nothing if it is not a love-story, 
nothing if not romantic, but it 
would never satisfy the suburban 


woman lending-library reader who - 


enjoys a good. romantic, or a good 
‘strong’ love-story; it is altogether 
too tenuous, too poetic, too wild 
and strange, this story of a young 
boy who loves his older brother’s 
wife beyond belief. Perhaps that is 
the reason why —because, lacking 
the wildness and strangeness and 
poetry of the Celtic imagination, 
the whole thing is beyond belief, 
like the passion of The Black Soul. 
In The White Hare, the day before 
her wedding, the girl and the little 
boy go-for a walk together; they 
come to an old ruined stone tower, 
from the top of which they listen, 
to the sea, many miles away. The 
boy is excited and a little over- 
wrought and reproaches the girl 
.for being ‘so bloody grown-up.’ 
The girl kneels down on the rotten 
floor-boards of the tower, ‘so that 
her pale stark face was a little 
lower than his,’ and she says, ‘My 
pet, my pet, it isn’t true. Married 
or single, young or old, you’ll 
never be anything less than my 
dearest love and my wild, wild joy.’ 
She puts her arm round him and 
holds him close to her, ‘and they 
stayed like that by the ruined open- 
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ing in the high room,’ and pre- 
sently he tells her a secret. ‘You’re 
my bride, too. You’re more my 
bride than anyone else’s.’ 

I do not think that any English 
author could have conceived a love- 
scene in. such terms. In his novel, 
The’ Coloured Dome, Francis 
Stuart has the lovers only come 
together in a prison cell whilst 
waiting to be shot. For the hero 
‘deep love can only be expressed 
through suffering.’ The heroine 
perceives that ‘the love and tender- 
ness awakened within him was not 
for any woman. She could only 
glimpse dimly the object of his 
passionate desire. To share in him- 
self the anguish of the broken 
heart of the world,’ O’Flaherty’s 
Black Soul is similarly concerned 
with the ‘dark night of the soul’ 
and its ultimate emergence, but 


O’Flaherty does not touch the 
transcendental; his is a Guy de 
Maupassant realism, whether ‘he 


makes a story out of a calving cow, 
a wave breaking upon a rock, or 
out of the labyrinthine ways of the 
dark twisted human soul. His 
genius and that of Francis Stuart 
are at opposite poles, but the same 
highly sensitised imaginativeness 
is at work, and it is an imaginative- 
ness which is essentially Irish. It 
is significant that when O’Flaherty 
gets away from Ireland—writing 
for example of Hollywood—his 
work loses its vigour and becomes 
merely slick, the sort of thing that 
any competent ‘writer could turn , 
out; whereas only an Irish writer 
could have written Famine, The 
Black Sow, and the stories of The 
Spring Sowing and The Tent. 

It is interesting to. speculate upon 
the development. of the work of 
George Bernard Shaw had he 
remained in Ireland... . 

Frank O’Connor, in his essay on 
‘The Future of Irish Literature,’ 
says of Sean O’Fdolain’s new 
novel, Come Back to Erin, that in 
the brief Irish sections of the book 
he is ‘the old O’Fdolain who is 


as 
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bewildered and distressed by what 
he describes,’ and that.‘it is only 
when he reaches America that he 
begins again to use the-full range: 
-of -his powers. : The nest. of 
-simple folk -has found a way out at 
last.” But if the-nest.of simple folk 
find their way ‘out, into.a wider, 
richer, fuller life,” beyond ~. the’ 
puritanism, the provincialism,; the 
censorship and: - insularity,. of 


Catholic Ireland, -what becomes. of > 
the- Great Irish Novel? I shall-:no . 


doubt. be accused of literary ivory- 
towerism and the narrowest kind of 
nationalism, but Į firmly maintain 
that. in spite of the puritanism and 
the censorship, 'and.what O’Connor 
"bitterly calls ‘the emptiness and 
- horrort ‘of - Irish. life’ . generally, 
Catholic Ireland ‘jis still the: ,Irish 
. writers most.. fertile ’ field, the 
‘untilled field!.-still,. not’ in spite of 
her internal influences, but because 
of thém—because of. her national- 
ism, her. isolationism, her Catholic- 
ism. .The only inspired - utterance 
left. in this war-crazed world is 
coming out ‘of © Iréland.. “(Well, 
‘where else is ` it’. coming. from? 
Certainly not from England: or 
America !) And when I say inspired 
I + mèan . inspired—the -> indrawn. 
bréath of authentic passion and 
wonder. Outside- of Ireland we are 
all: stale and ‘sterile, trapped and 
doomed and damned, God help- us. 

The only ‘hope, now,:of ‘sunrise'in. 
the West,’ ‘artistically . -speaking, 
creatively speaking, is ' 
Ireland Catholic, neutral and 
‘nationalist (and here I am thinking 
of Ireland as a`whole, thirty-two 
counties). Not ‘Cathleen ni Houli- 
han eternally contemplating her 
own Tara’ in-a. perpetual. Celtic 
Twilight dripping with romantic 
mists, but < striding, queenly, 
through the . contemporary. ‘scene, 
and- still;. proudly, the ‘source of 
inspiration for’a nation of ‘poets. 
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PROMISE OF LIFE 


The planes go (RURE ee 
above, 


The trees and supple Aeuntighe are 


as one, - 

And the’ blue sky, alve - with 
blackened wings, ~ Co 

Is hażed and lovely in the summer 
sun. 

If some, swift form- of death should 

shortly’ hur}- 

this room ‘and break: 

thread of life. 

No matter still, for I have seen this 
- thing - 


rere know this beauty more “thas 
death or, strife. 


Into “this 


Or greed.—-And if. ‘this is not the 


ultimate vision, 


‘Only the promise of’ forgivenness - 


And the right to live apan, yet the 
‘decision | 

That life must ' ‘conquer death and 
beauty 1 ive 


‘Is in ‘itself the very | meaning of life 
And the breaking of light- across 


the shadowed window.” ,. 
Pay oy EUM, sTouarT.. 
awe : > . 
-. GOOD: ee 
Always the greys and golds“ 


‘Winter’ and summer evenings— 
‘greys and golds’ 
Of the sky! Until dusk ‘enfolds 


Reflecting pond: and thicket, field, 
and lane 


And farm, in slegs a again. 


Always. the wistful psalm 

Winter, and summer: evenisigs—the 
fair-cried psalm . ‘ : 

OF the birds: always. the calm i 

Of. sudden silence: always the last 
‘flight 

That breathes. poda bi ai 


`M: Me a 
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REVIEWS 


Friedrich, Nietzsche: 
Philosopher of Caltuse 


Frederick Coplestone, S.J. 
6d. 


This notable and’ seasonable 
book is much more than a Christian . 
critique of Nietzsche’s philosophy ; 
it is a singularly lucid, charitable, 
and judicious statement of, on the 
one hand, the naturalism and 
vitalism of Nietzsche and his dis- 
ciples and, on the other, of the. 
counter-case for a full and. orthodox 
Christianity. Although its Jesuit 
author leaves no doubt concerning 
his own creed, there is no special 
pleading ; he is rather the 
‘prisoner’s friend’ than his prose- 
cutor. The two cases are fairly 
presented; the verdict and choice 
remain for the reader, 

Nietzsche, on his own claim, was 


Burns Oates, 8s. 


a devotee of Dionysus, the self- ` 


constituted apologist for ‘Dionysus 
versus Christ.’ But he was no 
cheapjack critic of Christianity; he 
deliberately rejected a creed which, 
in part at least, he could appre- 
ciate. He saw Christian love as ‘‘a 
new love, the most profound and 
sublime of all kinds of love’’ and, 
for him, Jesus was ‘‘attractive to 
the -highest degree.’’ Yet he denied 


Christ and chose Anti-Christ, 
Dionysus. His choice was de- 
liberate, courageous, and uncom- 


promising. He has no use for, in 
Father Coplestone’s phrase, the 
‘watery soup of their own con- 
coction’’ of those who deny Christ, 
but cling to some emasculated 
‘Christian ethic’ or minimized 
‘Jesus.’ He follows his choice to 
its inexorable conclusion perceiving 
that “f you sacrifice Jesus . you 
must also sacrifice God,’’ and that, 
if you sacrifice God you also 
sacrifice all meaning in life. other 
than that which, by virtue of some 
titanic self-transcendence, Man can 


himself create. For then “God is 
dead,” and only Man remains. 
. This may be titanism and madness 
(it ended in madness), but it is a 
magnificent madness. s 

Nietzsche dehied Christ because 
he affirmed Dionysus and the two 
seemed to him to be irreconcilable 
contraries. For him Dionysus repre- 
sented life, the life of nature and 
earth, the élan ‘vital, that which 
Keyserling called the ‘telluric 
force.’ This demonic drive of 
natural life was, for him, the only 
real life. The cult of Dionysus is 
“la gaya scienza;-light feet, wit, 
fire, grave, grand logic, stellar 
dancing, wanton intellectuality,’’ a 
“Dionysian powerfulness of soul.” 
He saw that this élan vital was also 
the will to power and self-fulfilment. 
‘Wherever I.found a living thing, 
there found I the Will to Power,” > 
he wrote. He beheld that power 
incarnate and conscious only in 
‘solitary great men,’ the ‘‘higher 
species of ruling and Cesarian 
spirits’? such as Alexander or 
Napoleon or the princely types of 
the Renaissance. Such “great men’ 
are the fine flower of individualism, 
the forerunners of a race of 
Ubermenschen, the ‘Superman,’ a 
‘new nobility’ ‘beyond good and 
evil’ who ‘create their own values’ 
and ‘master-morality’ and are a 
law unto themselves. 

It is the cult of nature, vitality, 
virility, demonic power, indivi- 
dualism carried to its full logical 
conclusion, the modern form of the 
apostasy of the Emperor Julian— 
“The Gods are no more; or rather 
they do not yet-exist. They are not. 
But they will be. We shall be as 
Gods. We have but to dare.” 
Nietzsche „dared. Therefore, like 
Julian, he denied a Christianity 
which seemed to him to deny this 
Dionysian ideal and “‘the natural 
instinct of the happy ‘and the 
sound,’’ and seduce this Samson— 
Dionysus like a Delilah, feminini 
generis, ‘‘converting proud assur- 
ance into anxiety and conscience- 
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trouble,” preaching ‘slow death,’ 
corrupting pagan pride with a 
‘marvellous, fantastic pity.” For 
Nietzsche all this was ‘unnatural.’ 
Like Mr. Llewelyn Powys in 
modern Britain, he held that ‘‘with 
the acceptance of Christianity some- 
thing unnatural entered the world.” 
It is a faith with which many flirt; 
few, like Nietzsche, dare its full 
and dire logic. 

That this is no mere Nazism 
Father Coplestone is generously 
eager to prove. The man who con- 
demned the State as ‘‘the coldest 
of cruel monsters’’. and the: ‘‘habit 
of sacrificing Jews as: the scape- 
goats of all possible public, and 
private abuses’’ was no Nazi. None 
the less the author, argues con- 
vincingly that the vitalism of 
Nietzsche and of Nazism spring 
from a single root; he: who seeks 
to conjure up Dionysus from the 
‘dark unconscious’ is apt to evoke 
a Hitler from the gutter. 

Over against this Dionysism is 
set the counter-creed of orthodox 
Christianity which ‘‘so far from 
being a denial of life, represents a 
fresh irruption of life . . . from on 
high, for which “the purely 
natural man is a fiction” and ‘‘the 
saints -of god are the true 
Ubermenschen,’’ which offers to 
man ‘‘the supernatural life and the 
natural life in due harmony’’ and 
“says yes to life in its totality.” 
It is the thesis of William Law that 
“all our redemption is nature set 
right.” - 

Fas est ab hoste doceri: the 
author of this book has a charity 
of mind and humility quick to learn 
from an avowed enemy of his faith. 
But is there perhaps yet more for 
modern Christianity to learn from 
this tragic heresiarch? He wor- 
shipped the Dionysus in man: 
Christianity affirms that Dionysus 
must die to live, that death is the 
prelude to re-birth and ‘eternal life’ — 
‘first death then life.’ How far was 
Nietzsche’s blindness to the Easter 
aspect of Christianity due to the 
eR 
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witness of a Church primarily con- 
cerned for two thousand years with 
the Calvary aspect, the death of the 
natural man and the denial or 
neglect of ‘earth’? Nietzsche, 
representative of a modern, joy- 
starved race, affirmed the fulness of 
life’s joy and power and ‘truth to 
earth.’ In creed, the Church has 
never denied avhat he affirmed; ‘‘we 
do not wish,’’ said St. Crystostom, 
“to cast aside the body, but cor- 
ruption, not the flesh, but death.’’ 
Perhaps only a Church and a 
Christianity risen to a real Easter 
awareness can give the final and 
true answer to this deep and sound, 
if distorted, Dionysian desire. 
M. CHANING-PEARCE. 


H. R. L. Sheppard 


R. Ellis Roberts. Murray, 15s. 


- Mr: Ellis Roberts’s Life of Dick 
Sheppard is a dying rather than a 
living portrait of the man who made 
pacifism popular when to be a 
pacifist seemed easy; and whose 
inspiration, after his death, has 
kept it in life and strength now 
that, for the easy ones, it has 
become too aimeuls to profess or 
practise. 

None who knew Dick yaa 
tainly no pacifist—can regard this 
book ‘as a satisfactory record: of 
that . straightforward course of 
Christian adventure and discovery 
to which Dick gave up his life. It 
was written by one who did not get 
to know him till he was a physical 
wreck, and until certain breaking- 
points had come into his life, includ- 
ing a conviction that he would have 
to give up his canonry at St. Paul’s 
and probably also his ministry 
in the Established Church—not 
because of its theology, but because 
of its connection with the State, 
which he believed to be a deadening 
influence, fatal to its efficiency. 

Mr. Roberts is too much of a 
High Anglican and too little of a 
pacifist to be capable of passing un- 
prejudiced judgment on. one for 


whom institutional Christianity, in 
its compromise with the powers of 
this world, came more and more 
to mean dagger to a faithful and 
undivided acceptance of the teach- 
ing of Christ. And so, in writing 
of Dick’s peace-testimony, though 
he regards it as worthy of admira- 
tion, for its whole-heartedness, he 
declares that the arguments on 
which it was based were fallacious. 
Yet Dick’s main and most funda- 
mental argumént for pacifism was 
precisely the same as that put for- 
ward some years ago by the 
Bishops at the Lambeth conference 
-~and since then conveniently for- 


gotten—that war was ‘‘incom- 
patible with the mind of Christ.’’ 
Anyone who regards that argu- 


ment as fallacious (for those who 
claim to be Christ’s faithful 
followers) shows that he has a 
divided mind, and that he regards 
Christianity as subject to limita- 


tions which Cæsar has the right to` 


impose. 

In this connection it is well to 
remember that Dick himself was 
not always a pacifist. In the last 
war he was, for a short while, an 
army chaplain; about which he 
once said to me—before he had 
quite found out that he was a 
pacifist: ‘‘Of course, my position 
was quite indefensible, for I was 
justifying and encouraging others 
to do things which I would not do 
myself.” Presently he realised more 
deeply his position—for one who 


was trying to be a Christian. He, 


was asking others to do things 
which he knew Christ would not do, 
and which, therefore, Christ would 
not ask His followers to do either. 


That, for Dick, was the pacifist 
position in a nutshell, and there was 
no moving him from it by any argu- 
ment that not to go to war might 
bring greater -evil upon the world. 
At best, that is only an assertion 
made by one deeply implicated 
party, anxious to shift all the 
responsibility to the other side for 


-last 
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what is the inevitable outcome of 
power-politics. 

It is quite untrue to suggest that 
from that ‘fallacious’ argument 
Dick ever moved an inch. He may 
have felt that, in his founding of 
the Peace Pledge Union, he had 
made the taking of the pledge too 
easy. I think he did; and I think 
the experience of the P.P.U., with 
its paper-membership of scores of 
thousands to whom the pledge has 
meant ‘so little, bore this ‘out. 
He may, therefore, have said 
impatiently, at some time or 
another, -as Mr. Roberts tells us 
he did say, “I detest- the Peace 
Pledge Union.” But though that . 
remark has given the enemy a 
handle, which has been greedily 
seized, for suggesting that he went 
back on his pacifism, there is no 
truth in it whatever. 

But though its half-hearted 
attitude toward Dick’s pacifism, 
and its *funereal drapings with 
the dark shadows of those two 
years of a life so full 
of joyous adventure and socia- 
bility, and humour, and close 
friendships of equal give-and-take, 
makes this an unsatisfactory and 
one-sided version of Dick Shep- 
pard’s life of love and service, it 
deserves a good mark—a very good 
mark indeed—for the account it 
gives of his relations with the two 
Archbishops, Lang and Temple, 
mainly through exchanged letters, 
full of deep affection in spite of all 
differences. That part of the book 
is beautiful and moving. 

For though—when pacifism 
became for him the burning test of 
genuine Christianity, imposing an 
unavoidable parting of the ways 
between Church and State, if 
Christianity was to hold true to its 
professions—though he was pro- 
foundly . disappointed with the 
attitude of the two Archbishops, 
who were both his personal friends 
—there was no diminution in his 
love for them, or their love for him. 
However much they disagreed with 
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him, they knew Dick to be a light 
in this dark world whom the 
‘Church could not well spare. 

“Tf I could think like you, 
Dick,’’ one of them said to him a 
month ‘before he died, “I should 
have an easier mind.” A signifi- 
cant statement, that; and one for 
which there would have ‘been no 
occasion had Dick gone back on 
his pacifism. ` : 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


Last Essays 
Eric Gill. Cape, 5s.. 


Eric Gill was the last of a line 
of artist-socialist prophets—Ruskin, 
Morris, Lethaby, Gill—and with 
him the difference between a crafts- 
man’s heaven and earth became as 
sharply outlined as one of his own 
drawn letters. 

In Gill’s ‘‘Last Essays’’ one feels 
the last word is being said about 
the fundamentals of the artist’s 
relation to society—about society 
itself: ‘‘Nothin remains but 
national dictatorship—or the aban- 
donment of industrialism. I should 
think national dictatorship will 
win.’ ... “It is all a great 
illusion, the release from work does 
not and will not mean the love of a 
good life and good things; it does 
not mean the City of God; it means 
at the best an impossible angelism, 
and, at the worst an impossible 
zestheticism, the worship of the 
pleasure of sensation.”’ 

It is this sort of realisation that 
every modern craftsman needs to 
have at the back of his mind if he 
is to find his way about the world. 

At times the definition is too 
precise: ‘‘God has made the world 
and he has made man such that 
labour, that is to say, work, is 
necessary for life, and God cannot 
have. made necessary that which 
‘In itself is bad.” Finality such as 
that is akin to the finality of the 
functionalist conception of art, but 
it helps, us to understand the 
paradox that Gill, the writer 


co. 


- from 


despair. 


of ‘‘Hand-made and 
Machine-made Buildings,’’ was the 
most successful, if not the most 
employed, of sculptoss for archi- 
tecture; that such a succinct indict- 
ment as ‘‘500 Years of Printing” 
came from the most successful, 
every point. of new, of 
designers of type-faces for the type- 
casting machines, and, what is 
more, came from an artist who was 
on cordial terms (so he records in 
his autobiography) with ‘‘the vile 
tyranny of employers’’; ‘‘the ram- 
pant commercialism of the printing 
trade.” 

It is as though the God of. Civitas 
Dei and the Devil of the Slave 
State could agree on one thing: 
there must be pattern; precision, 
and Gill’s gift of, or craving for, 


Sculpture 
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‘finish, became a token giving him 
‘safe conduct through the lines. - 


Gill spoke as he carved, kindly, 
justly, with peculiar efficiency and 
grace (his prose style is reminiscent 
of Lawrence’s), and so much of his 
attack on our monstrous secular 
decadence is so much to the point, 
that only in the pages of’ the 
Adelphi, that is to Gill’s friends, to 
whom his wine needs no bush, 
would one remember the many 
artistic heroes of our day who 
would seem to have been outcasts 
both from the City of God and the 
world of the devil, yet whose 
message seems to have coherence, 
and who point, without doubt, in 
a direction that does not lead to 
R. MURRY. 


Midnight Hour 


‘Nicodemus. 


Faber and Faber, 8s. 6d. 


The author of ‘‘Midnight 
Hour” speaks with a prophet’s 


, voice, compelling our attention and 


respect—and -we must recognise 
that in a sense it is presumption in 
those who have experienced nothing 
comparable to attempt to criticise 
his ‘‘spiritual pilgrimage.’’ There 
are, however,- certain problems 


whioh this book raises in a crucial 
form which cannot be side-stepped 
in favour of a sympathetic and 


uncritical agceptance of what. is 


undoubtedly a most moving account 
of an unusual psychological ‘experi- 
ence. 

“Midnight Hour” 
covering the months May to 
September, 1941, in the course of 
which the’ writer moves from a 
state of disintegration and despair 
to one of profound peace and cer- 
tainty. This is a tale of violent 
death and of violent rebirth. We 
are arrested by the fierceness of 
the contrasts—‘‘telluric’’—celestial, 
God—-Mammon, the flesh—the spirit. 
The choice, as the writer sees it, is 
absolute. He has of course his 
moments of doubt. ‘‘Is this_ some 
sacrificial suffering ...or mere 
morbid introspection?” But as the 
journal wears on there is less and 
less uncertainty. The cry of ‘‘come 
ye out and be ye separate” has won 
its response. 

Now while I must respect, and 
even sympathise with, this very 
vivid and moving story, I feel that, 
amid all these sharp antinomies, 
one strange contrast was ignored. 
Suppose one says crudely—What is 
the relevance of this agony to the 
world’s agony of here and now?— 
what does it mean in terms 
of Malta and Stalingrad and 
Coventry? The answer is not clear. 
Some might add that it was not 
important. But many Christians 
would agree that Christianity has 
tragically failed to deal adequately 
with the hard, unattractive and 
hideously particular moral problems 
raised by the present world con- 
flict: and for a non-Christian, like 
myself, this failure seems crucial. 
It is true of course that if one 
adheres to any creed one is on a 
razor edge between essential des- 
peration and cowardly escape—and 
Nicodemus certainly realises this. 
He, fears the strangeness and 
separation of Barth’s Christianity. 
-He answers it with ‘‘Christ is the 


is a journal 


‘unnatural—the emphasis 
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bridge.” With Him Christianity ` 
“comes down among men, grows 
simple, human, kindly, friendly.” 
Yet there is more of strangeness 
than of ‘humanity in this journal. 
One feels throughout a lack of 
appreciation -of concrete human 
things—whether those things be 
thought of in terms of the cities of 
Europe or in terms of individual 
men and women. There is talk 
of ‘‘Europe’s tired Troy,” “birth, 
wedlock, and death’’——but there is 
a strange lack of pity for these 
things and of any feeling of inti- 
macy ‘or identification with them. 
The statement at the close that 
“Christianity to be reborn must 
take to the height of transcendence’” 
is more in accord with the tone of 
the whole book. One may sympa- 
thise with this horror that turns its 
face utterly from this world as from 
a place of unrelieved filth and cor- ' 
ruption—but the problem of the 
“return to the Cave’’ remains -a 

very real one for Christianity. 
Perhaps it is partly that it is 
difficult for the young to -under- 
stand a certain sort of disgust with 
this world—and sometimes in 
‘Midnight Hour” the cry of the 
prophet can hardly be distinguished 
from the ‘‘no more’’ of one who 
has simply lived too long and too 
intensely. In such a one the love of. 
the cool Wiltshire hills is not 
on the 
pastoral and the virginal, the long- 
ing for the life of the country 
parson where poet is reconciled 
with priest. But ‘human life with all 
its dirt and muddle and triviality 
breaks in .upon the beauty of 
Salisbury Cathedral. Will the 
“reborn vision” focus itself upon 
those incoherent details, or will it 
rest only on the quiet curve of 
the hills? It is symptomatic that 
Nicodemus describes poetry as essen- 
tially virginal and pastoral, and 
compares the apartness of the 
artist with that of the saint. But 
the artist is not ‘‘apart’’ in this 
sense. He sees the earth fréshly and 
Be 
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` strangely; ‘but he is intimately part 
of it, he is inside the things he sees 
and speaks of, as well as outside 
them. He is of their substance, he 
suffers with them. Of saints I 
know nothing. But it does seem that 
a Christianity which does not 
equally allow itself to be ‘‘tangled. 
in the machine,” which is not pre- 
pared to identify itself with the grim 
and unromantic details of human 
existence, will have little to say to 
the ordinary men and women whose 
lives are crushed beneath the 
weight of solid particular events. 
Nicodemus asks of his new faith 
whether it is at home among the 
hills. Yes, it is as splendid and as 
satisfying as they: But is it at home, 
too, in the cities and on the battle- 
fields of the contemporary world? 
The completeness, the apartness, of 
the creed outlined in “Midnight 
Hour’? makes one doubt whether 
such a faith could deal with life 
outside a monastery or a country 
parsonage. 

If the choice for ‘Christianity is 
between these transcendental crags 
and the milk-and-water piety which 
Nicodemus so justly condemns, then 
it cannot hope to grapple’ with the 
bewildering and terrible situations 
in which man finds himself at this 
moment, nor to deal with the moral 
problems of a rapidly changing 
world. Whether such Augustinian 
passion, if balanced by a calmer 
Thomism (the ‘‘tension’’ of which 
Demant speaks) would enable the 
Church to take a strong and definite 
lead towards a saner order of society 
in this world, I do not know. 
Whether and how the two strains 
can be reconciled is not for an out- 
sider to say: and I write with 
acute consciousness of my inability 
to deal with the theological issues 
involved. Perhaps the answer is, 
as Nicodemus suggests, that there 
is room for all souls inside the 
Church—for the fierce prophet as 
well as the practical pastor. Diff- 
dently, „since it may seem -an 
impertinence for one who is not a 


fe 
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Christian to attempt to criticise 
such a book at all, I would suggest 
that the contemporary problem be 
faced in all its hideous complexity, 
and that the question of action here 
and now be answered, however 
hateful the problem and. however 
difficult the answer. 
IRIS MURDOCH. 


Collected Poems 
Best Tales 


Walter de la Mare. 
Faber and Faber, t2s. 6d., 8s. 6d. 


I suppose, though I do not 
know, that Walter de la Mare is out 
of fashion among the intelligentsia. 
After all, it would be hard for the 
most friendly critic to award him 
any of the really coveted titles— 
‘*tortured,’’ ‘‘agonised,’’ ‘‘disillu- 
sioned,” and so forth—and as we 
know, a poet who is none of these 
things can only be ‘‘escapist.’’ 
Among the humble multitude, how- 
ever, who read poetry, not because 
they are interested in it, but because 
they.love it; who do not regard a 
contempt for Browning as the corol- 
lary of an admiration for Lawrence, 
or a dismissal of Shelley as the pre- 
condition of an appreciation of 
Donne; who are totally indifferent 
to any and every Bull issued by the 
New Writer: with these, I think, 
Mr. de la Mare still holds a place of 
honour. 

Indeed, there must be many of us 
upon whose affection some score or 
two of his poems retain a quite 
unique hold. We do not read them 
often, perhaps: ibut that is because 
the mood to which they appeal with 
all their enchantment comes rarely 
now—the worse for us; still less do 
we talk about them; and that not 
only because the dust on their wings 
is too fine not to be smudged by the 
collector’s thumb—we feel that this 
talk about poetry, its nature and 
purpose, the significance of this 
poet and that, has become a weari- 
ness and an evil. It is only lest 
silence be mistaken for ingratitude 


that I venture to draw attention to 
these two new books. 

Mr. de la Mare is the poet of 
nostalgia—ye know that. He is 
haunted, as few have been to the 
same degree, “by a sense of the 
transience of all lovely things, and 
a longing for the unchangeable and 
timeless: This sense and this long- 
ing form the leading motif of half 
his most well-known, and more than 
half his most perfect lyrics. Even 
the peculiar poignancy and intensity 
‘of The Old Angler—a ballad which, 
in my opinion, ranks beside La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci—cannot be alto- 
gether dissociated from it. His 
philosophy, too, gropes round the 
doors of death. This .is the most 
familiar side of his work; but he is 
no man of one idea, and there is a 
danger that by overemphasising 
this we may be led to pay insuffi- 
cient attention to the others. 

Turning over the pages of these 
Poems, for example, I am struck— 
and not for the first time—by his 
achievement as a nature-poet. Even 
by his admirers Mr. de la Mare is 
often called- vague; but what, I 
wonder, could be less vague than 
all these flawless miniatures of the 
English birds—Titmouse, A Robin, 
Jenny Wren, and the rook 
“‘hunched cold in ruffled wings”? 
What less “ghostly”? or “misty” 
than The SnailP— 

Then, all your wreathed house astir, 

Horns reared, grim mouth, deliberate 

pace. ... 

Shakespeare and Clare have both 
done well by Master Snail, but this 
surpasses either. And there are 
literally scores of such observations 
scattered throughout these poems, 
from first to last: observations 
oe with the precision Or sheer 
ove 


Nor is the poet’s water atten- ` 


tion confined to the non-human 
world. Some of the Characters from 
Shakespeare convey the very sensa- 
tion of the plays they figure in; and 
one would have to seek far to find a 
portrait more exquisitely drawn 
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than that of The Widow, with all 
the pathos suggested by that one, 
perfectly appropriate simile, 


Her narrow hands, like birds that 


make 
A nest for some old instinct’s sake, 
Have hollowed a refuge for her face. 
It is hardly surprising that anyone 
so delicately responsive to tones and 
overtones should be haunted by the 
memory of mutability. 


“Whether it is the response that 
awakens the memory, or the 
memory that heightens the response? 
It is impossible to say. Equally 
impossible to answer the kindred ` 
question, whether the depth of the 
poet’s penetration into the change- 
less world of childhood is the cause 
or effect of his poignant sense of 
change. That they are related, he 
himself makes clear in a dozen 
different places; not least in the last 
stanza of the book: 

When then in memory I look back 
To childhood’s visioned hours I see 
What now my anxious soul doth lack 
Is energy in peace to be 
At one with nature’s mystery. 
Lines like these and the more subtle 
childhood reminiscences of Martha, 
Miss Loo, Old Susan, and Nodd, 
provide a natural link between the 
other poems in this volume and the 
Songs of Childhood which—includ- 
ing, we may hope, Bells and Grass 
—are to be collected separately. 


That there is nothing sentimental 
about Mr. de la Mare’s attitude to 
childhood these songs alone, and 
their unfailing popularity with chil- 
dren, would be proof. Confirmation, 
if any were needed, is to be found 
in some of the Tales. The stories of 
The Almond Blossom and The 
Trumpet, Miss Miller and Miss 
Duveen, in which the reactions of 
small children to the most diverse 
situations are delineated with the 
same wonderful fidelity and objec- 


‘tivity, are among the best even in 


a selection of The Best. 


Indeed, these tales are most 
warmly to be recommendéd. There 
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is not one which will not bear being 
read many times over. Again and 
again, at the end of an apparently 
straightforward story, the author 
leaves one with a sense of some 
deeper meaning half-revealed, which 
could be revealed wholly in no other 
way. His mastery of prose seems to 
be as complete as his mastery of 
verse; nor do the: pieces lack 
variety. That Mr. de la -Mare could 
tell a ghost-story inimitably any 
reader familiar with the poems could 
predict; that he should also be able 
to tell it convincingly in the idiom 
of an ex-butler or a verger might 
not.be so readily suspected. 
Nevertheless, it is to the poems 
rather than the prose-works that 
one turns naturally for the. best. 
expressions of his genius. Walter. 
de la Mare cannot, I think, be called 
a great poet any more than Rossetti 
or Thomas. The .'range of the 
experience transmuted in his verse 
is too restricted: for it cannot 
seriously be maintained that the few 
pieces in which he seems to have 
made „a deliberate effort to extend 
this range—the ‘‘realistic’’ sketches 
in The Fleeting, for example, or 
that quaint, Browningesque soli- 
loquy, Dreams—rank with his best. ` 
But he is something more than.a 
good poet, too. Since W. B. Yeats 
died, he stands out as the best poet 
’ writing in English at the present 
time. F.A.L. | 


Introducing James Joyce: A 
_ Selection of Joyce’s s Prose 
T. S. Eliot. 


Faber and Faber, 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Eliot in his Introductory 
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Note insists that his selection is 
intended for new readers. He has 
attempted a difficult task. Joyce’s 
work, except ‘for thé early stories, 
Dubliners (and to a lesser extent, 
A Portrait) does not lend itself to 
selection. ‘‘The later books, Ulysses 
and Finnegan’s Wake, are too 
closely constructed, and depend too 
much upon cumulative effect, for 


- any extracts to be more than those 


parts easiest to grasp in isolation. ”? 
This is true; and one Wonders if a 
selection (even so careful a one as 
Mr. Eliot’s) is the ideal way ‘to 
introduce Joyce to new’ readers. 


And. that thought engenders a 
series of ‘thoughts on the pretty, 
pass The Novel has come to,- that 
we should require a selection. to 
awaken the interest of hypothetical 
readers. Nobody ever had to pre- 
pare a selection ‘of Fielding, or 
Hardy, or “Tolstoy, or even of” 
Henry James. But these are diffi- 
cult days; and there. is no reason 
why we should expect the novel to 
retain its innocency. We have, to, 
pay the price of our consciousness, 
or supra-consciousness; and we 
must be prepared to read our novels 


‘with a wet towel. round the head. 


The man who wrote Ulysses and 


‘Finnegan’s' Wake at least believed 


in himself; he devoted eight years 
to the one, seventeen years to the 
other. Few of us could sustain such 
constancy. We may regret the 
passing of our innocency; we may 
deplore Joyce’s. complexity and 
qbscurity; but we are bound to 
respect the aungleneee and integrity’ 
of his vision. J.P.H. 
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The Surgery of 


JOHN MIDDLETON 


_The crucial political task of 
our time is to bring industrial pro- 
duction under social control. But 
that is only half the problem: and 
‘the simpler half. The difficult half 
is to discover how to do it without 
‘creating an intolerable society. 
That is really what the’war, in the 
West anyhow, is about. That is the 
clue to the pattern, which is there, 
however much it looks like chaos. 
But men’s awareness that this’ is 
what the war is about is frag- 
mentary. It is increasing; but 
nothing like fast enough. 

How to bring industrial produc- 
tion under social control without 
‘creating an intolerable society in 
the process—that is the real -ques- 
tion. No abstract answer is relevant 
or acceptable: for there is no 
general idea of an intolerable’ so- 
ciety. Intolerability is relative; and 
is of two kinds: internal and 
external. Internal intolerability is 
relative to the habits and expecta- 
tions of the members of the society 
before the attempt to bring indus- 
trial production under social con- 
trol. What is tolerable in Russia 
may be intolerable in England; 
what is intolerable in France may 
be tolerable in Germany. The thres- 
hold of internal tolerability varies 
from nation to nation. i 

External tolerability is a different 
matter; but likewise variable. It is 
relative not to the habits and 
expectations of members of the 
domestic society, but to the habits 


and expectations of other societies. 


Thus, a society may be tolerable at 
home and intolerable abroad. Soviet 
Russia, so long as it inspired and 


A 






financed the international revolu- 
tionary designs of the Comintern, 
was an intolerable society to other 
nations. Similarly, Nazi Germany 
became intolerable, not because she 
established social control of indus- 
trial production, but because she 
established it for the purpose of 
organizing the. German people for 
aggressive war. Soviet Russia, on 
the other hand, has become an 
externally tolerable society by re- 
nouncing its former policy of 
instigating universal social revolu- 
tion. Perhaps, even now, its near 
neighbours — Finland, _ Sweden, 
Turkey—do not yet regard it as 
entirely tolerable. But it is hard to 
please “everybody: in particular, 


‘small nations. 


In Nazi Germany, existing indus- 
trial production was brought under 
social control. This is still 
vehemently denied, on a priori 
grounds, by most Socialists and 
Communists: nevertheless, it is the 


‘fact. Because they do not like the 


kind of social control, they deny 
that it exists. Nazism, they say, is 


“capitalism tn articulo mortis main- 


tained by internal violence. But 
that is, not true. Nazism is not 


-capitalism at all. Control of produc- 


tion is entirely divorced from 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. That is why, say others, we 


are fighting Germany: because it is 


anathema, having carried through 
an anti-capitalist revolution. That 
also is not true. We are fighting 
Germany ‘because it was organized 
for aggressive war. 

Whereas the- pre-revolutionary 
industrial production of Germany 


i 
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was very great, exceeding that of 
Britain and second only to that of 
U.S.A.,  pre-revolutionary indus- 
trial production in Russia was rela- 
tively unimportant. 

Capitalist industrialism was only 
beginning there, while Germany 
was a full-fledged industrial society. 
The aim and achievement of the 
Russian revolution was not to bring 
existing industrial‘ production under 
social control, but to build up, 
almost from nothing, a great 
modern apparatus of industrial 
production on the initiative and 
under the control of society. In 
other words, Russia eliminatėd 
what had hitherto been. a necessary 
phase in the process of industriali- 
sation—individualistic capitalism. 
Russia by-passed that phase, and 
was driven directly from a primi- 
tive agrarian economy (with a few 
spots of capitalist industrialism) to 
a high-pressure state-capitalism. 

Internally, the post-revolutionary 
societies of Russia and Germany 
were tolerable—to Russians and, in 
the mass, to Germans. That they 
would have been intolérable to 
Englishmen, or Frenchmen, or 
Americans is true; but rather 
irrelevant: for it is the mass that 
matters to-day. It was as miser- 
able an individual destiny to be a 
kulak in Russia-as it is to be a Jew 
in Germany. We may believe that 
if French peasant-proprietors, or 
British Jews, had been treated as 
their similars were in Russia and 
in Germany, there would have been 
a universal uproar: as, indeed, 
there has been in France even 
under Nazi control. But liquidation 
of kulaks in Russia, and Jews in 
Germany, was carried through 
ruthlessly. Doubtless, in both 
countries there was some general 
moral malaise and much individual 
kindness; but nothing more sub- 
stantial. Both peoples were inured 
to the’ ruthless exercise of the 
power of the state. Domestically, 
in spite, of the terrorism of Ogpu 
‘and Gestapo, the post-revolutionary 
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‘therefore 
‘and, last but not least, that we 


societies of Russia and Germany 
were. tolerable to the mass. $ 

On economic grounds, the 
analogue. of the Russian revolution 
was and is impossiblé in Britain. 
The class structure of pre-revolu- 
tionary non-industrialized Russia 
was quite different from that of 


‘Britain. But, on economic grounds, 


an analogue of. the Nazi’ revolution 
was possible here. It did not 
happen, for many reasons: of 
which the chief were that social 
revolution was not so urgent, that 
practicable parliamentary govern- 
ment was a deeply established 
tradition, that internal violence was 
unnecessary and tabu 


had managed to overcome our 
internal economic crisis by a pro- 
gramme of rearmament, under- 
taken with general approval, to 
meet the growing menace from 
Nazi Germany. That is to say, the 
Nazi revolution in Germany helped, 
very considerably, to prevent a 
Fascist revolution here. 

In somewhat the same way the 
Communist revolution in Russia 
helped, not exactly to prevent a 
Communist revolution here (for 
that was economically impossible), 
but to impede the development of 
a democratic socialist revolution. 
But whereas the effect of the 
Russian Communist revolution in 
this country was to smear peaceful 
democratic socialism with the 
odium of terrorism, which was in 
the main a psychological effect,* 
the effect of the Nazi revolution 
was direct and economic. Nazi 
re-armament had to be countered 
by British re-armament; and 
British re-armament saved the 
situation: temporarily anyhow. 

Perhaps more than temporarily. 
For it carried us into the enormous 





“The classic example of it was Viscount 
Snowden’s (Our Philip’s) broadcast on the 
eve of the 1931 election in which he 
denounced the refusal of the T.U.C. to 
accept a 10 per cent. cut in the dole as 
“Bolshevism run mad’?! 


acceleration of existing economic 
and social processes which is pro- 
duced by total war, with the 


apparatus of representative democ-. 


racy still * working, and the 
emotional attitude of general con- 
sent unbroken. No' “‘liquidations’’ 
were necessary, for 18b hardly 
comes into the category. On the 
contrary, one saw the curious 
‘spectacle, so different from 1914, of 
the opposition pushing an almost 
reluctant Government into war. 
Whereas, in order to produce an 
-ante-bellum unity, the Nazis had 
to improve on the internal terror- 
ism employed by Russia, Britain 
could allow the war. itself to pro- 
duce unity. She had the conscious- 
«ness of being on the -defensive (as 
events quickly showed she was). 
She had the advantage of believing 
that the hardships, the sudden 
breaks with tradition, the universal 
regimentation, were forced upon 
her. They were, she believed, neces- 
sary to survival: as primitive and 
instinctive a conception as the 
instinct of self-preservation in an 
individual. Britain was fighting 
“for her life.” The question: 
“What do you mean by. life?” 
seemed an impertinence. Therefore, 
it was easy for her to do in war 
what she could not possibly have 
‘done in peace without provoking 
internal warfare. For the unthink- 
able . violence of an _ internal 
minority—such as enforced the 
revolutionary change in Russia and 
Germany—was substituted the 
external violence of Nazi Germany. 

Inrelation to peace-time Britain’s 
vast inertia towards the key- 
problem: How to bring industrial 
production under social control 
without creating an intolerable 
society?, this constellation of 
circumstance was manifestly provi- 
dential. She had reached, in regard 
to the key- -problem, ` a condition of 
stasis, scarcely disguised by the 
fact that the capitalist industrial 
machine was kept going by belated 
re-armament. War was necessary 


AS 


to-be satisfied; 
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to unlock the stasis. If the capitalist 
industrial machinery of Britain 
could have been employed to pro- 
duce other goods of equal produc- 
tive implication to be purchased by 
the State, the stasis would have 
been broken. But so would capital- 
ism, also. That was the rub. If 
the two necessary conditions were 
if the wheels of 
industry were to go round and 
capitalism remain at the controls, 
the goods produced to be bought 


‘by the State had to be socially use- 


less goods: goods better not: pro- 
duced at all. This is the tragedy 
of our times. If Government-pur- 
chased production for use had been 
our solution of the 1931 crisis—in 
other words, if instead of reducing 
unemployment pay we had raised 
it, if the Beveridge Report had 
been’ made law then—then, almost 


‘certainly, the Nazis would have 


failed to establish their grip on 
Germany. Britain would have had a 
pattern to offer a Germany frantic 
with despair. She would have saved 
herself by her exertions and 
Europe by her example. 

That is what she is supposed to 
be doing now. I doubt it. What has 
happened is that .total war in 
defence has enabled Britain once 


more to postpone the evil day when 


the key-problem must be consciously 
solved: Britain has brought indus- 
trial production under social con+ 
trol. That is true; but the social 
control is temporary, for the dura- 
tion only. She has done this without 
creating an intolerable society. 
That is true; but the present 
organization of British society is’ 
tolerable only because we are at 
war. As a peace-time British so- 
ciety it would quickly be found 
intolerable. In fact, just in so far 
as we have brought industrial pro- 
duction under social control, we 
have created an intolerable society. 
It ts because we believe that -both 
conditions are temporary „that we 
endure them. War has made the 
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intolerable. society tolerable, so 
long as the war lasts. 

But one day it will end, and what 
then? What will the robin do then, 
poor thing? How make the intoler- 
able society tolerable? Conversely, 
how make a tolerable society 
assume control of industrial pro- 
duction, without recourse to 
internal war? . , 4 

Much depends upon when the 
war ends, and how. Mr. Churchill’s 
speech of ToT 1x threw a 
sudden beam of illumination into 
the dim and distant future. It is 
the ‘ most. historically important 
speech he has delivered since the 
war began. It says quite plainly 
that Britain and the U.S.A. have 
come to a binding agreement. 
First, the U.S.A. will help Britain 
force Germany ,to unconditional 


surrender. When, and only when,_ 


that has been accomplished, Britain 
will help the U.S.A. to force 
Japan to unconditional surrender. 
Diagrammatically, nothing could 
be neater. Yet I wonder whether, 
when the curtain opens on the 
second act of this projected drama, 
Britons will feel enthusiastic about 
it. Will they be prepared to accept 
another: two or three years of the 
intolerable society, because they are 
‘still at war—in the Far East? That 
will no longer be a defensive war, 
as far as British sentiment is con- 
cerned,. though it will be a defen- 
sive war for the Americans. It is 
hard to imagine this country 
accepting the regimentation of 
total war, in order to send its con- 
scripts by the million to the Far 
East. 

When it comes to the second act 
Britain may discover that her part 
in it has to be secondary: that we 
are the appointed policemen of 
Europe, and that our contribution 
to the Eastern war can be only 
naval. Thus, we should be only 
half at war: just enough at war 
_ to justify what will be necessary of 
the war-time controls and regi- 
mentation, just enough at war to 
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make an intolerable society feel, 
not tolerable, indeed, but some- 
thing in between, just enough at 
war to make it unnecessary to find 
e 2 
any useful use for the products of 
our industry, just enough at war 
to take the sting and danger out 
of peace. War on tap and ad 
libitum, so to speak, a via media, 
in the good British tradition, by 
jogging along which we may hope 
to find yet another via media, 
between the social control of indus- 
trial production on the one hand. 
and an intolerable society on the 
other. : 
That is, perchance, the states- 


.man’s dream; and maybe it will be 


the reality. Maybe we shall find the. 
way to establish social control of 
roduction without creating an 
intolerable society, only by having 
a major war on hand, of such a 
nature that we can participate in it 
as much or as little as we please. 
Whereby we can have as much 
belligerency as is required to take 
up the slack of our individual pro- 
duction to justify the universal 
rationing which will continue to 
make nonsense of profits, and 
wealth, and income-tax credits, and 
money in general, Until the blessed 
day comes when the simple folk 
get wise to what is happening, and 
cry: “We want vacuum cleaners, 
not battleships.’’ : 

Pain à discretion ‘used, in’ the 
brave old days, to be the legend in 
the cheap French restaurants. As 
much, or as little, bread as you 
liked. Guerre à discretion may 
indeed be the way along’ which we 
shall grope to our British destiny. 
It is at least conceivable that by 
that way we shall win peace by 


‘degrees. Just so much of an in- 


herently peaceful society as we 
succeed in establishing at home, 
Just so much will our energies be 
withdrawn from war. Just so much 
as our mechanism of prodiiction is 
employed on making more. things 
of use to men’s lives, just so much 


will it’ cease to make things that 
are delectable only to death. 

But will even that process of 
gradual ‘disengagement from war, 
and slow return to péace, produce 
a tolerable society? It is hard to 


say. Tolerability, we repeat, is 
relative. During the process, so- 
ciety will give the mass-man 


security. That is probably more 
important to him than freedom. 
And freedom has become an in- 
credibly difficult conception in 
industrial society to-day. The 
wisest man will have no ready 
answer to the question: What can 
freedom mean in the kind of so- 
ciety that is inevitable? 

We shall find out only by making 
the effort to achieve it, by wrig- 
gling ourselves about, so to speak, 
until we find a not intolerable posi- 
tion in the national ménage. If we 
can lead lives that satisfy our own 
deep and unconquerable desires, we 
need not worry over-much because 
many familiar freedoms are gone. 
Provided we have come to know 
ourselves well enough and candidly 
enough to be sure about the breath- 
ing space we must have; provided 
we have decided“ what things are 
necessary to our own salvation as 
plain, decent human beings, and 
are determined not to relinquish 
those; provided we keep our feet 
on the earth, however much our 
heads be in the clouds; provided 


we ask of society no more than we . 


are convinced we have an inde- 
feasible human right to possess or 
enjoy, to.do or avoid doing; pro- 
vided all this, then I believe we 
shall always find (however much we 
now appear to be oddities and out- 
casts) men and women by the thou- 
sands with whom we shall be joined 
in demanding, and securing, the 
asic freedoms without which life 
n society is intolerable to an 
Englishman. 

But we must not pretend to know 
»xactly “what these freedoms are. 
At present Britain, considered as 
i society, is like a patient under 
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chloroform. An immense surgical 
operation is being performed upon 
him while he dreams of heaven 
knows what. When he wakes, he 
will find that many of his elemental 
and natural functions are inhibited. 
He will find he cannot walk, that 
a long period of education even 
into hobbling on crutches is necés- 
sary, and that weary months of 
convalescence will follow during 
which he will slowly get on to some 
sort of intimate terms with his own 
body. He could have avoided the 
operation had: he been wise; but he 
went on in the old: ways till there 
was no choice except between 
anzsthetics and surgery on the one 
hand, and death on the other. 
Coming back to life will be a pain- 
ful process in itself; but still more 
painful the dawning realization 
that he is not the man he was and 
never will be. The adjustment . 
between social control of industry 
and a tolerable society which he 
might have made as a free man, 
will have been made for him by the 
surgery of circumstance in the 
anesthetism of war. He will have 
to discover how to live, by living. 


THE MONSTER 


Men are more gentle than their 
laws 
Which doom or justify: 
And are more righteous than the 
cause 
For which they. kill or die. 


Familiar rage is passionate 
And still a human mood: 

But when our conscience is the state 
Banners usurp the blood. 


Between the man of flesh and bone, 
Whose’ fibres pulse and feel, 
Uprears a grey automaton 
With hands and face of steel. 


He is the common enemy, 
Nameless, unfeatured, blind: 

Men arm against this beast, nor see 
A monster of the mind., 


WILLIAM SOUTAR . 
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The Importance of Politics 


‘JOHN NIBB 


In the search for a peaceful 
world, many pacifists desire to 
eschew politics, an attitude that is 
quite intelligible, for we have all 
heard that politicos is a ‘“‘dinty 
garne” and the picture of politicians 
“feathering their nests’? while 
abandoning principles once loudl 
proclaimed is familiar. Disraeli, 
who certainly was in a position to 
know, scoffed at the Gladstonian 
idea of morality in politics. Never- 
theless, although abstention fram 
conscious political activities is quite 
intelligible, it is not highly intelli- 
gent, for politics—which after all 
means government—is at the, very 
root of many of our troubles and 
most especi y at the root of inter; 
national war. 

It is not necessary that a 
politician should play a ‘“‘dirty 
game’’; even party politics may ‘in 
theory be honest, although in prac- 
tice this can hardly be expected, as 
honesty cannot be the keynote of 
those who support or oppose 
measures merely on party grounds ; 
however, a party determined to 
judge all legislation on its intrinsic 
value and act accordingly is at 
least conceivable. But it is not with 
party politics that pacifists need to 
concern themselves; their concern 
should be with ‘‘high politics,” 
that is to say, with governmental 
policies that affect international 
affairs, for this is the sphere of 
peace and war, a sphere in which 
morality cannot be dominant unless 
the existing political system of the 
world is altered: There was indeed 
ground for Disraeli’s view that 
politics and morality do not har- 
monise, because in “‘higth politics” 
deception is essential in a world 
` where real or supposed ‘‘national 
interests’? are supreme. Recently 
in Peace News the Duke of Bedford 
outlined a sensible course of action 


yo: 


which an imaginary pącifist Prime 
Minister of Britain might take in. 
the present war, but can anyone 
suggest what satisfactory ‘action a 
Prime Minister (pacifist or other- 
wise) could have taken in 1912-13 
when under the necessity of answer- 
ing most embarrassing questions 
on foreign policy, questions devised 
to prevent ambiguous or deceptive 
replies? To tell the truth and admit 
an “obligation of honour” ‘to join 
with the French in an anti-German 
war would have been, according to 
common psychology, a- ‘‘betrayal 
of national interests’; to resign 


-rather than answer questions would 


have been tantamount to admitting. 
the ‘‘obligation’’; consequently 
Asquith and Grey had to discard 
truth. And this is but one illustra- 
tion of the fact that the existing 
political system, that of rival 
sovereign nationalist States,‘ can- 
not be operated honestly, however 
individually honest statesmen may 
be; even if alliances are publicly 
known, their details and. military 
rovisions cannot be,’ and success 
in war must not be jeopardised, 
however much direct and indirect 
lying may be involved. It is not fair 
to expect religion to effect what 
is essentially a political reform, 
namely, the abolition of national 
sovereign States, but as immorality 
is ‘inherent (unconsciously) in the 
existing system, the religious 
pacifist should recognise the neces- 


-sity of being also political. The 


ten commandments are essentially 
personal, and although in theory 
eye should also be bound 

y them, it is difficult to see how 
they can be, given the political 
arrangements of the modern world. 
Individuals may leave politics alone, 
but politics will not return the com- 
pliment; a small-holder may live the 
simple life and ignore government, 
but in him and even in the cloistered 
monk the recruiting officer -has an 


interest which becomes very active 
in time of war. A first ‘necessity 
then is to spread a knowledge of 
the actual gituation, which is not 
realised by most people; no change 
of heart is requisite, but merely a 
change of head, no betterment of 
character is involved, but more 
exercise of plain sense; in other 
words, politics not religion is the 
keynote to this particular reform. 
It would be absurd to suppose that 
folk in the U.S.A. are of a higher 
moral calibre than Europeans; 
indeed the contrary might be 
suggested when one remembers 
the organised murder-gangs of 
Chicago, the official corruption 
revealed in government, the racial 


terrorism (even in Nazi Germany, | 


Jews are not publicly lynched); but 
Jet us be content with the presump- 
tion that moral standards in dollar- 


land are not superior to those in’ 
inhabitants of . 


Europe. Yet the 
Tennessee do not slaughter en 
masse the dwellers in Arkansas, as 
they assuredly would do from time 
to time af the intervening Mississippi 
River bristled with guns and 
divided two nationalist sovereign 
States; in the latter event political 
education in the two States would 
ensure, a rival patriotic psychology 
in the inhabitants, but no highering 
or lowering of conscious morality 
would be involved. 

Pacifism like socialism is cap- 
able of varying interpretations, 
but if we assume that a religious 
pacifist is one who repudiates 
violence but not necessarily 
nationalism, while a political pacifist 
repudiates nationalism but not 
necessarily violence, it will be seen 
that both have a part to play in 
creating a peaceful civilization. The 
religious pacifist emphasizes per- 
sonality and ‘his propaganda should 
be instrumental in preventing 
civil wars; the political pacifist 
emphasizes political reform and his 
propaganda if successful should 
make international wars impossible. 
The religious pacifist is shocked at 
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human beings killing one another; 
the political pacifist is more shocked 
at their doing so merely because 
they live in different political terri- 
tories. Religion is not opposed 
to reason, but religious pacifism 
appeals only to the religious, 
whereas political pacifism, based 
on reason, can rightly appeal to 
both the religious and tthe non- 
religious. Many religious pacifists 
remain politically nationalist (which 
logically should mean that they 
accept the analogy of armies and 
policemen), but the political pacifist 
may have no religious affiliation; 
religious pacifism is a sort of 
counsel. of perfection; which fact 
testifies to its moral value, but 
restricts its extension, whereas 
political pacifism may appeal to 
large,numbers for varying reasons, 
ranging from antagonism to what 
is’ conceived as false philosophy 
down to a mere objection to per- 
sonal discomfort. The scores of 
thousands of men in France who a 
few years ago cleverly evaded 
military service were probably 
political pacifists of different types; 
it is not likely that many were 
religious ones. There need then be 
no antagonism between religious 
and political pacifism, even though 
they emerge from different view- 
points; one of. the near hopes of 
the political pacifist is federation, 
and as the effect of such a measure 
would be the elimination of inter- 
national war and also of certain 
State immorality, the religious 
pacifist should develop at least some 
degree of enthusiasm for the idea. 
And if, as Middleton Murry thinks, 
such a development must neces- 
sarily be initially merely partial, 
even that may perhaps indicate a 
step towards peace, though it may 
almost equally lead to war between 
still larger blocs in a few decades 
when the political chessboard has 
another aspect. When Winston 
Churchill proposed an Anglo-French 
federation, the proposal was of 
course merely an anti-German war 
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move, but now with half France ` 
presumably ‘‘pro-German,’’ an 
Anglo-French federation ‘might 


_hold better possibilities. As pros- 
pects of all-round military failure 
are not so bright as a year ago, 
world federation is indeed remote, 
yet that is one of the three possible 
means of eliminating international 
war. Piecemeal federation (so long 


as it remains piecemeal) will not 


abolish armaments, passports, ‘or 
any other of the paraphernalia of 
nationalist discrimination, and if 
that is the best that can be man- 
aged, pacifists should view it with 
the mingled hopes and fears of the 
betting man--when the coin is in 
the air—heads or tails, who knows? 


aA 
POEM 


This is the crux, the hating, 
-O Christ, of child and wife: 

Hate unto hate entailing 
The hating, yea, of life: 


This i is the integration 
Thou biddest. What say I? 
I love them, wife and children, 
And without life—I die. 


Part of my human feeling, 
Subliméd iby thy word, 

Went to the love I bear them. 
Did I miss what I heard? 


‘Lovest thou me?” Thou knowest 
I hold thee very dear. ' 

In the centre of my being 
Thou dwellest, Love, so near. 


Is there no way in loving 

To love both them and thee? 
Can no integration 

Leave this integrity? 


Slacken thy grip and loosen 
The stringency of thy word. . 
‘Hunted am I, O Jesu, 
As a hawk-hunted bird. 


Hear how a bird in the hedgerow 
Sings as thou passest by.. 
Is not its song so natural 
Lowly, homely as I. 
` LF.G. 


72 ae 


A PARABLE 


I heard some. strange and sombre 
words 
Strike through the sténes of star 
and street; 


“The Lord is gracious to the 
damned, 
.And so he gives them dung to 
eat? 
I looked; and saw one where he: 
gloomed 


Below the stars, above the street, 
One of the damned, one of the 
doomed, 
And listless were his ‘hands and 
feet. ; 


Eternally? I think not so. 
But he sat near a dark japan 


seat. 
‘His: eyes turned inwards, full. of 
woe ; 
And, 


famishing, he begged to- 
eat. : 


Good angels brought him plates of 


pearl 
Whereon were viands fine and 
sweet. 
But his stomach cast them in a 
swirl ; 


Of vomit over hands and feet. 


It seemed that he must quickly 


starve ; 
Yet his dull eyes still asked for 
meat. 
They thought awhile ; then went to 
carve 


A hunk of filth from:a sick street. 


They brought him that. His eyes: 
grew glad. 
He ate; came strength to hands: 
and feet: 
‘Oh, the Lord is gracious to the 
damned, 


And so he gives them dung , to eat- 
HERBERT PALMER. 
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The Gam Issue of this War 


LT.-COL, A. HANBURY-SPARROW 


The present war is .a cosmic’ 


event. That is generally recognised. 
But wherein lies its cosmic 
character? How does it differ from 
previous wars? Spiritually, that is? 
The possibility of an enduring 
peace depends in the main upon a 
correct answer being found to this 
question. 

The issues involved in this war 
go far beyond ‘Dembcracy versus 
Dictatorship,’ and to plan any 
peace on such a conception, as 
some are now doing, is to plan a 
second Versailles. Nor do we get 
on sounder ground if we take stand 
on the fatalistic, Spenglerian com- 
parism with the Decline of Ancient 
Rome. That is ruled out by one 
point of difference so great that it 
outweighs all the points of resem- 
blance. 

When Rome was converted to 
Christianity, she officially , adopted: 
a religion which taught that the 
next world was more important 
than this one. With rack and lion 
the jealous Cæsars had fought 
against the conception, but they 
had had to give way -in the 
end. The conception outlived their 
Empire, thriving on the misery it 
created. It is a right instinct that 
‘starts English history at 1066, for 
it is not till the Millennium has 
fallen flat, that Europe can begin 
to settle down to ‘serious business. 
‘To find anything like the equivalent 
‘of the Dark Ages in our times one 
must look to India which regularly 
loses many of its best men who go 
religious in their prime and take 
‘no further part in publie life. Much 
the same must have been happen- 


ing during the last centuries of ' 


Rome. The more a man believed it 
‘his first duty to save his own soul, 
‘the less he could have felt it his 
‘duty to ‘save the Empire. Un- 
«doubtedly there -were many other 


iB 


. eyes of men. 


reasons for the Fall of Rome, but 
this one, which is generally 
overlooked, was probably the 
paramount. one. Christianity, cen- 
tred on the Mediterranean, acted 
as a solvent. But when, however, it 
established itself among the German 
tribes we find it worked with an 
opposite tendency. 

The Germans first come into’ 
history as a people whose. Gods 


, have faded into the twilight. Their 


souls are: filled with restlessness. 
We cannot gauge how strong was 
the pressure behind them, but it is 
as certain as anything can be that 
had they exercised the same furious 
valour against the Slavs and Wends 
that they displayed against the 
Roman legions, they must have 


‘repelled them. But they do ‘not 


want to protect their wretched hold- 
ings and crops. They ‘prefer to 
break through the Roman frontier 
and , drift aimlessly to and fro. 
These fierce savages are unable to 
settle until they are converted to 
Christianity. When they have 
found a new God they can become 
English, French, Spaniards, and so 
forth, but not till then. But the 
Christianity is not the same. In 
Rome Christianity first converted: 
the under-dog: with the Germans, 
the chiefs, and the religion is 
coloured accordingly. 

Throughout the Middle Ages and 
well down into modern times there 
is an uninterrupted . struggle 
between the Mediterranean, solvent, 
elements of Christianity and its 
Germanic, State-hardening, forms. 
But the former does on the whole 
succeed in keeping the paramount 
importance of the future before the 
However we now 
tenets, it must be 


regard its 


‘admitted that that side of -Chris- 


tianity kept Europe plastic and per- 
formed the incalculable service of 
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holding open the door to change. 
From the Dark Ages to well into 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the emphasis is mainly on the 
future. 

To-day, on the other hand, the 
emphasis is‘all on the present. We 
fight to maintain Democracy, to 
preserve our institutions; the 


Germans that the Third Reich shall 


endure for a thousand years. On 
the side of the Democracies all 
attempts to whip up a crusading 
spirit have failed: for when one is 
only concerned with the present, 
there is nothing to crusade .about. 
On the side of the Dictators all 
suggestions that the present regime 
is transient is forbidden. ‘The pastor 
who preached to his flock that what 
was happening in Germany wasn’t 
worth two pfennigs as against the 


next world would have the chance 


of meditating upon his discourse in 
a concentration camp. Tyranny! 
you will cry. Yes, it is. But can it 
not be-also that it is symptomatic 
of something deeper that is taking 
place in the human soul? A recog- 
nition, perhaps, that the time has 
come when the pace of evolution 
has to be slowed down, until 
certain, overdue problems are 
solved. Is this the explanation of 
the fact that to-day a second 
twilight of. the Gods has. taken 
place in the German soul? 

Again the Germans have to seek 
a new God. This time it is not 
Christ. It: is not Hitler. But the 
machine. The German soul wishes 
to become a machine. That is why 
they have allowed themselves to. be 
regimented by Hitler. 

What is Hitler but an arch- 
blacksmith? The hammer-hammer 
blows of his oratory which other 
people find so tedious are the blows 
of a smith; hammer, hit-hit-hit in 
the same place. He softens up what 
‘he ‘strikes by propaganda. Propa- 
‘ganda is his fire, and: his boy 
Goebbels blows the bellows. He has 
a hatred of all impurities in the 
metal—the Jews. He hates all that 
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could interfere with the smooth 
working of his machine. And se 
forth. The points of similarity are 
innumerable. 

He is a man who wants to work 
with constant values. To this end 
his propaganda is directed to cut- 
ting off all new thought. It insulates 
the German; on the surface by 
blocking outside communication ; 
from below by building up a layer 
of blubberous self-pity that cuts off 
all save a selected few of the 
channels of the subconscious. The 
propaganda is conducted . with 
enough skill to achieve its end. As 
far ‘as. volition is concerned the 
German ship of state is as different 
from others as a steamer with its 
engines in its hull, to a sailing 
barque dependent on the masterless 
wind. 

In the face of danger, the 
English instinctively unite. The 
Germans show the opposite ten- 
dency. They fall apart, into 
separate states, into splinter parties, 
and what not. There is no doubt 
this desire to become a machine 
is in some measure a conscious 
reaction from this tendency. Yet 
it has also an altogether’ deeper 
significance. The German sickness 
is the expression of Christianity’s 
failure to deal with our creation, 
the machine. No peace can serve 
that does not provide an answer 
‘to the problem of the machine. 

The machine has acted like early 
Christianity. Everywhere it has had 
a disruptive levelling tendency upon 
the social hierarchy—except upon 
the Germans. In England, America, 
France, and so forth, Jack is as 
good as his master, and often 
better because Jack can be the 
better mechanic. But in Germany, 
no. ’There its effect has been to 
unify a naturally disruptive people 
into a hard-and-fast social order. 
This was taking place whilst the 
‘West’ was ineffectively—and quite 
unconsciously, of course—trying to 
sublimate, or spiritualise, the com- 
munistic tendencies of the machine 


into financial values. The attempt. 


has broken down utterly. A 
‘radically new solution must be pro- 
pounded, for.whether victorious or 
defeated, the West can neither 
maintain the supremacy of its finan- 
cial values over the factory, nor 
can it ever assimilate itself to the 
German model. 

What is here involved? There 
appear to be three distinct needs to 
be met. 

i. the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of the machine, 

ii. the equalisation of labour 
hours so that some do not have 
to work themselves to death 
whilst others stand idle, 

iii. the establishment of a 
satisfactory relationship between 
man and the machine. 

i, Distribution is predominantly 
a finance-economic problem, which 
it is idle to pretend was solved by 
liberal ‘economics. The unemployed 
put Hitler into power and the 
unemployed will put other Hitlers 
into power. The first step for the 


pacification of Europe must be the’ 


guarantee that no machine whose 
products are needed shall stand 
idle merely because people are 
unable to afford its products. The 
solution is difficult, but technically 
possible in the economic sphere, 
provided always that it is a sphere 
and not a number of loosely- 
co-ordinated fragments as under 
thé -old gold-standard. That will 
never’ work again in its old form 
because it postulated the ability of 
any area to get rid of its surplus 
products by export. The importing 
areas are simply not going ‘to allow 
their “économy to be upset by 
the ‘tight to buy in the cheapest 


market. The alternatives stand 
out que ‘unmistakeably. Either 
there!’ to be ‘one economic 


state or ‘a number of totalitarian 
areas trading socialistically. But 
the former has no hope of being 
accepted voluntarily unless the 
problem of (ii), the equalisation of 
labour hours, is squarely faced. 
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ii. The equalisation of labour 
hours, or the distribution of a’ ‘fair 
share’ of work, is a political 
problem. Its solution ‘cannot be 
economically sound, because it will 
never allow commodities to be pro- 
duced in the cheapest way. This 
must be recognised. Furthermore, 
the element of inequality or differ- 
ence comes in at this point since 
nature ig unequal in her favours. 
Eight hours’ labour in thé corn 


belt will always produce more than 


eight hours on a Vermont farm, a 
shift in some mines be more pro- 
ductive than in others, and so forth. 
And again, new inventions and new 
demands will always compel fluctua- 
tions and readjustments. Local 
political states are the only possible 
organs that can give man what he 
considers to be his rights. It 
amounts to this: so far the 
economic life has been bounded on 
one side only—by nature. Hence- 
forth it must consent to be bounded 
on the other—by rights. And just 
as nature is variegated, so will be 
the conceptions of these rights. 
Nobody would suggest it will be 
easy for business to find its way 
through this double restraint, but 
it need not be so difficult as it 
appears at first thought. 

ii. The relationship of man to 
the machine. This is- a spiritual 
problem. The machine is a lop-sided 
product of the mind of man. It is 
lop-sided because the character of 
its operation inhibits consideration 
of the future. Visit any industrial 
area and it at once becomes cleat 
that the machine is concernéd solely 
with repetitive production and not 
reproduction. Where ‘the machine 
rules, man is compelled to leave thé 
future to take care of itself. 

It'is, however, the’ nature-of thé 
soul of man to concern itself’ with 
the future. The ‘machine denies him 
that Interest, and his’ secret resent- 
ment and despair is largely at the 
bottom of the present troubles. 
Nazism, in its better aspect, seeks 
as a solution the creation of a 
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tolerable present and its indefinite 
prolongation. That is not the right 
answer, but a negative resistance 
will get us nowhere. 

The creators of the Treaty of 
Versailles failed to recognise the 
importance of the machine, and the 
makers of the next treaty will fail 
just as lamentably if they do not. 
-For it cannot be sufficient merely 
to open-up a new future. We 
cannot ‘trust Providence,’ for 
Providence has no experience of 
the machine to guide -her. The 
machine, at the stage it has now 
attained, must be regarded as “a 
new phenomenon in the cosmos 
with which none of the existing 
forces know how to deal. They say 


nature is wiser than man, but in. 


this respect she is‘ not wiser. In 
fact, she is, mechanically speaking, 
a complete ignoramus. The machine 
is man’s creation and only man can 
find the way to handle it, The 
traffic problem cannot be solved by 
driving about in a car. One must 
stand outside it in order to examine 
it as a whole. So, too, the economic 
problem cannot be solved by those 
inside it, and we are all inside it as 
constimers or producers. Therefore 
we must get a part of ourselves 
consciously outside it. We must 
become, so to say, our own guar- 
dian angels. 

This' can only be achieved prac- 
tically by a partial separation. of 
the economic-machine life from the 
political state and, to come down 
to brass tacks, a great step forward 
‚would -be taken if the United 
States were to declare itself willing 
to back the currency of any country 
with its. gold. The alternative to a 
gold standard is a work standard, 
but a work-standard automatically 
puts the power of credit control 
into the hands of the political state 
which in its turn will be governed 
by the machine as ‘the strongest 
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‘war a cosmic event. 


power in that state. Credit control: 
permits credit expansion and credit 
expansion makes possible dictator- 
ship. But if the United States were 
to control credit through its.gold it 
would be able to nip.in .the. bud 
any tendency to dictatorship, and 
force the political states to seek: an 
answer to the machine along other 
lines. 

Unless this separation is under- 
taken at the peace, it will be useless 
to talk of ‘‘four freedoms,’’ sacred 
rights of nations, Charters, and 
the like, for whichever side is the 
nominal conqueror, the machine 
will have won the war. 

That is what this war is about— 
the machine. The Democracies have 
not yet fully recognised the fact, 
but they are really struggling to, 
free a part of their being from. the 
machine so that they can control it.. 
“L’état, c'est moi.” If the machine 
is left within the political state, it 
becomes the state, and then ‘‘aprés 
moi, le déluge,’’ for it is not con- 
cerned with the future. But if man 
can succeed. in freeing a part of 
himself then he can feel in himself 
“L’état, c'est moi,” and there: will 
be no deluge. For man, unlike. his 
creation the machine, is concerned 
with the future. The machine is a 
member of his family. He needs it. 
But he must neither become like it, 
nor be as the silly inhabitants of 
Erewhon who destroyed it. 

“It is this issue that makes the 
Hitler has 
brought the matter to a head. 
Against his totalitarian principle 
must arise, Phoenixlike, the older 
one ‘‘Divide and Rule.” Divide the 


- economic and political spheres and 


man will be ‘able to rule—himself, 
and open up again a way for the 
future. 

This is the cosmic issue’ of this 
war—the part the machine is to 
play in the hereafter. 
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Time and the Zeitgeist (2) - 


D. S. SAVAGE 


The communist theoretician 
claims that his philosophy is one of 
‘‘dialectical materialism,” but this 
phrase is mere jargon. He is an 
ordinary naive materialist, who will 
descend to the commonplace level 
of the argument that the ‘pheno- 
menal world must have an 
“objective” reality because it is 
still there even when no one is look- 
ing at it! It is useless to argue with 
him on this issue, or even to point 
out that such independent and self- 
existent ‘‘objective reality’? if it 
could: be said to exist would be 
entirely irrelevant, without mean- 
ing,, and therefore as good as 
non-existent in any case. There can 
be no significance, for man, outside 
human destiny, with which even 
communism is ostensibly concerned, 


and for this purpose only that is _ 


existent which exists as a factor in 
human consciousness. But if the 
materialist is ‘impervious on the 
matter of the spatial extension of 
consciousness, we can perhaps 
reveal his shallowness quite un- 
equivocally on the issue of its 
temporal extension. 

The communist predicates, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, | the 
objective reality of history. How 
real, then, is history? It is as real 
as ‘the concrete acts, thoughts, 
experience of a multitude of indivi- 
duals, but no more real and of no 
reality apart from these. ‘‘History”’ 
is the record of thesé acts, thoughts, 
and experiences in so’ far as they 
enter my consciousness and thus 
provide me with a sense of the 
past; and in so far as these acts, 
thoughts, &c., have been translated 
‘into concrete ‘actualities i in the way 
of social institutions, works of 
literature and art, &c., which 
impinge upon my life and in turn 
become factors of my experience. 
“History,’? in other words, is 
important only as a factor of per- 


are actual. 


sonal experience. The reality of 


history is always relative to some - 


particular concrete individual exist- 
ence. History as a general term 
of knowledge is always an abstrac- 
tion from concrete individual 
histories, but then this abstract 
general historical knowledge is 
always related to the individual to 
whom it is an object of his’ cogni- 
tion. 

If history is collective time, the 
question of the reality of history 
is ‘bound up with the question of 
the reality of time. Time is the 
order in which events occur within 
the consciousness of the individual 
there is no mass-consciousness). 

ot the ‘‘order,’’ but the ‘‘events’’ 
The point to which 
everything relates and becomes 
real, then, is the individual con- 
sciousness. , 

The communist, however, sets 
up an ideal social collective in the 
future, -and allows significance to 
events in the present chiefly in as 
much as they contribute towards 
the realization of this collective 
state. This collective is non-existent 
except 'as an abstract concept i 
the mind of the communist. It is 
existent (theoretically) in the future, 
which means that it thas no con- 


crete actuality as a factor of con- | 


sciousness, since the future is 
unknowable. Nevertheless, to this 
completely abstract and generalized 


‘mental construct, the communist is 
‘required to subordinate his real 


individual existence in the present. 
His life is given a completely 
‘lateral? 
future, dislocated from the vertical” 
principle of being.* This accounts 





*This lateral orientation is never found 
in an absolutely pure form, of course. No 
human person, made in the image of God, 
can complétely sever himself from the 
vertical principle of being—can completely 
depersonalize himself, that is. The per- 
fectly consistent Communist would be 
almost as hard to discover as the perfect 
Christian. 
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orientation towards the .- 
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for his amoralism, his separation of 
ends and means, and finally, his 
submergence in, the destructive 
stream’ of historical necessity, his 
fundamental powerlessness. ` 
Communism’s view of time is 
inevitably equated by its view of 
man. The present moment (with 
its vertical relationship to eternity) 
is seen as merely a sectional, fleet- 
ing. fragment of a continuous 
process. Not the fragment, ‘but the 
process, is seen as meaningful. And 
man himself, similarly, is not con- 
sidered as a noumenal reality, his 
significance is that of a means to 
an external end. Since they are’ not 
possessed of any intrinsic reality, 
therefore, both the individual person 
and the present moment in which 
he is existent may be sacrificed 
together, the one to the collective 
and the other to the historical 


future, which become identical with’ 


each other. Yet, if time as a thing- 
in-itself cannot be said to have any 


real existence, if what are real are the. 


concrete actual events and, not. the 
order in which they occur; and if, 
moreover, these events are mean- 
ingless (and, in fact, non-existent) 
except in their relationship to the 
consciousness of some individual 
person, it ts obvious that the com- 
munist, in placing emphasis upon 
“collective” and ‘‘future’’ instead 
of upon ““Sndividual’’ and 
eternal ‘‘present moment” is drain- 
ing meaning from a reality to place 
it in something which has strictly 
no being at all. And here a further 
contradiction arises. If meaning 
resides in the collective-future and 
not in the individual-present, what 
is there to prevent the infinite post- 
ponement of the realization of 
meaning? To delude oneself with 
the realizability of the consumma- 
tion of the historical process, the 
initiation of .that era of “truly 
human history’? when man will no 
longer bé at the mercy of economic 
forces, but will self-consciously and 
rationally direct his own ‘destinies, 
is to acquiesce in a logical mon- 
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. materialist theoretician 


the ` 


strosity: it is to assume that, 
although throughout past history 
the individual man’s experience has 
been intrinsically valueless (that is, 
valueless as a reality-th-itself irre- 
spective of its part_in anything 
external to itself), and although the 
succession . of concrete present- 
moments in each individual’s life 
were likewise entirely devoid 
of such intrinsic, self-contained 
reality, nevertheless, through some 


‘kind of magical change in the very 


structure of being, the nature of 
existence will be entirely. trans- 
formed, and the concrete life of the 
individual-present will assume the 
reality which had been denied. to it 
throughout the long, future-looking 
ages of the past. Here the 
is on the 
horns of a dilemma (if he would 
ever think deeply and consistently 
enough to admit that fact), for not 
to make that assumption is to make 
the contrary one, that reality -will 
still be withheld from the concrete 
individual-present, still situated in 
the external collective and the 
external future. And this makes 
nonsense of communism, which 
becomes an infinite extension of 
means without relevance to any 
known or unknown end. 
Communism, of course, can 
never achieve its defined ends. 
(The incidence of later, more his- 


‘ torically-realistic ‘forms of -totali- 


tarmanism demonstrate its unrealiz- 
ability, tts liquidation within the 
disintegrative process of history.) 
It could never do so without the 
abrogation of the divine law. What 
actually occurs is that, brought into 
the arena of history, it changes its 
structure to an unrecognizable 
extent, pulled completely out of 
shape in its obedience. to tha 
dictates of historical. necessity, 
which is God’s negative, destructive 
judgment upon that which does not 
conform to His eternal. laws of 
being. That which founds itself 
upon non-being is inevitably drawn 
into the maw of non-being. It could 


not possibly be otherwise. The 
positive mission of the compulsive 
movement of historical necessity is 
to reveal the impossibility of the 
centering of human existence upon 
the collective and the imperative 
necessity for its centering within 
the inner reality of the individual 
person, who alone has true being 
and in relation to whom alone all 
things can find their meaning. 
The ethical question answered by 
materialist collectivism in the nega- 
tive and which we, 
conmtrarily, are bound to answer 
affirmatively, is essentially this: Is 
each individual person to be 
regarded, not only as a means, but 
as an end in himself? I have tried 
to show how -the negative answer 
of materialism leads to the center- 
ing of reality in some hypothetical 
principle exterior to man-——which 
inevitably leads to a view of life 
which is impersonal, mechanistic, 
and slavish, which justifies the 
individual’s abandonment of all 
moral struggle and brings about 
either acquiescence in common- 


place inertia 'or the fanatical thin-: 


ning away of concrete existence in 
the service of some collective 
chimera. There is no evasion of this 
choice, and, in fact, more and more 
individuals are coming to see that 
the healing of the -world’s wounds 
‘and sickness depends upon the 
assertion of the reality of man as 
an end and not as a means. Only 
through this affirmation, in fact, 
can means be reunited to ends in 
the political and economic spheres, 
can politics be centered in morality, 
from which it has detached itself— 
with what disastrous ee Dae 
we are aware. 

The centripetal movement which 
is now imperative, the movement 
towards the centre of being, 
towards God, being a contrary 
movement to that which has been 
proceeding throughout modern 


history, there must in effect bea. 


-like reversal of all its associated 
movements. The trend will have to 


Christians, . 


sity. In 
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‘be towards the centre of being from 


the periphery, which means towards 
reality and concreteness from 
unreality and abstraction. This can 
only be an interior movement, never 
a collective one, and thus it makes 
the individual the focus of change. 
Life must once more be centred 
upon the individual person and his 
interior destiny. The division in 
consciousness brought about by the 
fissure between ‘‘subjeotive’’ and 
‘fobjective’’ reality can only be 


healed in this way—that is, by the 


drawing of exterior actuality into 
the orbit of the inward world of 


“man, who alone can be: the bearer 


of meaning, man’s temporal life 
being centred in the divine life of 
eternity. 

This is the complete negation of 
the materialist view which regards 
man as a creature of natural neces- 
situating man at the 
centre of existence, in seeing the 
destiny of man as collateral with 
the divine life, this view knits 
together the subjective and objec- 
tive aspects of existence which in 
true ‘being are indivisible, and 
illuminates man’s experience with 
meaning. To affirm the absolute 
value of personality, to submit to 
it every other value, to refuse to 
treat the individual as a means and 
always to remember that he is an 
end, in God, implies a noumenal, 
eternal view of man. Personality 
can never, never be an absolute 
value unless it is eternal, sharing in 
the divine destiny, for it would be 
completely absurd to exalt a 
transient, psycho-biological product 
of the natural world to a position 
where it takes on the value of an 
absolute, to which everything else 
refers. Personal meaning and 
destiny are entirely bound up with 
the concept of man’s immortal 
being, his panticipation in the divine 
life as revealed in the incarnation 
of Jesus Obrist. That is why a luke- 
warm liberal humanism is so futile; 
in the last analysis it does not even 
believe in man, for man without 
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God is only a natural creature and 
as such subject in the last analysis 
to the eviscerating effect of the 
` interior division between subjective 
and objective existence. These two 
categories cannot exist in the 
equable compromise of complete 
unisovereignty, and finally there is 
no alternative to the subordination 
of one to the other. If we place man 
at the centre of existence, and see 
him in the light of eternity, we 
' effect the necessary conditions for a 
union of ends and means, heal the 
subject-object antithesis, 
meaning, significance, and. purpose 
to the experience of the individual 
person, and restore fullness to life. 
Incidentally, we stabilize existence, 
both personal and social, and pro- 
vide the condition for the true 
realization of human destiny. We 


provide the foundation for all crea- ' 


tive aotivity—which is always per- 
sonal, never, of course, collective. 
On the other hand, if we place the 
categories of the external world 
over and above the individual exist- 
ence, we make of time a false abso- 
lute and dissolve concrete experi- 
ence in its abstract stream; we 
facilitate the utilization of the 
individual as a means for the 
external ends of the racial or social 
` collective (and thus make ourselves 
instrumental to totalitarianism and 
cataclysmic history), we accentuate 
the subject-object antithesis and 
make the individual’s experience 
more and more unreal, tenuous, 
and abstract and dissociated, and 
destroy the foundations of creative- 
ness. ' 

To assert that the exteriorization 
of man and his world must be over- 
come by the affirmation of human 
personality as the bearer of mean- 
ing, and all things related to the 
inner drama proceeding within 
‘human consciousness—my con- 
sciousness—is to imply a renewed 
knowledge of eternity and a reinte- 
gration of time within it. Time is 
not, as I have said, a thing-in-itself ; 
it has no-intrinsic being; it is the 
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restore. 


temporal 


order in which events occur in can- 
sciousness. If we place the centre 
of the individual life in the divine 
existence, we then centre the time- 
order of that individua? conscious- 
ness in eternity. Each instant of 
time at the periphery of life is inte- 
grated to its centre in - eternity. 
Each moment, equally, each seg- 
ment of the circle, has its own 
relationship to the centre. We are 
certainly not justified in arbitrarily 
attributing reality to one fragment 
of the circle (the fragment in which 
we exist at any one particular 
moment), and denying it to all 
others, In point of fact it is com- 
pletely impossible to do so, for if 
we attribute reality to any one 
fragment at the expense of the 
whole we inevitably find that in the ` 
process in which that 
fragmerit is involved it must itself 
be obliterated and overpassed, must 
give way to another temporarily 
‘real’? fragment, which in its turn 


-must be obliterated, and so on. This 
-is as much as to say that no time 


is real, for it is in its nature to pass 
and to be transformed into an un- 
reality. This brings about a state of 
perpetual death and, dissolution. 
If, on the other hand, we resolve 
this contradiction by  situating 
reality, not in any actually real- 
ized and experienced fragment or.. 
succession-of-fragments of time, 
but in a whole expanse of time as 
vet unrealized, i.e., the Future, we 
are involved in yet another contra- 
diction, namely, that the ‘‘Future”’ 
is never reached; that wherever we 
reach “‘it’’ it becomes transformed 
into the present, so that wherever 
we are, the “Future”? is always 
elsewhere, and thus realization of 
life ir the concrete will be as con- 
stantly elusive as the carrot before 
the ` donkey’s nose. To assume 
otherwise is to assume, as I have. 
pointed out already, that at some. 
particular point in the Future, time 
will change ‘its very nature, the 
whole structure of being will be 


magically transformed. In other 
words, that although time ‘has 
always proceeded as a straight line, 
it will then bend itself into a circle 
at the conclusion of ‘the straight 
line! But eternity is not depen- 
dent upon time, and does not hold 
itself back until the completion of 
a temporal process. It is anterior 
to time, it gives birth to time, which 
is, as it were, eternity articulated. 
God- created man, then, as rou- 
menon, precedes (but not in a tem- 
poral sense) this world of conscious- 
ness. The external world centres 
in man and is subject to man. This 
is In no way inconsistent with the 
fact that, in a material sense, man 
is apparently very much at the 
mercy of external circumstances. 
Because all this is so, it is neces- 
sary for a new focus of vision to be- 
achieved, one which again ‘situates 
man at the centre of his own 
destiny, which sees human life, 
within the boundary of the indivi- 
dual existence, and does not break 
down the . boundaries between 
individual existences and merge 
everything into one turgid, collec- 
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tive process of which the goal is, 
not the salvation of the human 
community of persons and the 
realization of God’s plan for’ the 
world, but a fictitious, fantastic 
social or racial apotheosis which 
builds its paradise upon the 
blackened bones of the past. The 
urgent and pressing problems of 
social reform with which we are 
faced do not: need the release of 
hysterical collective processes. The 
Christian attitude is the complete 
opposite of catastrophic, irrational 
collective revolutionism and all such 
insanities which sweep away 
persons from their inner centrality 
to submerge them in the disastrous. 
stream of ‘‘history.’’ Even in catas- 
trophic times like our own, the 


‘individual’s responsibility is not to 
‘submerge himself 
‘demonic purpose of the collective, 
„but to maintain always a perfect 


in the false, 


integration of lateral with vertical 
values and activities, to act crea- 
tively and not compulsively, to- 
realize his own unique destiny and 


to redeem time in the light of ` 


eternity. 


` 


When the Animals Won Their War: 


A Beastly Story 
DONALD COWIE 


` That 
consistently taken the name of the 
lion in vain, by ascribing to him a 
habit of dominating over all other 
beasts of the forest, and by using 
him as a symbol to’ justify their 
own ambitions, was the first charge 
of the trial. A lion „entered the 
witness-box for the purpose ‘and a 
politician was placed in the- dock 
opposite; the court was filled with 
animals of every kind, triumphant 
after their successful ’ campaign 
from Africa across Europe. The cat 
stated -his grievances with a roar. 
It was well known, he said, and 
any animal would testify to this, 


human politicians had © 


that he and his family had never 
sought to establish a tyranny in 
the jungle. They had killed only 
for food, save when the encroach- 
ment of man on their hunting 
grounds had forced them to strike 
down a human being as a warning 
to the others. That had ` been 
necessary because the men would 
otherwise have deprived them of 
their food by killing or frighten- 
ing away the deer. 
admittedly have been some: unfor- 
tunate cases,’ where old lions had 
become embittered’ by such depre- 
dations and had turned into con- 
sistent man killers, but—-and the 
animal turned to the judge with 
sincerity in his great eyes—such 
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There might. 
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exceptions should surely be re- 
garded as the final justification of 
their .case. Those lions, miserable 
and shunned by their kind, afforded 
one more example of how man 
debased ‘beasts when in contact 
with them. The main point was 
that lions were solitary creatures 
who minded their business and did 
not, in any circumstances, seek to 
“establish what had been described 
as a monarchical sway over their 
fellow-denizens of the jungle. Good 
heavens, if they ever had enter- 
tained such an ambition, 
‘bloody carnage and unhappiness 
must have followed, for he, the 
lion, did not consider his good 
friend the elephant—a bow to the 
public part of the court, where 
. several elephants ` wagged their 
trunks enthusiastically—or even his 
close relative the tiger—a growl 
from the same region—not to 
mention several redoubtable 
‘fighters such as the ape, the python, 
the rhinoceros and cousins leopard 
and panther, would have permitted 
such a hegemony to be established 
without a long and fatal struggle. 
It would have been an impossible 
‘state of affairs. Why, they would 
have been fighting day and night, 
unable to enjoy the proper occupa- 
tions of animals, eating, drinking, 
evacuating, copulating, and savour- 
ing the delights of wet grass in 
sunshine, dry caves in winter, the 
wind across the rolling plains and 
the scents. of 'the forest. Not only 
that, they would probably have 
ended by destroying themselves, as 
this foolish human race had recently 
done. No, he and his fellow-lions 
might be simple in their tastes, but 
they violently protested against the 
criminal libels levelled at them so 
long by these puny, disgusting 
men. Using their portraits on flags 
and publications to encourage the 
human method of self-destruction 
known as war! Describing as 
“‘lion-hearted’’ a man whose sole 
‘object in life was to kill his fellows 
and let*the carcases rot,.such a 
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what . 


scandalous waste of good food as 
had never been known in the 
jungle! It was infamous; and he, 
on behalf of his family, demanded 
the maximum penalty “against the- 
miserable being in the dock 
opposite, namely, extermination 
of him and his breed forever, after 
which the world might be not only 
a sweeter, but also a safer place. 
Thus amid tumultuous applause the 
animal left the box, giving way to 
a brilliant butterfly, whose opposite 
number in the dock was shortly 
seen to be a young woman. . The 
butterfly spoke with a squeak, but 
with obvious indignation. The sub- 
stance of her charge, she said, was 
first that mankind had consistently 
misinterpreted—a soft word, this— 
the attitude of butterflies towards 
life, and second, that they had 
vilely employed their name as a 
term of shame, to be applied to 
creatures such as the one in the 
dock opposite. She would deal with 
the charge of misinterpretation. 
Whence these humans had gotten 
the idea, she had never been able 
to understand; but apparently they 
thought that butterflies, or, to be 
precise, diurnal erect - winged 
insects with knobbed antennæ, 
were both showy ‘and fickle as well 
as flighty and useless. Were they 
not aware, through the activities 
of their stupid and cruel ehtomo- 
logists, that insects of her kind led 
very hard and industrious lives, 
with scarcely a moment to them- 
selves they could call their own? 
She was perfectly certain that if a 


‘human mother had the responsi- 


bilities of a butterfly then the 
human race would be much happier 
and less prone to get into mischief. 
It was a continuous round, from 
dawn to dusk, of seeking for food 
and for suitable places on which to 
lay one’s eternal eggs. So much 
had to be doné in such a short time; 
and obtuse indeed were those 
human observers who thought that 
when a butterfly was wheeling and 
fluttering in the sun she was idling 


and enjoying herself. How would 
that creature in the box opposite 
like to spend the whole of a short 
life hovering desperately over a 
garden laid* with traps and poisons, 
seeking to find a .place'to deposit 
the several thousand eggs which 
were rattling in her womb? She 
would not go into the tribulations 
of the anterior part of a butterfly’s 
existence, the birth on 
wretched poisoned cabbage leaves, 
the emergence into the, vulnerable 
caterpillar state, when you were 
liable at any moment to be squashed 
into oblivion by an inhuman— 
though human—thumb; the long 
sleep in the chrysalis state before 
the ghastly struggle for emergence 
as butterfly into the air again, 
without, of course, anyone to 
teach you how to fly or feed, and 
with no protection of any kind such 
as these human weaklingss had from 
birth. No, she would prefer at once 
to set down the second part of her 
charge. She asked the court to 
look long at the creature in the 
dock before them, this human 
young woman who was known 
derisively as a ‘‘butterfly’’ among 
her friends. The life of that 
creature had been wholly idle. Far 
from undertaking those laborious 
duties of motherhood that had been 
detailed, the young human creature 
stood or fell by her ability to avoid 
them. On the one hand she dressed 
herself in brilliant raiment, danced, 
fluttered, and made a nuisance of 
herself generally. On the other 
hand, she deliberately’ dodged the 
work of life; did, in fact, despise 
that work, and, by constant jest, 
seek to bring it into contumely. 
Was there, the court was asked, 
any resemblance between the life 
of that waster and her own, or any 
of the erect-winged breed? See 
how the creature was twisting and 
turning now, sobbing with. fright 
and despair, emotions that a self- 
respecting butterfly would scorn to 
show. Thus, the butterfly con- 
cluded, she felt entitled to demand, 


those 
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with the lion, that full penalty: of 
extermination which it had been, 
surely, the object of their march on 
the human race to obtain. At this 
the insect stepped down, the young 
woman was removed amid much 
kicking and screaming; ‘and the 
next protagonists were a dog and 
a. young man. The new animal 


- appeared at first to be embarrassed, 


‘as if unsure of himself; but he 


explained this in a moment by say- 
ing that he represented a particu- 
larly unhappy example of what 
happened to an‘ animal when 
he was ‘‘domesticated’’—typical 
human euphemism for ‘‘enslaved’’ 
—by the human race. All the best 
instincts in him had so long been 
stifled, and all the worst so long 
encouraged that now, in the hour 
of his freedom, he found it difficult 
to sort out his ideas. However, the 
substance of his charge could be 
stated easily. Man on the one hand 
had debased the dog, and on the 
other hand had repaid what loyalty 
and‘ compliance the dog had 
displayed by using his name as a 
term of reproach and insult. Take 
the prisoner opposite, declared the 
witness. He is known familiarly’ 
to his friends as a ‘‘young dog,” 
and why? Because he has behaved 
irregularly since puberty, making 
the chief objects of his existence the 
discomfiture and unhappiness of his 
parents and sundry young women. 
Indeed, I have often heard him 
described as a ‘‘dirty dog,’’ because 
of this. But I ask, is there any 
evidence at all from the history of 
my race that we canine creatures 


. behave in that way? Admittedly 


s 


when enslaved by man we must 
satisfy our ‘life urge more or less 
promiscuously, if you know what 
I mean; but under natural condi- 
tions we are most faithful to our 
chosen partners, and, under all con- 
ditions, have never been known to 
use guile for the purpose of undoing 

a bitch. In fact, I doubt if we ` 


-should get much of a chance if we 


tried. If they don’t want you, these 
83 
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young bitches, well, that is all there 
is to it, tinless you- wish tq get 
nipped painfully in a tender place. 
Well, there is our case, and you 
can take it or‘leave it at that. All 
Pil say to conclude is that our 
happiest day will be when the last 
human creature is removed from 
this. earth.and we are free to live 
our own lives in our own way. The 
friend of man, indeed! Amid a 
great amount of barking, then, the 
indignant little animal was led by 
_supporters from the box, and his 
place taken. by a sheep, opposite 
whom was thrust into the dock 
a' number of ‘human beings, 
announced by the usher as “ʻa 
crowd.” After giving one or two 
preliminary bleats to clear her 
throat, the sheep said she had been 
waiting for this opportunity all her 
life. She would say at once she had 
never held it against man for keep- 
ing her in captivity, and fattening 
her on lush herbage just for the pur- 
pose of slaughtering and eating her 
or her children later, cutting her 
wool in the meantime to provide 
the: human race with the hairy pro- 
tection they could not grow 
themselves. All that was excusable, 
because there was nothing wanton 
or dishonest in the process, only a 
manifestation of the general -life- 
urge. But it was a different matter 


` with the language used by man. 


about her helpless kind. As stupid 
as a sheep was a very common 
simile; and a number of men and 
women like those in the dock 
opposite, known 'as a ‘‘crowd,’’ 
was invariably described as re- 
sponding like sheep to the words 
of a political leader, or getting 
frightened like sheep, or offering 
sheeplike acquiescence to something 
or other. Now she was here to-day 
to demonstrate that those were 
wicked slanders. How dare men 


«say her kind was stupid when sheep’ 


led perhaps the -easiest of all 
animate lives, assured of ample 
food and drink and medical .atten- 
tion,. encouraged to indulge their 
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‘amatory- 


- snake, 


instincts to a prodigal 
degree! Man himself was never 
certain of his sustenance, always 


‘hopelessly tangled in his sexual life, 


and rarely so happy as tħe humblest 
of her kind; while hiş death was 
often both -painful and horrible, 
usually after a lingering illness or 
period of fear, that of her kind 
being sudden and painless by com- 
parison. No, declared the sheep, 
you cannot say we are fools, when 
we, contrive, in the fundamental 
things, to extract the best possible 
from life.. Undoubtedly we follow a 
leader on ‘occasion, but would you 
have us run in all directions instead 
and probably be lost or left behind? 
One point is absolutely certain, 
that we do not combine together- 
in this way for the purpose of 
destroying or betraying each other. 

How then can we be called stupid? 
But these humans, in their so-called 
“‘sheeplike’’ concourses, seem only 
to achieve mutual discomfiture 
thereby. They. are the fools, and we 
demand, that ‘the shame of this 
slander be expunged at once by 
drastic means. So saying, and 
bleating loudly, the sheep steppéd 
down;. to be succeeded by the 
who brought some grass 
with her, She faced another woman, 
but this an elderly human female 
with a sharp face and darting eyes. 
The present is a great moment in 
my otherwise uneventful life, began 
the reptile; and then she stated her 
grievance, which was shortly that 
human beings had always ‘likened 
females such as the one opposite to 


‘herself. Such human females were 


those who habitually betrayed con- 
fidences, traduced the characters of 
their friends behind their backs; 
and did their best to wreck the lives 
of others by informing against 
them and transmitting scandalous 
rumours. Such low creatures are 
known'in human society as ‘‘snakes 
in the grass,’ declared the witness 
bluntly; and I want to demonstrate 
now, with the help of this grass I 
have brought with me, that there 


` 


js no kind of resemblance between 


us, that indeed the comparison is- 


nothing but a wicked slander. Here 
I am in this grass—can you all see 
me, ladies’ and gentlemen?—and 
you will observe I am very inno- 
cently engaged, possibly in sleep- 
ing, perhaps in bringing forth my 
young, maybe in digesting the last 
of a rabbit which I have swiftly 
and painlessly killed for my supper. 
I hereby declare, and this goes for 
all the rest of us in the scaly-world, 
that I never kill save for food or 
when forced to it by unprovoked 
attack. As for conspiring. against 
my friends, such a thought has 
never entered my small head. What 
is there to conspire about? Far 
from being talkative, I rarely 
express my thoughts in words, so 
there can bè no question of my 
causing trouble by what 
humans call scandal. I lead a quiet 
and solitary life, and if I protect 


myself when attacked by a man, . 


am I to be blamed for that? But I 
would have you note that when I 
do protect myself it is in a careful 
way, presenting my enemy with the 
ultimatum of my exposed fangs, 
and even then not seeking to use 
my swift and efficient weapon till 
the provocation has come too near. 
What resemblance, I ask you, is 
there between that and_ the 
behaviour of the human female in 
the dock opposite? Does she fight 
in my clean manner? No, ‘she does 
not fight at all, but waits till her 
adversaries have left her, then goes 
round spreading rumours about 
them. A snake in the grass! By'the 
great cobra I am angry about this! 
Throughout the centuries they have 
reviled me thus, ever since a 
Jewish journalist put me in his 
fable about Adam and Eve; and I 
do think it is about time the human 
race was put in its place, which in 
my opinion is the rubbish heap. 
That is all; and the snake slithered 
away, raising her head to acknow- 
ledge applause here and the greet- 
ing of a friend there, making 


the ` 
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way’ at the courthouse, déor for a 
large pig, which, with grunts of 
embarrassment, moved clumsily -to 
the witness box, opposite a portly 
business man in the dock. The 
animal blushed deprecatingly before 
speaking, then said he did not wish 
to occupy much of the court’s time. 
He was a simple sort of fellow, but 
felt he must take this opportunity 
to correct a mistaken idea the 
humans had always entertained of 
him: They seem, he complained 
querulously, to regard me as unduly 
dirty among the animals, as well as 
greedy. Let’s take’ those accusa- 
tions in order. First, the dirt. I am, 
I declare, a very clean animal, who 
is never happy in a mired 'sty— 
ask any farmer that—and it beats 
me how they can compare me with 
one of their own kind, like the 
individual over the way, who has 
to have several menials attending 
on him and even then leaves a trail 
of slime, destruction, and untidi- 
ness wherever he goes. Second, the 
greed. Now I am not a very heavy 
eater by nature. Admittedly the . 
humans have always done their 


best to make me over-eat in cap- 


tivity, with the object of gorging on 
my carcase afterwards. But in my 
natural state I tend, if anything, to 


be on the lean side. Yet the fellow 


opposite habitually stuffs, to such 
an extent that he must go every 
now and then to a clinic for a 
scientific removal of the waste 
matter in his great colon. He has. 
no excuse at all, because no one 
is concerned with fattening him up. 
But perhaps these are small 
matters. I will briefly come to the 
major grievance we have against 
the human race, which is their 
custom of addressing each other as - 
“swine? when wishing to convey 
an unusual degree of insult. A man 
like the prisoner in the box, who 
has just completed a business deal 
which will keep thousands of people 
in a state of abject poverty for 
dozens of years—he is a ‘“‘real 
swine’’ according to thdse unfor- 
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tunate people when they talk of 
him in anger. But why, we ask, 
why pick on us for the con- 
demnatory epithet? Supposing we 
took to calling each other business 
men each time we wished to up- 
braid each other for some anti- 
social act Such as overlying one of 
our young? It would hardly -be fair 
to the business men, would it; or 
would it? Well, gents, that is all I 
have to say; but I will add this—if 
he over there—and the animal 
jerked a trotter derisively towards 
the prisoner—if he is what they call 
an ‘“‘old pig ” 
then my opinion iş the sooner they 
_ take him along to the slaughter- 
house the ‘better.. Good grouting! 
And ‘the great animal hurried away, 
obviously glad to have gotten it 
over. He was succeeded—but it 
might be unwise to prolong the 
record. Even a truthful account 
such as this can be carried too far 
for comfort; and readers might 
baulk at, for instance, what the 
sloth had to say on the subject of 
laziness, or even the gadfly on the 
topic of irritation. The eagle’s case, 
similar to that of the lion, would 
probably ‘be too painful in detail. 
He was equally indignant that he 
should be taken as a national 
symbol by nations whose sole cor- 
porate object seemed to be the 


‘destruction of themselves and 
defacement of the earth. Then 
Australians might prefer to be 


. spared the remarks of the cow on 
their: use of her name in ribald con- 
versation; while ‘those of a 
political mind might be embarrassed 

‘tathear what. the bear had to say 
about ‘his verbal association with a 
country that was hardly bear-like 
whatever its virtues and faults. It 
might be disconcerting for some 
people to have cherished beliefs so 
violently overturned as by the 
mouse, who spent half an hour in 
the-box at asserting his total lack 
of: timidity and his possession of 
great courage, supported by tales 
of ;the clever outwitting of cats and 
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in human society, - 


extraction of cheese .from traps 
without being caught by them. It 
was amusing when a wasp con- 
fronted a human spinster, who had 
been’ foolishly describtd by her 
friends as ‘‘waspish,’’ but disturb- 
ing when the insect demonstrated 
there could not possibly be any . 
comparison between them as she, 
the wasp, had hundreds of off- 
spring . whereas the old girt, 
opposite, so far as she could deter- 
mine, was utterly sterile and barren. 
Besides, said the indignant insect, 
I never sting unless provoked, 
whereas that old woman invariably- 
‘stings without any kind of provoca- 
tion. Similarly it might discomfort 
real estate agents to be told the full 
story of how they were brought: to 
justice by the fox, whose name had 
been injudiciously coupled with 
theirs in too much human conversa- 
tion—the animal declared ‘he had 
never felt` really clean since the 
matter had been brought to his 


` notice—and as for company pro- 


moters and sharks, well, there is an 
incident of the trial that, without 
unbearably shocking readers, it 
would be quite impossible to relate. It 
is best to come at once to the con- 
clusion when the judge, an ow! who 
took the opportunity to dissociate 
himself from the comparison often 
made between himself and the wiser 
of the human race, summed up and 
found mankind to be indeed de- 
serving of banishment from the 
face of the earth by the process of 
extermination. The entire human 
species had proved itself a disgrace 
to the animal kingdom, declared the 
judge. It had obviously gone 
wrong some way during the coursé 
of evolution, and had turned out 
to be nothing but a nuisance, and 
a damned insulting nuisance. ‘at 
that. Whereupon he pronounced 
the fatal words and man was 
doomed, the sentence to be carried 
out, of course, by man himself— 
employing the methods with which 
we are already so- pay and 
awfully familiar. 


AC.O.’s Postscript on 
‘The Right to Live’ 


It is not surprising, and still 
less is it a matter for censure, that 
my generation, the fighting genera- 
tion, is confused and inarticulate. 
We have heard of the irresponsible 
gaiety of the nineteen-twenties, but 
were scarcely of an age to take 
part; it was in the grimly political 
‘thirties, when the European jazz- 
band competed feebly with ‘‘the 
colour, emotion, and adventure”’ of 
German fascism that we were to 
come of age. A terrible phoenix was 
to arise from the ashes of Ger- 
many; Franco was to make his 
romantic bid for the corporeal or 
spiritual support of all right-minded 
youth against the forces of bar- 
barism; while, on the other hand, 
and chanting, ‘‘They shall not 


pass !’’ the other side was to beckon ' 


democratic and progressive youth 
from its hostels and committee 
rooms. Somewhere between, there 


would hover Collective Security, 


passing resolutions 
deputations, rather like a benevo- 
lent but distraught nineteenth 
century Liberal. i 

Thereafter it was all violence, 
crisis, argument, and panic. You 
took sides, or, if you did not, it 
was supposed that you had fled 
despicably to some ivory tower of 
your own creating. The horrid word 
“‘escapist’’ came into currency as a 
bitter taunt. 

Such is the matrix in which we 
were cast: a pathetic baptism into 
the violence of the Great War, and, 
in due season, confirmation in the 
same creed. It is a shameful story. 
The'shame liesiprecisely here: thatit 
followed with ineluctable logic that 
a-mass of suppliant victims would 
emerge confused and inarticulate— 
confusedly joining in the general 
babel as an overture to the march 
with the dumb hordes. That is the 
real betrayal. — 


and forming 
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But to be concerned solely with 
the laying of the blame would be 
unprofitable, and I am not:now con- 
cerned with that at all. On the con- 
trary, this is an unworthy essay 
in gratitude. For the world is never 
wholly- evil, and no situation in it 
entirely unredeemed. There iş 
always the duty of watchfulness for’ 
the redeeming ‘shaft of light, at its. 
lowest as an antidote to despair 
and at its highest as a glad 
response. Sana 


Thus gladly, then, I respond 
to the publication of a book well 


called The Right To Live. This is: 


not a review of that book, nor is it” 
a belated valediction to Max Plow- 
man, the writer, for there is no 
need of a farewell. As Mr. Eliot 
has recently reminded us: 


the communication 


. Of the dead is tongued with fire 


beyond the language of the living. 


The point of my writing is that 
in a world ruined by unfaith and 
broken troth we now rise to salute 
shining fidelity. For when all have 
said their say about this book, that 
it is searching and profound, that 
it is beautifully written, this quin- 
tessential meaning and message will 
tower above every tribute: it is 
the story of the keeping of an. old 
promise. Max Plowman strode out 
of the army in the last war for the 
next generation, and in the refining ` 
fire of his own bitter experience 
forged a living religion which with- 
stood -the conflicting claims of 
action and reaction through the 
catastrophic years. 


.And now the values which were 
the materials of an integrated life 
are set out in a perfect pattern, an 
inheritance to hold in’ the shifting 
flux, something more than a work 
of art. It is fitting, imperative, that 
the generation which was always in 
the immediacy of Max Plowman’ s 
thought should respond. ~ 


ALAN SHADWICK. 
s} 
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REVIEWS 


Jean Jaures 
J. Hampden Jackson. 
Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


Jaurés was the builder, on 
from the St. Mandé conference of 


1896, of the French Socialist Party . 


so far as this had any claim to 
unity. His acceptance of an inter- 
nationalist program and discipline 
united that Party in 1905. During 
the first decade of this century his 
was the greatest name to conjure 
with in the French politics of the 
Left. Too much a prophet to be a 
first-rate national politician or party 
man, too much a journalist to be a 
first-rate thinker, how far the repu- 
tation of this some-time professor 
and near-premier belongs among 
the immortals and not with Guesde, 
Millerand, and the rest is still 
matter for doubt. Mr. Hampden 
Jackson has done more, in this 
monograph, than lay a wreath in 
memory of this now ‘too much 
neglected figure. He has provided 
an explanation of the man and his 
policy that is topical to-day. All 
students of French affairs, and not 
least of the evolution of Vichy, will 
wish to read the book. . 

According to D. W. Brogan, 
Jaurès had ‘‘never been at home in 
the economic side of the Socialist 
argument.’’ Mr. Hampden Jackson 
after study of the documents finds 
this dogmatism unjustified. How- 
ever, a diffusion of interests was 
accompanied in Jaurés’ case, not 
only by a pleasing humanistic 
absence of fanaticism, but also by 
an unsure quality in his grasp 
of theoretic principles at vital 
moments. This gauche bear-like 
figure took to his heart all the 
Rights of Man. It is not irrelevant 
that his political reputation was 
made by his championship ` of 
Dreyfus on an issue of justice which 


many of his colleagues, such as 
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Guesde, urged had nothing to do 
with the Socialist cause and was a 
waste of energy. No single issue so 
much agitated France at the end of 
the century. The Government was 
straining every nerve to prevent the 
reversal of the judgment of the 
court-martial. Cavaignac, Minister 
for War, had Picquart, who had 
provided the original information, 
arrested for violation of the official 
secrets act- Unfortunately for him, 
he did this too late or nothing more 
might have been heard. Millerand 
declared the affair closed. Only 
Zola and Jaurés fought on. “Drey- 
fus is merely an instance. of 
human suffering in its most poig- 
nant form.’’ Justice, however, 
having been done against Govern- 
ments that prefer that ‘‘one man 
should perish’’—and this to such 
effect that the Ministry fell—the 
party advantage was reaped, not 
by ‘the Socialists, but by the Radi- 
cals. Guesde could well feel that 
it was a Party blunder. It was only 
a great victory for humanity. 
Again, on the eve of the First 
World War, Jaurés passionately 
believed that united Socialist action 
through the Second International 
could prevent war. He -organized 
support for the Keir Hardie amend- 
ment favouring an international 
general strike against war. It may 
be that this was in principle right, 
especially if for Second Inter- 
national we now substitute Third 
International. For pursuing this 
policy Jaurés was, on July 31, ror, 
assassinated in Paris. Jaurés de- 
clared: “We have a right to be 
heard by everyone when we 
declare that a regime of liberty 
and justice in Alsace-Lorraine 1s 
the first condition of that Franco- 
German rapprochement without 
which there will be for Europe and 
the world neither security, nor pro- 
gress, nor civilization.” For such 
lrberty in Alsace Bebel in Germany 
had -gone to prison. Bebel had 
stressed the need for Franco- 
German collaboration. But had 


either asked themselves what this 
‘liberty’ meant and whether its 
denial was worth .a war? Jaurés 
believed that the greatest danger to 
the common people of France was 
not capitalism, but war. But Jaurés 
wrote a book to advocate a democ- 
ratized army with new staff schools, 
and this army purely a national 
army. “A nation in arms is neces- 
sarily actuated by justice and 
uprightness.’’ That is, Clemenceau’s 
army! Ramsay Macdonald was 
justified in condemning’ this as pure 
Rousseauite poppycock, and dan- 
gerous self-obfuscation. For Bebel 
a Russian invasion of Germany was 
invasion by the most reactionary 
and anti-Socialist power in the 
world. At this time Poincaré had 
sent Delcassé to Russia, with a loan 
for arms. Any patriotic or national 
movement to’ arms Lenin con- 
demned as a betrayal of the inter- 
national unity and cause of the 
workers. Disappointed in the issue 
and enraged against the traitors 
Arthur Henderson and Scheide- 
mann, Lenin launched Bolshevism 
as a military force. In 1916 a 
French representative went to the 


Zimmerwald conference: but the 
war had begun. In 1920 Lenin 
obtained control over French 


Socialism at Tours and got endorse- 
ment of his ‘stop the war’ policy: 
but the war was over. The voice of 
Jaurés could have been very de- 
cisive for the international strike 
on Leninist principles. The voice, 
however, of the bon homme spoke 
of liberty and justice. Jaurés was 
set to investigate the scandal of the 
assassination of Calmette by Cail- 
laux’s wife. Jaurés did not indict 
‘his own government with any clear 
voice. There was no general strike: 


only talk and rushing off to write. 


the next editorial in L'Humanité. 
Perhaps Jaurés would not have 
“been followed. He paid with his 
life any way. Mr. Hampden Jack- 
son might have added that his 
actual assassin escaped with 
his life, whereas Clemenceau’s 
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attempted assassin was executed. 


_ Had Jaurés, one feels, spoken with 


the accents of Clemenceau, the 
chauvinist; ‘or of Lenin; or of 
Romain Rolland, who believed that 
war was the greatest enemy of the 
common people, Jaurés’ fame might 
be more assured. His moderation: 
did not save his life. But Jaurés: 
was never quite sure what progress 
was or what was the scheme of 
priorities in values. ` G.C. 


The English Countryman 
H. J. Massingham. Batsford, 16s. 


A great struggle for the soul of 
the English nation is impending. 
Stated in the most abstract terms, 
the issue is whether the English- 
man is to retain any real freedom. 
What he miscalled freedom, and 
still mistakes for freedom, namely, 
the economic individualism of the 
roth century, has come to disaster. 
The reaction from that disaster 
makes for the universal acceptance 
of a centrally ‘‘planned economy.’” ' 
That drive, unless it is powerfully 
checked by a movement of a radi- 
cally different nature, must lead 
to a soulless mechanical slavery. 
The abolition of mass-unemploy- 
ment, which is now generally held 
to be essential, is conceived in such 
terms that it can- be accomplished 
only by ‘‘making labour mobile’’— 
a signal example of the accursed 
abstractions by which modern 
“progressive” thought anesthetizes 
its humanity. Making labour mobile 
means incessantly uprooting human 
beings, tearing up their homes, and 
making them incapable of the good 
life. It is all of a piece with this 
inhuman procedure that these 
mobile workers will probably be 
‘accommodated in ‘‘prefabricated’” 
houses. They will be shunted fron 
South to North, from East to West, 
but always they will be lodged in 
the same dwelling. 

There is but one way to solve. 
humanly the problem of mass-unem- 
ployment, and that is to use it as 
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a God-given opportunity of gettin 
men back to the land: for in wor 
on the land the horrible and 
irreligious modern cleavage between 


mechanical work and mechanical- 


recreation is overcome. ‘‘Joyful 
work and fearless rest,” as William 
Morris said, is man’s birthright; 
and jin an imaginatively renewed 
agriculture it may be found. 

Modern industrialism has created 
a vast surplus of human labour over 
and ‘beyond what is required for any 
reasonable satisfaction of human 
needs. Think merely of the fact that 
to-day at least two-thirds of the 
working population of Britain is 
engaged in pure waste of produc- 
tion: yet we are fed, clothed, and 
kept alive. Yet what it is proposed 
to do when this insanity has ended, 
is to drive the whole population into 
an orgy of mechanical production, 
and in the politest possible way to 
enslave them for the purpose of 
“regaining our export trade’’! 

What should be done with that 
labour surplus is to take them back 
into agriculture—primarily into sub- 
sistence agriculture, whereby they 
can see and eat of the labours of 
their hands and be satisfied. It is 
the supreme opportunity of getting 
men back into a human way of life 
with many of the burdens that were 
formerly attached to that way of 
life lifted from them by a right use 
of the machine. It is the moment 
for a nation-wide revival, at a new 
level of technical accomplishment, 
of the old co-operative agricultural 
community which was once the very 
’ life of England. 

That is a long preamble to an 
acknowledgment of Mr. H. J. 
Massingham’s yeoman service—he 
will appreciate the phrase—in 
restoring our atrophied sense of the 
preciousness of the English country 


tradition. In The English Country- ` 


man he depicts with loving enthu- 
siasm and easy learning the history 
of the great English country types: 
the Peasant, who is the parent of 
them all, then the Yeoman, the 
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Craftsman, the Labourer, the 
Squire, and the Parson. The more. 


` exalted have been the least faithful 


to their trust. Mr. Magsingham is 
justly severe with the Squires, who 
as a class ‘‘became the State” in 
the 18th century and used their 
power to drive by enclosure the 
easants into poverty, squalor, and 
improvidence; he is not severe 
enough with the Parsons who, in 
complete dereliction of the most 
rudimentary Christian obligation, 
became the Squire’s lackeys in 
grinding the faces of the poor. 
Both, I fear, will have to pay the 
penalty for their past sins. 

And Mr. Massingham himself 
does not believe that the old pattern 
can be restored. Its satisfactions 
and its virtues have to be redis- 
covered by hard experiment; and it 
may be a very long while before the 
urbanized mass-man turns away 
from his false and irreligious way 
of life to the responsible independ- 
ence of life in obedient harmony 
with God’s earth. But sooner or 
later it will come, because, without 
this anchorage in natural piety, 
humanity will continue ‘‘to prey 
upon itself like monsters from the 
deep.”’ 

The practical aim we must strive 
for is a conscious development of 
co-operative agriculture and of co- 
operative ownership of the land. 
The “experts” are arrayed against 
it. Big units, prairie farming, are 
advocated by the authorities who 
have the ear of the public. Still, in 
this country, prevails a contempt 
for any other criterion of human 
activity than its money-return. The 
business of establishing the simple 
quality of human living as the ulti- 
mate criterion will be the work of 
more than one generation; for not 
the least of our difficulties is that. 
men simply do not understand what 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Massingham helps men to 
understand what they have lost. It 
at times he is a little romantic, and 
sometimes exaggerates a little, they 


are the incidental and trivial defects 
of his qualities. His vision, imagina- 
tion, and enthusiasm are worthy of 
all praise. 

JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY. 


Between the Tides 
Hugh PA Fausset. 
Heffer, 8s. 6d. 


This book, which the author 
calls ‘a dream, a poetic fable,’ has 
emphatically the first essential of a 
novel: it is interesting. This is 
because its engrossing theme is the 
kind of life that could be lived by 
man, between the tides of the un- 
attached spirit and the senses. It is 
idyllic in the sense that the world 
inside one’s eyelids is idyllic, when 
‘one lies in the sun on a summer day. 
The figures in the book have at once 
the clarity and symbolism of persons 
in a dream. At first almost in- 
‘credible, their exteriors are lighted: 
up from within by a brilliant and 
experienced analysis of human 
‘behaviour. 

There are the bogeys, Day, the 
ironically named parson unforget- 
table beneath ‘the corrosive influ- 
ence which drove his lean figure 
across the radiant morning landscape 
. .. in his sombre garb and flat 
clerical’ hat,’ a tortured victim ofthe 
maggots of guilt. There is Mehta, 
the Indian initiate of an esoteric 
‘Order, appearing to Isabel 
he were, not a corpse, but a being 
who was beyond both life and 
death, and, as such, utterly pas- 
sionless and invulnerable. He was 
kind and wonderfully poised.’ And 
Henry, the simple-minded . public- 
‘school Philistine, of whose emo- 


tional life occurs the penetrating 


remark: ‘Indeed the very absence 
of self-criticism leaves the channel 
through which feeling flows, when 
once excited, unimpeded by doubts 
or hesitations. There is no leakage 
of its force into troubled aware- 
ness!’ There are the lesser insensi- 
tives, like a Gilbert and Sullivan 
chorus—Colonel Bland (I almost 


‘as if 


- special kind of work, 
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said Blimp), 
bitter spinster, 
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Hetty Pringle.. the. 
insupportable . Mr. 


Ginger ‘flexing his biceps, in.:.a 
laboured attempt at schoolboy 
jauntiness.’ There is, too, ;ithe 
troubled’ ghost of Catherine, 


Martin’s former wife, 
alone could bring her the solution 
of delight. 

Isabel is the most angelic figure 
of the lyrical dream, Isabel ‘her 
mind, with its so exceptionally, 


‘sensitive awareness, still opened to 


experience as innocently. as: a 
flower’; Isabel ‘in her muslin 
blouse with its bright Magyar 
colourings and her white pleated 
skirt spread out on either side .of 
her and heightening the brown .of 
her bare legs.’ She is the sacrifical 
lamb, Andromeda before the 
approaching sea-monster of her 
fate. Perseus ts Martin Weyman, 
the battleground of the opposing 
forces in the book. After a 
wrecked marriage he has tried.to 
achieve balance and peace in. soli- 
tude by the path of meditation 
under Mehta’s guidance. There 
is lovable ‘unconventional’ .May 
Pringle, positive to her sister 
Hetty’s negative, without whom 
‘the deniers would conquer the 
world and lovers drown in despair? ; 
with her craven-hearted - shadow, 
Miss Rob. And Fanny, the Vicar’s 
Yorkshire housekeeper and_ his 
sanity. 

These are the instruments : for 
the theme of human love as: ‘a 
too,* love 
that has its roots in rare friendship. 
The method is largely that of. con- 
versation, so that the major truths 
are (as they must finally always 
be) in personal terms. (How often 
during Martin’s, or May’s; or 
Isabel’s remarks one finds oneself 


saying ‘Of : course. That’s’ -it.’) 
But there is incident too, Henry’s 
attempted rape of Isabel, the 


suspense of her escape from her 
father’s house, and most symbolic 
of all, her rescue from death-:on 
the tide-surrounded sandbank ::by 


gi 


whose. senses 3; 
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Martin. The background for the 
hutan figures is the liberating sky 
and water of a-south-coast tidal 
estuary; with-its birds and plants. 

The: figures and events move in 
coherent poetic order to the 
. triumphant mystical 
Body is an expression of spirit, 
earthly, and spiritual loveliness are 
one; to seek either exclusively is 
death.. The balance of life can be 
achieved. So that this is a positive, 
constructive book. 

It would have been easy to make 
the theme mawkish, or repetitive. 
But Mr. Fausset’s flexible experi- 
enced prose, with its unusual 
balance between the easily digested 
colloquial expression and the sur- 
prising poetic one, is the’ medium 
of a mind ‘at once wise and 
radiantly alive, grounded in belief 
and sensitively exploring. An extra 
‘pleasure for the poetically aware 
(whom the book must chiefly 
delight) is that it is shot through, 
in quotation and reference, with 
the words and cadences of poets 
of: the past. This is inevitable in 
a proclamation of the overwhelm- 
ing truth of the poetic experience. 


‘Lam a little world made cunningly 


Of Elements, and an  angelike 
.spright.’ ; oa 
: n PHŒBE ASHBURNER. 

Little Gidding 

T.:S. Eliot. Faber, 1s. 


In The English Countryman H. J. 
Massingham describes seventeenth- 
century Little Gidding as ‘‘a kind 
of informal rural university, a 
school of quietism in which piety, 
literature, good conversation, meta- 
physics, and country tranquillity 
made an Academe honoured by the 
world without and remote from the 
erivenomed theological controvers 
and disputation which was to eal 
minate in the anarchy of the Civil 
War.” And if you want to know 
more. of the background of this 
poem, ` there is John Inglesant. 

But it isn’t at all important that you 
should know about Little Gidding. 
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conclusion. 


What matters is. what the poem is 
about. And what matters even more 
is that it us so perfect a poem that 
the reader is moved beyond a will- 
ing suspension of disbelief into the 
quietude of acquiescence. It no 
longer. matters that Eliot is an 
Anglican believer and that we are 
freelance Christians who believe 
that the Church (to whose articles 
Eliot subscribes) has betrayed 
Christ. Here, the contraries are re- 
deemed; and we experience a com- 
plete at-one-ness with the belief of 
‘a man who believes other than we 
believe. 

You cannot ‘‘interpret’’ the poem. 
Eliot dislikes ‘‘interpretative’’ criti- 
cism; and as a poet he succeeds 


_in making interpretation an impos- 


sible task for his critics. Not 
because he is obscure, but because 
he speaks in a language so precise, 
so condensed, so charged with 
meaning and so flexible to. every 
shade of meaning, that ‘‘inter- 
pretation’? (or mere paraphrase) 
necessarily does violence to content. 


The best we can do, then, is to be 
honest in our stammering, inarticu- 
late tribute, and show the reader 
where the signposts are. Let me say 
then that in this poem we are again 
“at the still point of the turning 
world’; that ‘‘the point of inter- 
section of the timeless with time’” 
is the here and now, this place, this 
moment—in Little Gidding, for 
example, on a late winter afternoon. 
This is the fourth poem in the cycle 
whith. bégan with Burnt Norton; 
but a recurrent imagery and a 
golden thread of. metaphysical 


speculation weave the four into one 


whole. One divines a pattern more 
intricate than at first appeared; 

winter predominates here, as did 
the song of the thrush in Burnt 
Norton, the ‘electric heat” in East 
Coker, and ‘‘the silent withering of 
autumn flowers’’ in The Dry Sal- 
vages. But we must remember that 


What might have been and what 
has been 


Point to one end, which is always 
present 
—always. present, whatever 
season, wherever the place. 


There are other places 
Which also are the world’s end, 
some at the sea jaws, 
Or over a dark lake, in a desert 
or a ci 
But this is the nearest, 
and time, 
Now and in England. 
Again :— 
Here, the intersection of the time- 
less moment 
Is England and nowhere. Never 
and always. 
And yet again:— 
So, while the light fails 
On a winter’s afternoon, in a 
secluded chapel 
History is now and England. 
In Burnt Norton the bird cried:— 
Quick now, here, now, always— 


and again, at the end of Little Gid- 
ding, the line is-repeated:— - 

Quick now, here, now, always— 

A condition of complete simplicity 

(Costing not less than everything) 

And all shall be well and 

All manner of thing shall be well 

When the tongues of flame are 

infolded 

Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one. 

The sum of human wisdom is 
small, and bears no compound in- 
terest with the passing of time. It 
even becomes forgotten if it is not 
being always. discovered anew. You 
cannot get beyond Lao-Tzu, or 
surpass in wisdom the parable of 
the lilies of the field. Wisdom 
speaks to ‘the anxious, to the 
dreamer and idealist; offers them 
the repose of reality: which is 
always an acceptance of the here 
and now. 

‘Ridiculous the waste sad time 

Stretching before and after. 

So Eliot has nothing new to say; 
and only a fool would expect some- 


the 


in place 


‘time’s struggle—of “‘ 
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thing new. Truly valuable experi- 
ence is merely the realising of- what 
we knew already. 


And‘ what there is to conquer 

By strength and submission; has 

already been discovered ''`’ 

Once or twice, or several times, 

by men whom one cannot ‘hope 

To emulate—but there is no com- 

petition— 

There is only the fight to recover 

what has been lost pii 

And found and lost again and 

again: and now,, under con- 
ditions - z ia 

That seem unpropitious. 

The patient is always well—if he 
could but realise he is not ill. The 
effort of such realisation is a’ tife- 
death in love, 

and ‘self- 


ardour, selflessness, 


surrender.” It differs for each of 


us; but the goal ts the same. This 
poem is the particularised and pre- 
cise revelation of one man’s 
journey; it is true, by and large, 
of every man’s. 

Je P. HOGAN. 
Holy Family a 
R. H. Ward. 


The Adelphi Plavers, 
house, Ilkley, 2s. 


More than any other formof' art, 
drama has sold itself to the devil 
in the centuries of industrial expan- 
sion. In no other art has the pace 
of debasement and degradation 
been so accelerated. From., tthe 
morality play produced (signifi- 
cantly) at the church door: to the 
super-production in the West End 
(not to mention Hollywood). is a 
regression more grave than any- 
thing that has happened to. the 
novel, or verse, or painting, or 
music. In other arts there has. been 
change, and may have been.decay ; 
but there has not been meta- 
morphosis. Only in drama, with the 
advent of the picture-frame stage 
and all its frills and trimmings and 
its kindergarten naturalism,, has. an 
art ceased to be an art dnd become 
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instead a commercial racket of the 


most irresponsible kind. The sick-° 


ness of the other arts is, so to 
speak, a sickness within; you can, 
for instance, discuss the problem of 
James Joyce, or William Walton, 
or, Picasso, within the field of their 
own particular and inherent impli- 
cations; - whereas in regard to 
drama, so many extraneous con- 
siderations are involved that you 
can get down to brass tacks, you 
can begin discussion, only when all 
the junk of the modern stage (and 
box office) has ‘been cleared away. 
Richard Ward, following T. S. 
Eliot and Auden-Isherwood,. has 
gone to the heart and bone of 
drama. The book under review is 
merely what it should be: the book 
of words of a play. Drama is words, 
.spoken words; and nothing should 
come between ‘the words spoken and 
their hearers. The play, moreover, 
is: written in verse, because words 
in prose are primarily explanatory 
(reviews, railway guides,. and 
directories are rightly written in 
prose), whereas words in verse are 
much more likely to be dramatic, 
especially when spoken aloud. 
Again, the chorus rather than in- 
dividual actors dominates the play, 
because verse spoken by several 
voices in unison is even more 
dramatic (when occasion demands) 
than the same verse in the mouth 
of one individual. I record these 
truisms deliberately because the 
modern playgoer is evidently un- 


aware of them—or was until by~ 


accident (expecting to see a gun- 
man thriller) he stumbled across 
Murder in the Cathedral in the 
commercial theatre. 

Because this book is only (and 
rightly) the book of words of a 
drama intended for ‘acting rather 
than reading, it is impossible to 
‘review it without reference to its 
production. ‘‘The present script,” 
writes Ward in a forenote, ‘‘indi+ 
cates a company of nine men and 
three women, one person for each 
ofthe characters in the story; but 
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it is possible, by doubling the men’s. 
parts, to do the play with a smaller 
cast.” I have seen the play given 
with only four men, and three 
women; the result was an amazing 
concentration of dramatic power and 
a swiftness of action which leave 
the commercial theatre nowhere. 
You have the chorus, which is the 
nucleus and basis of the play; and 
you have the individuals, crystal- 
lizing separately out of-the chorus, 
then merging again as and when 
required. Shut your eyes’ for a 
moment and you can almost think 
yourself out of the sluggish ooze 
of modern life with its enervating 
pep and bombs and forms to be 
filled up; you can imagine yourself 
back in the quick and green of the 
thirteenth century. 

Its theme would not have been 
out of place in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, even though, for us in the 
twentieth, it is immediate and con- 
temporary in the best sense. It is 
the story of the Nativity; of the 
poor ‘‘who are no man’s enemy, no 
man’s care’’; and of how the angel 
came to one of their number:— | 


Mary .is one of our women; ' 
We have many Maries. 
Mary and I played as children 
In spring by the edge of the 
stream.- 
Mary has Sikes lived 
In the house two doors away. 
Against the proud joy of the virgin 
who has conceived :— 
God be merciful to me and watch 
me, 
For J am the mother of al men’s 
destiny ; 
I am the secret place in which 
hides joy 
And in my body. burns the light 
of the world, 


you have the dismay of her neigh- 
bours :— 


We the unnoticed, unasking, 
unhoping, 
We who can understand suffering, 

smallness, 


. Contempt and coercion, care, and 
contumely, 


We who are subject to’ sin and > 


the scoyrge. 
We have not looked for honour, 
_ for greatness, 


We have but hoped for the light _ 


to shine on us, 

Not for the light to shine in us, 

among us, 

Not for the light to be hére, to 

be born of us, 

Not for the Spirit itself to take 

note of us, 

Not for salvation to have his 

place here with us. 

The scene where the woman's 
pains begin and all doors are closed 
against her, while faithful to Gospel 
record, has, a significance beyond it, 
is symbolic ‘of acentral human failure 
in all places and at all times. 

Pretend not to notice; pretend to 

be busy, asleep.. 

There is no room, no time, no 

will, no wish. 

Reject and prevent it; 

outside. 
A most poignant effect is achieved 
here, when the chorus moves slowly 
in a semi-circle with their backs to 
the man and woman seeking shelter, 
and -repeats :— 
- No room, no room, no time, no 
e will, no room. 

But primarily the play must be 
read (or preferably witnessed) as a 
parable :— 


keep it 


what we shall show 
Is not the legend of something 
. that once occurred 
In a distant past and îs gone and 
` is done, 
‘But a story that happens to 
us and to you and to-day, 
That happens to us and to you in 
the blood, in the bone, in the 


brain, 
‘That happens to you and through 
you; that happened, and 


happens again. 
So speaks the chorus near the 
beginning ; but the parable encloses 
a pardons a double-edged truth 
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which is revealed fearlessly in all 
its implications :— 
Mine is thè heart that intends the 
death; 
Mine is the strength that raises 
the cross; . 
And the death on the cross is my 
own. | 


_Men reject the instrument of their 


salvation, turn from the light, busy 
themselves with their affairs, fear 
the burden of their own liberation. 
They look for a Sign; and are 
frightened when they see it. They. 
crucify the object of their fear, only 
to find they themselves are cruci- 
fied on the cross of their fear. 
They do not reject good that they 
may do evil; they fear both good 
and evil. They cling to their solaces, 
their little security, lacking strength 
and submission to be either saved 
or damned. 

At this point Ward ,achieves the 
final thrust of the antist, adds the 
necessary overplus which heightens 


ithe significance of what has gone | 


before. Men crucify what they most 
require and desire. Only forgiveness 
can be left for them. This too they 
reject; they will acknowledge their 


ilt and ‘bear the burden of it, 
ut: — 
O spare us forgiveness, 
Spare us, Lord, this ultimate 
shame. 


Only then do they realise that' 


~God’s love is stronger than their 


fear, that it breaks through all the 
bars and bolts of fear. The tragedy 
of man throughout the ages is not | 
that he cannot or will not love, but 
that he fears to be loved. We can 
give, but we are afraid to receive. 
Only a mind capable of religious 


experience to a high degree could 


have conceived such a theme; only 


‘a Sound craftsman could have sus- 


tained it with such dramatic con- 
centration. Finer verse, as verse, 
has been written in our time; but 
never has such workmanlike verse 
been used to such a good end. 
j.P.H. 
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Such Was My Singing., 
Robert Nichols. 


Collins, 7s. 6d. 


It is all very well for a major 
poet to be eccentric to the cultural 
climate of his time, but a minor 
poet, no—he can carry on, 
seldom progress. Who among sur- 
wiving Georgians has written since 
1920 anything supremely to surpass 


what he wrote before? Compelled - 


to lurk in the wings of thé contem- 
-porary circus, the conservative. 
zesthete has all too easily atrophied. 
Mr. Nichols’s work is as fresh and 
vigorous as ever, but he is not as 
great a poet as he might have been. 
His latest, and as yet only frag- 
pea published verse drama 

Don Juan, has, I believe, a stake in. 
immortality ; but for that we must 
wait. , 

Such Was My Singing is a 
selection from Mr. Nichols’s poetry 
published between 1915 and 1940, 
a well-chosen, well-arranged, and 
very readable ‘anthology. Mr. 
Nichols avoids ambiguity, culti- 
vates variety, and radiates energy ; 
his lyrics find felicity in sim- 
plicity :— ot 

Now December’s furious blast 

Thunders in the fire; X 

Jim, in Jean’s arms prisoned fast, 

Feasts his long desire. 
What wild light about their bed, 
Tawny limb and pearly limb, 

All her sunrise hair outspread ' 

As she sinks to yield to him! 

Suddenly the flame upskips 

As the seething log falls in; 
Ah, what smiles within her eyes, 
- Ah, what kisses on his lips! 

Mr. Nichols’s vigour and his 
‘insistence on the joy of living is 
-quintessential to his writing. It has’ 
led him to adopt the adjective 
“‘Tyrteean’’ for the bulk of his later. 
-verse.. The word comes from Goethe, 
whose influence over the whole of 
Mr. Nichols’s work is manifest. 
„He writes of the destiny ee the | 
‘poet as that ; 
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but., 


. new order. 


.. . which is to render sensible by art 
The stupendous rhythm ‘of this sld 


$ world’s heart. 


Shot through the fierce lens of his dep 


delight, 

Colour, abundance, actfon, form and 
light, 

Weave in men’s minds an abstract of 
the dance 


Which is the sum of Man’s inheritance. 
Gazing therein, the resolute may scan 
The qualities of Nature and of Man, 


~. And in this vision, perilously secure, 


Learn to enjoy and, where joy lacks, 
endure. 

It was Dr. Johnson who said that 

the business of. literature was tò 


_make the reader enjoy life or endure 


it. The current notion, in the words 
of one Left Romantic (André 
Malraux) is that 
Art lives by reason of its function, 
which is to enable men to break free 
from their human condition, not by 
shirking it but by an act of possession. 
All art is a means to gain a hold on 
fate. 
With such ambitions Mr. Nichols 
has no connection;. his attitude to 
poetry.is Olympian, his philosophy 
is of the individual genius; he is no 
interpreter of the collective uncon- 
scious, no diagnostician of a dying 
culture, no timid architect of a brave 
Pity is a sentiment he 
eschews, self-pity he despises. His 
cry is for energy, endurance, 
courage. 


What though each thundering stitch be 
flung abroad? 


Though foremast, mizzen, main reel 
overboard? - 

Though levin blast? though buffet water- 
spout? 

Though sun and moon and stars'be all 
blown out? 

Though amid ultimate chaos you. may 
toss ?— 


None but your dead ship is a total loss! 
So Mr. Nichols writes in Fisbo. 
And there we leave him, standing, 
defiantly on the bridge, but quite sure 
that his ship—the ship of bourgeois 
values, if you like, or the ship of 
humanist culture—will pull through 
somehow, unaware, one suspects, 
of the extent to which it has already 

sunk. MAURICE CRANSTON. 
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VOLUME 19, NUMBER 4, 


Coming of Age 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
With this number The Adelphi! 


enters upon its twenty-first year.: 


The first number appeared. in June, 
1923. 

Twenty-one years is a long life 
for an independent periodicat in 
these days. Much has happened in 
the outer world and in The Adelphi 
itself during that period. It has 
been living through a phase in the 
collapse of a civilization, and has 
been responsive to that experience. 
But its response has been, I believe, 
that of a journal with an individual 
and personal life of its own. 

The Adelphi began with a faith: 
hard to formulate, but real. I, 
called it a ‘‘faith in life.” It was a 
faith based on experience ; and it 
welcomed more experience. The 
essence of it was that a living 

erson, and therefore a living 

journal also, had to ‘‘die many 
deaths,” and be continually reborn. 
If The Adelphi could be, in this 
sense, faithful to experience, refus- 
ing to cling to old conclusions in 
order to avoid the impact of new 
realizations, then the -journey, 
wherever it might lead, would have 
been worth while. 

Because of this. The, Adelphi has 


survived, sometimes it seemed by a -> 
-is always 


miracle. It has lived its faith. The 
‘various creeds it has professed in 
its progress, Christianity, Social- 
ism, Pacifism, it has professed in 
its own sense. It has worn its rue 
with a difference, and refused these 
creeds in the form of orthodoxies: 
not because it refused the idea of 
an orthodoxy, but because, as 
orthodoxies, these, creeds 


A 


aad aie 
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‘adequate orthodoxy: 


were © 





If an orthodoxy is 
necessary—and -having regard to 
the world’s anarchy, it looks as 
‘though it may be—it must be an 


inadequate. - 


one that will 
bring true order into the chaos, not 
be part of ‘the chags itself. ` 

Most extant Christianity, most 


.extant Socialism, condones the pre- 


sent anarchy. They are at one in be- 
lieving that there is only one’ 
Enemy in the world to-day. He is 
Adolf Hitler. The principle of ' 
Anarchy is embodied in him, and 
the nation which obeys him. When 
he is overcome, Order will ensue. 
The Evil vanquished, the Good will 
prevail. This ` conviction itself 
springs from Anarchy. This con- 
flict is itself the Anarchy. It is the 


spirit of Anarchy which inspires 


men to believe that the principle of 
Anarchy is outside themselves. Just 
as Hitler believes, passionately 
believes, that the Jews are the 
Anarchs, and that when they are 
exterminated Order will ensue; so 


`~ the Christians and the Socialists 


believe that Hitler and his Germans 
are the Anarchs, and that when 
they are exterminated. Order will 
ensue. 

Or they try to believe it..Do they 
really believe it? I ‘think they 


believe it in a ‘spirit of dreadful 
caricature of Jesus’ great saying: 


‘Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” He meant by it that there 
enough, more than 
enough, evil and anarchy in the 
world; we must not add to it by 
fighting it with carnal weapons. 
What they mean by it is the satanic 
opposite. We must plunge into the 
carnal fight like Berserkers, in a 
fury blind to’ the aftermath. We 


‘must not think of that. 


For it is only in so faf as men 
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do blind themselves to the after- 
math that they can pretend to 
believe that Order will ensue. What 
known principle of Order unites 
Britain and America and Russia? 
They are united only in a common 
hatred. It ‘is always the easiest way 
to unite men, because it unites them 
by what is evil in them. This unity 
is a false Order based on an inward 
surrender to Disorder, After it will 


follow, with the inevitability of 
Nemesis, a further descent- into 
Anarchy. 


The Christians and the Socialists 
hide this from themselves by pre- 
tending that the true principle of 
Unity will be found among the 
common enemies of Hitler and 
Germany. Their negative unity of 
common hatred will, by ‘‘the severe 
contentions of friendship,” be 
transmuted into positive unity. 
Their statesmen—for we are all 
Christians or Socialists now—pro- 
claim there is 95 per cent. of posi- 
tive unity between them now; a 
mere 5 per cent of discord. The 
reality derides these pretences. The 
United Nations are manifestly less 
united now than they were when 
Russia was first involved in the 
war. It grows steadily more prob- 
able that the anarchy of open war- 
fare will be followed by the anarchy 
of peace. 

The orthodoxies of extant Chris- 
tianity and Socialism are, in fact, 
part and parcel of the present 
anarchy: main instruments of the 
working of its automatism of 
hatred: means by which the blind 
submission to the demonism of 


‘anarchy is tinged with moral fer- 


vour and religious exaltation. By 
their operation men believe that 
they are good, though they are 
doing evil. They are saving the 
soul of Europe, though they are 
starving the children of Europe. 
They are saving the Jews from des- 
truction, though they do nothing 
at all to save them. from bodily 
death. When the United Nations 
have won, it will be the Kingdom 
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of Heaven on earth. Every tear will 
be wiped from every eye. The dead 
will rejoice. And the rickety chil- 
dren will sing ‘‘Alleluia!’’ 

To such diabolism have the ortho- 
doxies of extant Christianity and 
Socialism led men. It did not 
require much prophetic insight to 
foreknow their destination. That 
The Adelphi, while recognizing the 
element of truth—of identical truth 
—at the heart of Christianity and 
Socialism, and commending this to 
all who could receive it, refused the 
orthodoxy for its practical denial 
of the truth it formally professed, 
has been justified completely by the 
event. 

But what of Pacifism? Pacifism 
has this to be said for it: that it 
carries the element of truth—of 
identical truth—at the~ heart of 
Christianity and Socialism one de- 
cisive step forward into the realm 
of action. It “‘renounces war.” 
With that renunciation, men enter 


‘a new world. Not a new Utopia; 


but a new world of experience. The 
question is: What will they do in 
that new world of experience? 
Perhaps the deeper question is: 
Have they really entered it? 

It is easy to be deceived. “I re- 
nounce war’’ sounds magnificent. 
But how is it to have real meaning? 
We cannot renounce the external war 
that is raging. We cannot renounce 
our own country, even if we desired 
to. Wecan try, and we do try, as far 
as may be possible, to dissociate 
ourselves from its war-making 


‘activities. We can try, and we do 


try, to dissociate ourselves abso- 
lutely from the national egotism— 
the unholy identification of the 
nation with the Good. But either 
way we stand in peril. We are in 
peril of deceiving ourselves, if we 
imagine that we can dissociate our- 
selves entirely from the. war-effort 
of a nation engaged in total war. 
We are in peril of deceiving our- 
selves, if in our struggle against 
the national egotism, we become 
egotists ourselves. Pacifists are 
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always i in peril of becoming * ‘fiends 
of righteousness.” “I renounce 
war- has real meaning only at the 
point where we renounce war in our 
own souls. And that is possible only 
when Love has entered in to teke 
its place. That is the crux. If tnat 
really does happen, then indeed we 
have entered a new world of experi- 
ence. In that world we experience 
differently. The values are changed. 
The words have new meanings. 
' There are new identities. ‘‘Religion 


‘is politics and politics is brother- - 


hood.” 

What then? Somehow we. have 
to live by it. Somehow we must 
bring this new order of experience, 
these new values, to concrete 
fruition. Somewhere. they must 
take shape and be visible. Pacifism 
can never be just another *‘-rsm.” 
If it is, it has slipped back into the 
old order. Pacifism can never be 


Politics and remain Pacifism, unless ` 


it is at the same time Brotherhood 

_and Religion. It can never be any 

. one of these things, as they .must 

be in the new world, unless it is 
simultaneously the other two. 

We will manage that, some say, 

’ quite ‘easily. Some of us will enter 


Politics, some of us will practice > 


Religion, some of us will go in for 
Brotherhood. It will not do. If that 
idea takes root among us, there 
will be neither Brotherhood nor 
Religion left, but only Politics— 
and not the new Politics, but the 
old. 

For there is a hierarchy in these 
words, as they are used to-day. As 
terms of the old language, in the 
old world, they range themselves in 
an order. Brotherhood: we have no 
difficulty in realizing that that is a 
new thing. There is precious little 
Brotherhood extant m the world 

- for us to connect with. If we want 
that, we know we have to make it. 
Religion: there is still plenty of 


that in the world. But it has ceased 


to deceive us. We know most of 
it is bogus. 
we know we have to discover it 


B 


-The 


dead and 


If we want Religion, . 
‘for all, 
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anew. But Politics: that s a 
different matter. Brotherhood is a 
faith, with works. Religion’ is a 
faith, with works. But Politics is 
merely a method, an instrument, a 
machinery: essentially neutral. We 
can take that over from the old 
world into the new: it is the fox’s 
tail we can cling to, to swim the 
river. 

Not so fast. Politics is not 
neutral. ‘Politics łs an affair of 
majorities. The greater number is 
right, But if that be true, then we 
Pacifists are assuredly wrong. It is 
axiomatic for us that a minority—in 
our case an infinitesimal minority— 
may be right. If that is so in the © 
big society, as we believe it is, it. 
must be so in the small society of 
Pacifists. The internal politics of- 
Pacifism can never be decided b 
mere majorities. How then can it 
be decided? How else than by the 
Brotherhood which is Religion, and 
the Religion which: is Brotherhood; 
by believing in and waiting upon 
the emergence of a common mind? 
Just as certainly as the Brotherhood 
and the Religion of pacifism must 
be new, so must ‘its Politics be. 
mechanisms of the old 
Politics must therefore be fatal to 
pacifism, unless they are realized to 
be mechanisms, and incessantly 
transcended. 

What is the orthodoxy of Social- 
ism but the politics of Brotherhood 
in which.-the -mechanism has 
triumphed, till the Brotherhood is 
only the mechanism 
remains? What is the orthodoxy of 
Christianity but the religion of 
Brotherhood in which the institu- - 
tion has triumphed, till the Brother- 
hood is dead and only the 
institution remains. Is Pacifism to 
live through that pitiful destiny all 
over again? 

‘The only thing that will save 
Pacifism from it is the réality of 
Brotherhood. A pacifist, movement 
that is not itself a Brotherhood i is a 
no-thing. But if it is realized. once 
that Brotherhoed is the 
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one thing needful, always to be 
guarded, never to be betrayed, the 
new religion and the new politics 
‘will not fail to arise. 

For The Adelphi the new politics 
is the religion and the politics of 
Community: primarily of agricul- 
tural community. Not because we 
believe that this is the only way; 
but because we cannot effectively 
act in a dozen ways at once. There- 
fore we choose the one which seems 
to us most pregnant. Agricultural 
community, conceived as the begin- 
ning of a renascence of the village 
community, is an authentic and 
significant way of expressing in the 
act of daily living the indissoluble 
unity of Brotherhood, Religion, and 
Politics. It is the concrete unity of 
these three with which we are con- 
cernéd. The abstract-impersonal 
activities which have sought sanc- 
tion in those ‘three brave words 
have so robbed men of the personal 
responsibility without which free- 
dom itself is meaningless, that so- 
ciety is driven mad by the absence 
of living and continuing purpose in 
the lives of its members. In its 
madness it puts on the strait-jacket 
of totalitarianism. The ‘inward 
Anarchy in the lives of men finds 
expression in regimentation of the 
mass-society for total war. 

. To bring true Order to birth in 
' the lives of men instead of Anarchy 
is the purpose of agricultural com- 
munity. It.is only a beginning 
of ‘a beginning; for the work, 
‘apparently so simple, is radical in 
its intention and effect. Brother- 
‘hood in daily life is not an easy 
thing to learn when the working 
tradition of it is completely broken. 
Religion as a quiet power and sense 
of dependency diffused through 
every act of every day is very 
remote from contemporary experi- 
ence.:And the politics which con- 
sists in bringing a new and mani- 
festly good way of life into actual 
being Is, in the main, beyond the 


range of men’s conceptions of 


politics. 
100 


.the Earth: 


. Sometimes the aim seems incred- 
ibly ambitious: to bring the village- 
community to birth again in a new 
world. The world is new in two 
ways. It is materially new; there 
are utterly new techniques of pro- 
duction summed up in the word 
“Machine.” It has to be spiritually 
new: for those techniques, without 
a.new birth of brotherhood to con- 
trol them, inevitably become instru- 
ments of mass-murder. For the new 
community to ignore the new tech- 
niques would condemn it to insigni- 
ficance: without a new and 
conscious spirit of brotherhood it is 
impossible to control them. 

Whereas the brotherhood of' the 
old village-community was mainly 
a natural brotherhood: that of the 
new one has to be somiething more: 
for it has to work and create itself, 
very largely, against the set of the 


. times and the economic ethos of the 


age. It has to be imagined, and 
loved and willed. True, one could 
not expect that the creation of 
responsibility and freedom against . 
a massive trend towards irrespon- 
sibility and bondage would be other 
than an uphill task in which one 
must be prepared for set-backs and 
discouragements: technical, moral, 
and spiritual. But if one believes, 
as we believe, that inward and out- 
ward anarchy is inevitable until 
man discovers his true place in the 
great scheme of things, one labours 
on.with deep and abiding joy. 
Man’s true place in the great 
scheme of things is to be set 
between God and the Earth. He 
depends on the Earth and through 
the discipline of Earth he learns 
the natural pattern of obedience to 
God. Earth mediates God to Man. 
But equally Man mediates God to 
not merely through 
good husbandry, ,but through the 
spirit of Love which is the 
source of brotherhood. Brother- 
hood, spiritually nourished, could 
have saved the natural brotherhood 
of the village community from 
perishing: now it must build it up 
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again. It must pick up the clue of 
Tradition and fashion it. into a, 
pattern for human living in the new 
world. 

That wé are Pacifists is neither 
accidental nor essential to this pur- 
pose. Pacifism may seem an eccen- 
tricity; Brotherhood is not. 
Pacifism may,appear a negation; 
Brotherhood never. In so far as 
Brotherhood is real, and expressed 
in the actual quality of what we do, 
it cannot fail to have meaning for 
some of those who, for Brother- 
hood’s sake, cannot be with us in 
the matter of this war. We are 
the temporary custodians of ‘the 
flame of Brotherhood that burns in 


them as brightly as in us. We be- | 


lieve that they will need it when 
they return from the wilderness. 


We try to keep the lamp trimmed. 


against their return. 


Modern man wants freedom with- 


out sacrifice, freedom without 
responsibility. It is not to be had. 
Refuse the sacrifice, refuse the 
responsibility, and you get slavery. 
If men imagine that there are 
other 
another body—the . 
business it is to secure their free- 
dom for them, they will assuredly 
end’ where they deserve to end, 
without freedom and without 
responsibility. But not without 
sacrifice. For even if the loss of 
freedom and _ responsibility—which 


are inseparable from one another—. 


is mot particularly felt by modern 
man as an individual loss, on the 
mass-scale the sacrifice is tremen- 
dous. Four, five, six years of the 
life and manhood of a nation offered 
as an unwilling man-oblation to the 
diabolism of total war, is the out- 
come: the outcome of which will be 
another and still greater holocaust. 

Men have to pay the price of 
freedom and peace. If they will 
not pay it at the only point where 
they can pay it as individual men, 
in a resolute and imaginative effort 
to fashion a mode of life which is 
free and peaceful not by accident, 


B* 


people—the politicians—or - 
State—whose° 
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but in essence, they will pay the 
price for the peace and freedom of 
sloth in slavery and war. It is the 
Law that men cannot have freedom 
and peace on the cheap. They can- 
not have them by not wanting to. 
lose them- If they think they can, 
it is only the proof that they have 
lost them already. Freedom and 
Peace have to be conquered day by 
day, by individual effort and in 
individual experience. And that 
necessity will endure until the lost 
Tradition is established again: a 
Tradition which is, itself, neither 
old nor new, but merely eternal. 


Two Poems 


JANE ALLEN 


Our maid, Jane Allen, 
Fly-by- night, 
Left the dishes 
Shining white— 
Took her stockings 
From the horse, 
Darned the heels 
With stitches coarse— 
Drank a cup 
Of Indian tea :— 
Then dropped a letter 
In a tree: — 
And this is what š 
The letter said 
:‘When you get this, 
I'll be dead.” 


THE. HUNGRY HOUR 
The hungry hour’s sucking voice, 
The unchecked ‘fox-trot of the 
years, 
Bear swiftly on, without his choice, 
‘ The Monkey-Man* and all his 
. fears; 
Then to the music and the dance, 
` He starts to play the copy-cat, 
With sometimes thrown,. a furtive 
glance 
‘To see which station he is at; 
The board is ‘nearly always blank 
Or if not, spelt in ancient Greek; 
And so he walks the pirate’s plank 
And hides but will not go and 


seek. DENTON WELCH. 
l Tor 
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Forestry and Farming 


THE EARL OF PORTSMOUTH 


Forestry is apt to be pigeon- 
holed as a department by itself. It 
is in danger of becoming a special- 
ised and unrelated field for. bureau- 
cratic ‘monopoly. There are certain 
obvious advantages in nationali- 
sation of woodlands; nevertheless, 
when all these have been taken into 
consideration, they are obliterated 
by one oeecwheling argument. 
Woodland and field must be con- 
sidered as an indivisible whole; 
you cannot divorce the boundaries 
of field and forest without genuine 
loss to both. There has been much 
excellent work done by the Forestry 
` Commission in reclaiming derelict 
areas and planting stands of useful 
timber in the past twenty years, 
but ‘the Forestry Commission has 
been merely a palliative to a system 
which has had no permanent policy 
of any sort. 

Sir George Stapledon in The Land 
‘Now and To-morrow has’ shown 
how the Forestry Commission has 
unwittingly spoilt the upland sheep 
run of the hill farmer by taking 
over whole blocks which should 
properly be divided between sheep 
grazing and forest trees. It has, in 
fact, upset the balance vf the hill 
sheep-farm. However far-sighted 
State departments run on special- 
ised lines may be, such results are 
bound to occur. There may possibly 
be certain derelict areas where 
Government departments, like the 
Forestry Commission, could use- 
fully take over land for the growing 
of timber in the national interest, 


but they should be regarded as the 


exception: not as the rule. 
Geographically the greater part 
of Britain is unsuited to large blocks 
of afforestation. On the other hand, 
for prover farming the right 
balance of woodland shelter belt, 
hedgerow and orchard is necessary 
to get the-most from the land itself. 
For the most part these are small 
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areas ang cannot succèssfully be 
treated by a Government depart- 
ment without an infinity of red tape, 
expense, and lack of consideration 
for the neighbourhood. They are as 
much a part of the agricultural 
practice of Great Britain as they are 
of specialised silviculture. 

The re-establishment of rural in- 
dustry and self-supporting rural 
communities will once more bring 
the traditional types of British silvi- 
culture into their own. When that 
has occurred, the use of woodland 
according to soil and geology will 
take place naturally. In farming, 
we know that the most suitable 
rotation of indigenous, or climati- 
cally adapted crops is the best for 
the land. Continuous monoculture 
so far as we can foresee will 
generally be doomed to disaster. 
This is a lesson which we will prob- 
ably have to learn in the cultivation 
of our woodlands. Large stands of 
conifer in monoculture will, except 
in small pockets and certain hill 
soils, most likely disappear. 

The soil of Britain is what the 
agronomists term a hard-wood soil, 
in that prior to its adaptation to 


_agriculture it was part of a natural 


forest upon which hardwoods pre-- 
dominated. Europe varies between 
hardwood, softwood, and Steppe or 
prairie soils—in other words, be- 
tween soil at its best, namely, hard- 
wood soils, and soils at their most 
recessive before becoming desert, 
namely, Steppe soils. Now if we 
bear in mind that a hardwood soil is. 
the most vigorous for conservation, 
it should give us the clue, not only 
to our ‘agriculture, but to our 
forestry. The traditional forms of 
British silviculture, while they may 
have been unscientific, are prob- 
ably the key to the future use of 
the land for forestry. 

Our’climate and rainfall are such 
that we suffer only in a very mild 
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degree the danger of erosion, so 
acute on the softwood lands and 
the Steppe lands. We do not as a 
rule requice large blocks of wood- 
land, many thousand acres in 
extent, to conserve the moisture on 
watersheds, and the soil on exposed 
slopes, nor to attract atmospheric 
moisture against. the dangers of 
drought, which occur in vast tracts 
of the Continent that are stripped 
of woodland. We do require, how- 
ever, an increasing quantity of 
woodland for economic purposes, 
as the waste of woods abroad, and 
the increasing demand upon wood- 
lands overseas dry up this source of 
importation. Also, in times of crisis 
we require these woods as a reserve 
on which to fall back for our own 
uses. We require them finally for 
the quite simple reason that,-if there 
is no woodland industry, the life of 
a rural community: becomes un- 
balanced. Something is missing 
from the completeness of rural life 
and opportunity. 

We require woods and trees in 
soil ecology, just as we require them 
on the human side, for the balanced 
life of the community. We need 


woods for shelter. We need woods 


even in England on many small 
slopes to prevent erosion. We 
require them to harbour the neces- 
sary bird life, and, above all, we 
require them to give a balance to 
the soil. Dr. Scott Williamson has 
worked out that the beech trees 
surrounding some of the fields of 
his farm at Bromley, Kent, provide 
through their leaves more lime for 
the soil than he could give in the 
average scientifically prescribed 
dressing. In countries which are 
water-logged, such trees as alders 
form a most efficacious drainage 
system. Hedgerows, too, are useful 
for draining, for shelter of animals, 
and, finally, because the leaves of 
the trees and the bushes in the 
hedgerows, together with the 
different type of herbage growing 
in them, provide a tonic variation 


in diet for the stock grazing in the 
fields. 

As trees are necessary to bird 
life, a -proper balance, of birds in 
nature provides a balance against 
insect plagues. Also, insects them- 
selves require balance of one sort 
against another, and here again 
woodland, field, and hedgerow have 
their proper interplay. Among the 
larger insects the bee is probably the 
most important to the life of man. 
Although the bee can adapt itself 
to many conditions, the flow of 
honey in our northern climate 
begins earliest with the flowers of 
some hardwood trees. That is by no 
means the whole story, since 
nearly every species of plant in field 
and forest has its own contribution 
to make. Every species is probably 
capable of getting certain nutriment 
from air and light as well as from 
the soil and thereby adding to the 
variety of plant food available 
either directly through symbiotic 
parasites or through the metabol- 
ism of decomposition after growth 
and the shedding or withering of 
leaves and stem. Therefore, to 
neglect forests—even in the shape 
of the spinney and the uncultivat- ` 
able corners of land—is to risk 
losing a natural balance in local or 
national agronomy. 

Another very real argument for 
having trees as widely spread as 
possible is that through their deeper 
rooting capacity they bring up out 
of the subsoil minute quantities, 
often mere traces, of the essential 
substances which they deposit in’ 
the ground with the leaf-fall and 
which are scattered by the wind. 
Agricultural crops by themselves 
cannot replace these particles, 
unless there is a balance of trees 
about them. It is doubtful, for 
instance, if the famous Broadbalk 
Field at Rothamstead would have 
lasted through its long career of 
continuous wheat yields at a steady 
average, had it been situated in the 
midst of an open Steppe., 

Last of all, there is the question 
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of warmth. Land without woodland 
is subject to extremes of heat and 
cold. This is not entirely a question 
of moisture caused by precipitation, 
but because the forest floor is the 
most perfect maker of natural 
humus that exists. Humus has a 


mechanical effect on the land which- 


by conserving the moisture and in 
giving it a more porous texture 
enables it to withstand drought and 
to absorb ‘heat, which in turn it 
conserves against the bitter cold. 
It is probably too crude to say that 
soil without humus becomes like a 
- mirror reflecting either extremes of 
heat or cold, but it is a simple 
analogy. Any gardener or farmer 
knows that with plenty of humus in 
the soil crops will grow earlier and 
be less. liable to damage by frost; 
for his soil temperature will be 
warmer in the early spring and late 
autumn, while in summer because 
of its moisture-conserving qualities 
his land with humus will be far 


more resistant to drought. Thus in ' 


effect. a well-wooded land will 
always be more likely to provide a 
climate which will give the farmet’s 
crops the best Sep sentry to 
survive. 

If this is the right conception in 
regard to the preservation and the 
extent of our woodlands, then it 
becomes clear that, while forest 
conservation and silviculture is of 
great national importance, it is at 
the same time the responsibility not 
only of every large landowner, but 
of every farmer., If the care of 
woodlands and their local economic 
possibilities are removed from the 
hands of the individual owner, and 
placed as a responsibility upon the 
State, there is ‘bound to be a lop- 
‘sided development of forest 
which will concentrate itself 
large so-called economic blocks and 
be neglected very often where it is 
most needed in other areas. 

The problem of forestry is in its 
essence as individual as the problem 
of crop production in field and 
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garden. The same principle which 
holds good in the use of agricul- 
tural land holds good in the use of 
forest land, even to owchard and 
hedgerow tree. Two things are 
necessary for the proper regenera- 
tion and expansion of our wood- 
lands. The first is a sense of social 
stability, which will make men 
willing to plant for their descen- 
dants. The second ts that credit for 
clearing and replanting: should be 
available, and a proper and a stable 
market provided for all the timber 
products most suited to the English 
soil. .Such credit should go hand 
in hand with the penalty of 
forfeiture for misuse and the failure 
in responsibility.* The right form of 
credit would enable those, who have 
the ability but not the means, to 
fulfil their obligations; the right 
form of market would assure to all a 
reasonable reward for care in their 
work and detailed management, as 
well as for their efforts in co-opera- 
tion with each other. 

The safeguard for the proper use 
of such national credit lies in the 
_fact that the directions for replant- 
“ing sHould be sanctioned by the 
forestry members of the-local county 
‘committee. The right of re-inspec- 
tion to see that the forests were 
being properly treated would enable ° 
them to provide against national 
loss through misuse. The thinnings 
of the plantations should be used 
for the repayment of the initial 
credit granted, so that the nation 
would be repaid its debt at the 
earliest possible moment, leaving 
the final fellingis to accrue to the 
forest grower for his share in the 
responsibility of- upkeep and re- 
planting. 

The benefits of this system would 





*A system. of Trusteeship, which I sug- 
gest to ensure responsible land ownership, 
is very much more fully set out in an 
earlier chapter of my book, Alternative to 
Death, of which this is a later chapter. 
For obvious’ reasons of space it is impos- 
sible to give a fuller outline here. 
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mean that it could go to the half- 
acre plantation just as much as to 
_the two-thousand acre -block. It 
would alsa enable land demanding 
‘ forest growth for its proper use to 


be planted. ‘There is a- great’ deal . 
of ‘‘marginal’’* land to-day which | 


would be better employed as forest 
than as agricultural land, but with- 
out provision of credit it would be 
impossible, save by a far more 
expensive form of nationalization, 
to get this used in the right way. 
Sometimes it might only be a steep 
escarpment which should. be con- 
verted into a hanger for a hundred 
and fifty yards of its length. Some- . 
times it might be a boggy patch of . 
land that would be better used for 
osiers, alders, and poplar, than left 
as primitive mansh.’ Sometimes it 
might be that a shelter belt on an 


open poor thin soil would enable . 
crops or pasture to be developed on ' 


land the. value of which was, pre- 
on almost nil. Such works done 
by a national commission would be 
abs 


urdly expensive and almost im-, 
possible to administer, but stimu- 


lated by the proper means of credit 
through private ownership would be 
of the utmost value. 


So much for ithe means by which 
woodlands might be restored. Thé 
problem of. the stable market 
remains. Vast blocks and small 
patches of woods in ‘England are 
derelict because there is no outlet 
for the products which this land ‘is 
most naturally suited to grow. The 
most obvious single example is the 


poor oak and coppice land which | 


has been the traditional silviculture 
of a large part of England. The 
oak itself and other trees, such as 
ash and. sycamore, often grow only 
to scrub proportions and have been 
supported by their coppice. under: 
growth. At present the market for 
the coppice undergrowth has dis- 


“Land that by ‘its steepness, aspects, 
altitude or poverty for agricultural purposes 
is not suited for farming in ordinary times. 


1943. “ 
appeared. This coppice used to be 
. turned into cribs, cages, and 


‘hurdles for the arable sheep, barre! , 


hoops for.coopers, crate rods for 
packing-cases, handles for besoms 
and spars for thatching. 


The arable ‘sheep have declined 
so much that the hurdle-making 
industry has akmost disappeared. 
The cooper’s hoops have been 
replaced by iron ones, the packing 
case industry has. gone entirely into ' 


- imported timber, with the result 


that hundreds of thousands of acres 
of opén coppice woodland -have 
fallen into almost derelict condition. 

Any useful oak has for the most 
part been sold out of the coppices to 
meet current expenses of all sorts, 

and the coppice has become a 
bramblé-infested jungle for the 
rabbits. ` f 


‘Coppice cannot flourish unless it 
is cut on. an eight to twelve-year 
rotation. If it is allowed to grow 
indefinitely, it becomes a tangle 
-which rots off of its own accord. In 
the long run it has been utterly 
uneconomic to throw out hundreds 
of thousands of acres from a useful 
life for cheapness’ sake. The wood- 
men have migrated to the town to 
swell the dole, and agriculture has 
lost in them an essential part of its 
life. For the most part the woodman 
in standard and coppice country 
used to work in the woods as a 
highly-skilled craftsman throughout 
the winter, and on the land as an 


‘essential auxiliary in the summer. 


His disappearance has meant a 
loss not only to village life and 
agricultural. economy, but to the 
trade and indus of the market 
town. The total result has been 
that the woods themselves have 
added little or-nothing to national 
production; the farms have grown 
dirty and neglected, and the small 
town owing to this, among many ' 
other causes, has fallen into decay. 
_ This is only one instance of the 
false economy which has plunged 
rural England into ruin: Another 
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effect has been that there has been 
no incentive to keep down rabbits. 
It did not matter if the rabbits ate 
off young shoots of the coppice 
stools, thus adding to the vicious 
circle of degeneration. At the same 
time the rabbits ate the farmer’s 
crops and poisoned the farmer’s 


land, so that market town, farmer, . 


and countryside have progressively 
suffered from the single neglect of 
the woodlands. Any regeneration of 
the woods becomes more and more 
expensive. This type of land is in 
general unsuited to softwood high 
forest, which is the only form of 
afforestation under present circum- 
stances which could show even the 
most long-sighted landowner any 
prospect of return in his lifetime; 
the best of it might have been 
devoted to high hardwood forest, 
any return from which could not 
be expected under fifty years.* 


The whole policy of cheap return 
and short views might well be 
reconsidered. Thére is no special 
advantage, for instance, in the 
cooper’s art being replaced by the 
steelmaker. Now that we have lost 
most of our foreign investments, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
it can be ether cheaper or wiser 
to make  packing-cases from 
imported wood rather than local 
crate wood. There is no real 
economy in continuing to import 
foreign pit props when these could 
be supplied from stool-grown oak 
wood. Moreover, there are new 
industrial outlets to-day for much 
of the coppice undergrowth. For 


the larger forms of hazel there is. 


turnery, wood pulp, and charcoal; 
stool-grown oak is invaluable for 
charcoal, while as for ash stools it 
is doubtful whether wire fencing is 
really more economic than cut and 
laid fences supplemented in the 





*I am aware that many acres of standard 
and coppice may never be restored so far 
have they deteriorated, but they still require 
methods of, silviculture peculiar to their 
soil. 
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gaps with ash or split hardwood 
rails. Charcoal is of especial import- 
ance. Even before the war we were 
importing some 15,000 fons a year 
from abroad. It has many uses, and 
ts valuable for many chemical 
and industrial processes. Hardly: 
any of that charcoal used for these 
processes was produced at home, 
and yet our own woodlands were 
going to waste, and the lop and 
top of felled oak trees lay unused 
on the ground. It was common also 
to see, bamboo being offered in the 
gardeners’ supply shops as an 
alternative to hazel pea-sticks, 
which could easily have been sup- 
plied from our own woods. 

The disappearance of our foreign 
investments will, it is to be hoped, 
have a salutary effect upon our lack 
of economic wisdom in continuing 
to import what we could make for 
ourselves, and of’ paying the dole 
to the workmen formerly employed 
in producing these necessities. 
Nearly always the difficulties in 
home production have lain in 
supplying a standardized market 
in bulk at prices which could com- 
pete with the imports forced into 
our markets in order to pay the 
interest on foreign loans. 

There is no reason—beyond the 
deliberate discouragement of all 
patents for and research into the 
use of producer gas in England— 
why we should not be agricul- 
turally dependent upon the produc- 
tion of our own woodlands rather 
than upon international oil interests. 
If our own tractors, pumps, saws, 
and stationary engines were to be 
driven from wood-waste products, 
the coppice wood of our own soil 
could recover from the results of 
markets lost by rural industries and 
the decline of arable sheep. The 
making of charcoal could be 
brought up to date without the 
waste of any of its by-products, if 
we had a mind so to do. 

Creosote is a by-product of char- 
coal, and so is sulphuric acid from 
the distillation of the wood con- 
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sumed. There is no real reason for 
the farmer to need timber outside 
his own or his neighbour’s woods, 
or to look beyond these woods for 
his motive power. That is perhaps 
the greatest single incentive in the 
restoration of woodlands on land 
other than that suitable for soft- 
wood alone. Even softwood high 
forest can provide sawdust to make 
producer gas for local motive 
power. The fuel consumption of 
wood waste gases is absurdly cheap 
compared to other forms of fuel. At 
present the chief expense is the 
high capital cost of the plant 
because it ‘has to be made specially 
for each order. This discourages 
producer gas most satisfactorily for 
the oil interests. 

Turnery again provides a local 
industry which is essential to many 
needs of the nation, which could 
utilize what would otherwise be 
scrub woodland. Apart from a 
return to the use of osier beds for 
basket making, and, as I have 
suggested elsewhere, for textiles, 
there is a very real possibility of 
making pulp from our second-class 
wood for various forms of paper 
and cardboard. Hitherto, we have 
relied on the destruction of virgin 
woods in Canada, or Scandinavia, 
or Russia for these products. We 
cannot do without these imports 
while the modern diarrhcea of the 
printed advertisement endures; but 
we could at least save a very large 
quantity of foreign import if we are 
determined not to waste any of our 
own assets. : f 

All this means that the proper use 
of our woodland and the successful 
cultivation of every corner which 
should be devoted to woodland is 
a lynch-pin in proper rural economy. 
A large number of men devoted to 
forestry, both in its major and ancil- 


lary uses, means a larger rural 
population, a greater local self- 
‘sufficiency, a greater available 


supply of seasonal labour for the 
most urgent needs of agriculture 
in hoeing and harvest; and, above 


€ ` 


all, a greater quantity of men who 
not only will have a status as 
skilled craftsmen, but an independ- 
ence through owning or occupying 
sufficient land on which to keep 
themselves and their families 
against the worst times of economic 
depression. i 

Finally, forest and orchard and 
certain special trees must always 
be intimately concerned with each 
other. It is in this that we have 
a great lesson to learn from Europe. 
Along the roadsides of Europe are 
grown many types of trees which 
belong sometimes to the village or 
commune, and sometimes to the 
individual. At present our roadside 
planting ìs entirely done with the 
æsthetic eye of the museum-minded 
man. It is no disrespect to the 
reverent work of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England 
to describe it as an effort to preserve 
a memorial of the dead rather than 
to assist a living comeliness of field 
and forest. Our trunk roads and 
highways are now embellished by. 
costly planting of trees which will 
have little more than an esthetic 
effect, and which will ultimately 
endanger the safety of the road 
user. . 

In those parts of England where 
firewood and timber are scantiest, 
the local parish council should plant 
the roadside with timber which 
could be used and cut in a definite 
rotation for the general benefit. In 
the better wooded parts of England, 
excluding the suburbs where 
decorative planting has an entirely 
different aspect, the road-verges 
should be used either for trees of 
special value for their wood -such 
as walnuts, or fruit trees which will 
benefit everyone concerned in 
the neighbourhood. Our code of 
morality in regard to fruit trees is 
infinitely lower than that of the 
enemy whom we are now fighting. 
This is probably the result of our 
urban values, and the fact that even 
the best hiker is apt to divorce his 
feeling for the countryside from 
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knowledge of ats needs. Fruit trees 
provide in blossom and fruit a 
lovely sight for all with eyes to see, 
rather than for greedy hands to 
ravish. 

We need to understand that, 
when. fruit is growing by the road- 
side, it is the result of someone’s 
care and labour, and is providing 
a- means of livelihood for the 
yeoman who is responsible for its 
upkeep. There is many a cottage 
garden incapable of providing itself 
with sufficient fruit for the inhabit 
tants of the cottage. Fruit trees 


planted alongside the public road - 


would provide beauty for the 
passer-by and healthy sustenance 
for the cottager himself. This would 
also apply to walnut trees, whose 
shade ds‘the best of all for those who 
sit beneath them. Why should not 
parishes unite in common campaign 
for planting fruit and walnut trees 
along the verges of the byroads, 
either allotting trees to individual 
commoners of the village, or treat- 
ing the fruit harvest as a common 
village perquisite for equitable 
division among its members. 
There is no reason why it should 
. not be possible to levy a minute 


parish rate for the provision and the- 


upkeep of such trees. Apple, pear, 
cherry, -zand walnut would give 
most needed fruit, although the 
cherry harvest would be too well 
shared with the birds. In due time 
the wood would be.of the utmost 
value to the local cabinet maker. 
On the wider public roads, proper 
use of trees for firewood in the trim- 
mings,- and ultimately of timber in 
the fellings, could provide for local 
needs and profit. : 

The greater the growth of a 
common sense of responsibility in 
self-support, the more would the 
standard of mutual responsibility 
and interdependence become a 
living act rather than a hoped-for 
ideal; and beauty need not be pre- 
served merely as a monument to a 
past made mortal by our own 
failure to be worthy of it. 
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Three Poems 
GENUFLEXION 


Prayer is prescience. , 


“Only an inward angel 
correlates decision and the man, 
the vision and the means. 


Heaven is in l 

the mind, nót in the hands 
unclasping their belief. 
Divinity 

is in the aim. 


SNOWFALL 


Snow: has solved ; 

the problem landscape. 

The involved quadratic stratagem 
of mountain, valley, wood and sky 
now relaxes into formal shape. 


Grey ice fixes the variable lake. 
The fields take on the sable 


‘hem of hedges, and become 


as simple as the flake 
the dark bough makes emphatic. 


The hills dissolve, resolved into 

a formula upon the elementary 
horizon. 

All things subside into the level 

snow that rises 

slowly up to heaven. 


NOON ON THE FARM 


Now the horses gently ; 
sway, and enter golden stables. 
Men like sacks lean : 

in holy strawlight. 


In the enclosed noon,’ 

a’ swollen kitten and two 

hens in white bloomers under 

nude: horses wander. 

The blue-slotted whitewash and the 
tiles’ 

rococo gloom recall 

the cooling summer, the tiny 

reapers in the sun, and dead 

clothes abandoned under 

dark steps of corn. - 
: JAMES KIRKUP. | 
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The Jubilee Oak-Tree 


H. J. MASSINGHAM 

“ Eternity ts in love with the pro- 
ductions of time.” 
: WILLIAM BLAKE _ 

How can one describe a blue- 

bell wood under beech 
out picture-postcard writing? So 
obvious, so Tennysonian a beauty 
might be called a text of the 
Victorian picturesque. Yet must 
one be frightened off beauty by the 
hackneyed or conventional 
associated with it? As I stood in 
the bluebell wood, it seemed to me 
that, if another convention could be 
overcome, the notion that the sky 
is above the earth and the earth 
below, it might be regarded as a 
symbol of the morning of the world. 
Take Tennyson’s thought of the 
bluebell floor being a sky. Take it 
boldly; let it be the sky. And let 
the beech leaves with the sunlight 
upon them be 2 earth, new-made, 

- still shot through with the spirit of 
the heavens, Nothing like beech 
leaves can convey this impression 
or illusion, because the way of a 
beech is for twigs and secondary 
branches to spread out laterally 
from and at right angles to the 
mole-coloured trunk and the leaves 
on them themselves to expand fan- 
wise to catch every drop of light. 
When this occurs in a whole wood, 
thousands upon thousands of twigs 
and ‘branches holding out millions 
upon millions of leaves to the sun, 
the effect is of a heavenly light ttself 
being broken up and refracted into 
the shapes of shining leaves, and 
this, one feels, was how Adam saw 
the world or, at any rate, there it 
was for him to see. The sons of 
God might well have shouted with 
joy to see such a sight, peering out 
from that bluebell sky to. see- the 
newborn world in its first May sun- 
shine. Ah, says he whom Words-- 
worth believed would botanize on 
his mother’s grave, this is Genesis 
stuff, a good deal further back even 


ce 


with- ` 


ideas ` 
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than Tennyson. Are you not aware 
that tree-ferns and cycads and 
gigantic club-mosses and horsetails 
preceded the beech, one of the latest 
comers of the deciduous type and 
certainly unknown to Adam? And 
there were no flowering plants at 
all in the morning of the world. 
True, but when Antony said to . 
Cleopatra, “O thou day o° the 
world !’’ it is to be doubted whether 
he was sure of its date. 

I passed on and came to an avenue 
celebrated in our parts, having been 
planted after:the Armada with beech, 
sycamore, wych-elm, and the two 
limes, the Common and the less 
familiar Small-Leaved. It lends 
colour to the suggestion that the 
Gothic church was a blend of 
Roman basilica and forest aisle, the . 
taloned roots resembling the base- 
mouldings to Early English pier- 
clusters, . the striated boles like 
fluted columns and the pendulous 
boughs like Norman arches.. It is 
a Gothic avenue not only in the 
sense of architectural analogy, but 
in the 18th century sense of the 
rude, the archaic, the primeval. The 
effect here was of great fountains 
spurting out of the ground, huge 
gushes of green waters shot out of 
the earth, soaring and returning to 
earth in mighty parabolas, in arcs 
and curves of sunlit green, another 
symbol here of the Fountain of Life 
nising up out of plumbless depths of 
antiquity, infinitely old, eternally 
young. 

This was the way to Samuel 
Rockall’s cottage on the heath, the, 
17th century cottage of Samuel the 
wood-bodger, where he has lived 
for 43 years and his uncle before 
him for so. In front, his miniature 
turf-lawn upon which no bracken 
from the Common obtrudes was 
edged with the ‘‘fuzz’’ in flower, 
the worshipful gorse of Linneus, 
the myriad candles of May, fire now 
for water—the entrance to his cot- 
tage was by way of the four 
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primary elements, earth, air, fire, 
and water, not so much in actuality, 
but symbolized. But back of the 
cottage and past the stacks of 
seasoning wood a new aspect comes 
into play, his garden of forty 
perches in which he has elaborated 
a system of intercropping and rota- 
tions whose complexity only a 
French peasant could grasp in all 
its fine shades of conservation and 
productivity. I found him not 
turning the lathe for his dozen gross 
„of chair-legs a week, but mending 
shoes, soldering a kettle, and 
sharpening a saw turn and turn 
‘about, for now most of his neigh- 
‘bourhood comes to him to keep it 
going in the essentials.’ The 
changeless Woodsman in front of 
his cottage : in front of his work- 
shop beside the cottage, a workshop 
where wood passes through four 
metamorphoses, is a holly tree 
under which stands his sawing 
‘block with piles of beech-logs in 
company with it. At the tip of the 
holly bough that tents this natural 
. shelter a bullfinch yearly breeds, the 
nest of sticks, fibres, hair, and wool 
as conspicuous as an anthill in a 
field, while the hen drowses on her 
greeny-blue, russet-flecked eggs to 
the drone of the saw beneath her. 
Yet Samuel is a great fruitarian, 
grafting bis own trees, bottling his 
own fruit, making his own jam, but 
he would not have a feather of his 
bullfinch ruffled. He is indeed two 
beings in one, the changeless 
Woodsman, the universal Crafts- 
man both fused in the immemorial 
Peasant. He is ‘older than the 
Pyramids, but always creating 
something new out of that timeless 
tradition of Man the Maker of 
which he seems to be almost the 
sole survivor. It was through the 
spring woodland and the ancient 
avenue that I understood him, 
through him that I could dimly 
grasp the meaning of them. 

I have known Samuel for many 
years, and it is no longer strange 
to me that he, the unprogressive, 
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has always something new to tell 
me, even about wood, and we have 
talked about wood for a decade. 
This time, as we took our dish of 
tea together, it was all about lean- 
ing trees and the chain wound about 
the living wood with an iron bar 
thrust through it just above the saw 
to prevent the tree from splitting- 
Woodsman’s talk, full of nice tech- 
nicalities and wood all about us, the 
semi-circle of the beech-woods 
round the heath, the ceremonial 
avenue, sawdust round his paths 
and in his compost heap, shavings 
wreathed and festooned round his 
lathe, chopping blocks, sawing 
horses, draw-shave horses, wood in 
every shape and process from tree - 
to chair-leg, chair, cabinet, stool, 
lamp-stand. The subject of wood 
is inexhaustible, and Samuel’s cot- 
tage is a furnace of creation, a hub 
and pivot of interchange between 
nature and man. After tea, he took 
me through the flaming gorse (all 
of it on the heath has been 
smothered and killed by the 
bracken) to where grew a sapling 
oak-tree. His apprentice-son had 
planted the acorn on Jubilee Day 
and he had gone out one day to find 


‘bramble trailing about it. So he cut 


away the bramble lest it should 
impede the growth of his 
emblematic oak. But, said Samuel, 
some idle boy will pass by, he will 
notice your oak-tree and cut it down 
to make a walking-stick. So the 
pair went out and replanted the 
bramble round the tree. 

Samuel has always something 
new to tell me, just as he always 
has something new to make, and 
for many years I have been his 
recorder, knowing that in him I had 
found the archetypal peasant, the 
true pillar of society. But this, the 
story of the oak-tree, the most 
trivial of the many stortes he has 
told me, seems to me the most 
significant and symbolic of them all. 
For it perfectly conveys the way he 
belongs to his native earth, his 
sense of . responsibility for that 
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speck of it which he inhabits, for ever 
turning nature into his modest art.‘ It 
„conveys more than that when it is 
seen as the foreground of that 
visible display of the Fountain of 
‘Life in the Avenue and of the new- 
born earth suffused with heaven’s 
own light in the wood. We cannot 
see eternity except through a tran- 
sient splendour which links our 
mortality with the morning of the 
world. So Samuel, the patient 
woodsman, the diligent husband- 
man, the faithful craftsman, 


acquired the stature of universal’ 


` man, of Man the Maker, through 
this trifling gesture of loyalty, of 
thanksgiving towards all that earth 
had given him. But the kind of 
thing that Samuel stands for means 
nothing to us any more: the whole 
drift of the age has for a century 
been away from him and the good 
works which are his form of wor- 
ship. The age twists and turns in 
desperation to find a way out of the 
blind alley into which that repudia- 
tion has led it, but its best-laid 
schemes only lead it deeper and 
deeper into the labyrinth. It has 
turned its back upon the oak, the 
holding, the workshop, and, until 
it can find its way back to them, 
there is assuredly no hope for it. It 
will perish as other civilizations 
have perished before it. It is false 
to the nature of man, so that all its 
ambitious experiments are fore- 
doomed to failure. 

Suddenly, an experience I had 
had ‘the previous day became 
illuminating. I had gone round his 
estate with a man who owns not 
forty perches, but four thousand 
acres. He is a man with great 


possessions—a fine house, noble 
wrought-iron gates, a formal 
garden, a park studded with 
groves of ancestral trees, lakes, 


and woodlands, a herd of pedigree 
Ayrshires, and a herd of pedigree 
Friesians, pigs, horses, calves. One 
of his trees is figured in Strutt’s 
Sylva Britannica, while on his lakes 
breed wild duck and the great 
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crested grebe. How utterly remote, | 
then, this man from Samuel, going 
out to gather the wild raspberries, 
planting beans in his potato rows, 
keeping his wheelbarrow for thirty 
years without allowing a single 
shower of ‘rain to fall on it, graft- 
ing his apples on crab-stock, 
making the furniture he sits in and 


_the bellows that plays on the timber 


he had sawn from his trees, collect- 

ing pony droppings on the Common 

to spread on his compost heap with 

the shovel he had made himself in 

191i. But it was not the difference 

I was seeing between these two | 
men, but the likeness. For the man 

with great possessions farmed his 

own land, bred his own stock, and 

brooded over his own acres just as 

Samuel bent over his beans and 

Tom Thumb lettuces. They are as 

remote in station as they well could ` 
be, but both are equal in this, a 
common devotion to the principle 
of responsible ownership. There- 
fore, they are natural allies, the 
peasant and the lord, and through 
that common devotion close in their 
respective spheres the great gap 
between the rich man and the poor 
man. The one drove the other off 
his land, and so established the 
reign of expediency and wealth for 
wealth’s sake not for the uses to 
which it was put and so the system 
of irresponsible property which 
made of the lord a-traitor to his 
trusteeship and of the peasant a 
landless wage-earning proletariat. 
It is no accident that the Industrial _ 
Revolution, followed upon the 
Enclosures; the one extended the | 
meaning of wealth into that of power 
and the principle of creative use was 
exiled from the world. 

It is upon the restoration of this 
principle of responsible property as 
a stewardship that the countryside 
can become once more united to re- 
build its broken structure and 
re-fashion its dislocated pattern. It 
is the point of unity between all 
classes of countryman, owner, and 
tenant, rich and poor, the great and 
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the small. It is the binding force 
between them and it is true to the 
tradition of them both. But it is true 
to’ something more than that—to 
the nature of man himself and to 
his purpose in this transitory world. 
For in making any good thing man 
becomes the owner of it by the act 
of creation, whether he keeps his 
control over it or not, and by own- 
ing something which he puts to 


good use, he becomes a maker. The 
two are inseparable and by separat- 
ing them modern civilization: is on 
the high road to the final disaster. 
And it is when they come together 
that that extra touch of ‘quality’ 
which is more than natural and 
indeed more than human displays 


_itself—the light in the wood and 


the fountain of new life spurting up 
from the ancient trees. 


BALLADE OF THE HANGED 
(A translation from the French of Francois Villon by Robert Faulds) 


Comrades yet breathing now our breath be spent, 
Steel not your hearts against our sin, we pray, 
Seeing God will lay less grievous punishment 
On you who pause in pity by the way. 
You see us hung here, piteous our array, 
And this our flesh, that tasted much delight, 
Rotted in shreds it hangs and perished quite, 
And we, bare bone; mere ash for wind to blow. 
Ah then, let none of you bemock our plight, 
But cry God’s grace for one and all in woe! 


Comrades, this hour let your good looks be lent, 
Nor when we ‘hail you comrade turn away 
For justice’ sake. You know how grace was sent 

To few on earth, be virtuous as ye may. 
And though by sin we perished, have pity, say, 
By that sweet Son of maiden, Jesu hight, 
Praying that His mercy have us yet in sight 
To save us from the infernal fires below. 
Since dead we be, O harry us not in flight, 
But cry God’s grace for one and all in woe! 


On us the rain hath beat and fury vent, 

And blackened hang these bones in the sun’s ray 
That bleached us al!, our beard and eyebrow rent 

And eyes stabbed out by choughs and pies of prey. 
Nor ever may we turn to slumber—nay, 

For as the wind shifts must we shift or stay 
Bidding his bitter pleasance, bite by bite, 

To pocky timber picked by every crow. 
Let no man think to prosper by our light, 

But cry God’s grace for one and all in woe! 


Envot 
Prince Jesus, Who o’er all hast sovereign right, 
Grant of Thy grace hellfire burn no doomed wight, 
Though little should he to Thy glory show. 
‘Comrades on earth, make this no cause for slight, ` 
But cry God’s grace for one and all in woe! 
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Fare Thee Well," My Poesy - a 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Wheh my typewriter tapping 
pauses, I hear the gentler noises 
of rain striking the glass tiles in 
the roof above me. I am sitting 


in the loft of my granary barn, at 


a .1gth century corn-merchant’s 
high desk. The sight of rain-flawed 
glass tiles above me is satisfying, 
because I know that the corn and 
sugar beet on my Norfolk farm 
are pushing out tender rootlets to 
draw the moisture into their stems 


and leaves. It is a relief, too, to` 


feel that, after the long spring 
drought, the grasses and clovers of 
the drained meadows by the river 


will have a rougher green appear-, 


ance when seen from the coast road 
which curves above the little stream 
bounding my property. For the 
drought followed a difficult winter, 
and when the time came to turn 
our thin cattle on the pastures there 
was little or no grass. 
roots, beet-pulp, straw, and nearly 


all the hay, were already eaten.’ 


Owing to the Atlantic blockade, 
there was no linseed, cotton, or 
ground-nut ‘cake’ to be bought. 
English farmers must from now 
onwards be self-supporting. 
The pedigree Squarehead II 
- wheat, after thé doubts of the frost- 
winds on a late-sown seed-bed, is 
established, thank heaven, on the 
ten acres of Fox Covert. What an 
anxiety that wheat has been! 
Would it die in the winter cold? 
Our other corn ds good, too. Barley 
on Hilly Piece is a fair plant. Star 
oats on the new-ploughed 15 acres 


of Spong Breck are, .alas, thinned - 


by wireworm. We drilled by 
tractor, and parallel green strips 
show where the wheels pressed the 
land. In a hurry to get all the corn 
sown early, I left the rolling too 
_ late. It is a dry field, and the severe 
winds of March caused the | frail 


*Current Norfolk for goodbye. 


«charlock, 


All the ` 


roots of the corn plants to wither. 
On this re-claimed field during the 
winter we hauled about 500 tons of 
black mud from the dykes of the 
meadows below, and spread it on 


the chałky ‘scald’ soil, hoping (with 
the enthusiasm of partial experi- 


ence) for a bumper crop of perbaps 
so much as 25 sacks an acre! With 
one tractor, working even twelve 
hours a day, rolling with the 
25-cwt. rib-roll was delayed too 
long, with the result that the lines 
of green needle-blade$ arose in a 
‘sumpy’ seed-bed. It was then that 
the winds dried the: plants. The 
weeds, however, were hardier; and 
when J saw the field a fortnight 
ago, the soil was dark-spotted in 
sunlight by myriads of seedling 
or wild mustard. 

They must be harrowed out, else 
they’d choke the oats. But would 
the harrowing pull out the con- 
valescent oat-seedlings? I might 
save the oats by rolling imme- 
diately afterwards, but this might 
reset the charlock. Would I do 
more harm than good? I must do 
something ; farming can’t stay still: 
so I sent a man with light zigzag 
harrows to knock the dark-spotted 
weeds out of the soil. He killed 
most of the charlock, but also he 
uprooted too many of the oats. 

The wireworms were busy, too. 
When I dug with my hands, I saw 
many yellow-brown writhing insects 
about an inch long. They were 
working, with the least impediment, 
from plant to plant down the rows, 
eating away the tender roots; and 
though my 15-year-old son rolled 
all the next day, a Sunday, six 
days later largé areas of the field 
looked grey and bare. We re-seeded 
the poor patches, the jackdaws and 


` rooks watched us, and flew down 


when we had left, taking their tithe. 
I prophesied complete failure of the 
crop: An old man said, “‘‘You’ll be 
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sucked in over the oats, ‘bor. 
You'll get fourteen sacks an acre 
if the rain comes in time.’’ And 
left me with the usual Norfolk, 
“Fare you well, ’bor’’ (neighbour). 

Now the rain has come. In the 
twenty-four hours since it began 
the field has turned green. The 


“small seeds sown in the Hilly Piece 


barley, for next year’s hay, are 
showing in fine verdant lines 
across the corn. Happy-making 
sight! For like Spong Breck, Hilly 
Piece is a chalky, dry soil. (Never 
for a moment does one forget that 
‘we are besieged: and hay means 
life for the bullocks—those little 
calves and ‘‘buds’’ which have 
lived on straw, and even old tree 
leaves, most of the winter.) 

The sugar beet on Fourteen Acres 
is up. (So are the charlocks!) The 
ryé-grass and- clover on Twenty 
One Acres, sown in the barley of 
last season on that field, and the 
other ‘‘layer’’ on the Hang High 
field, look promising. That sulphate 
of ammonia did good, but the 
broadcast by hand was uneven, 
judging by the alternate bands of 
dark green and thin green grasses. 
One day we may be able to afford 
a machine to drill the ‘artificials.’ 

Our new-laid hedges, after 
twenty years of neglect, are bril- 
liant with leaf of hawthorn and 
wild plum; finches are nesting in 
them. The meadows, bushed and 
then rolled (15-year-old son draw- 
ing a great thorn tree’ behind the 
grey Ferguson tractor, myself with 
heavy rib-roll following after, driv- 
ing the new Ford-Ferguson) have 
already roughened to the rain. 
Yes, we are well-up with the work; 


‘and now it is wet, there seems 


nothing to do on the farm. So I 
am taking a day off—at the old 
counting-house desk in the loft of 
the granary—and if I can ‘place’ 
this essay, the money will help 
towards that artificial manure drill. 

The wind is from the south-west, 
bringing the rain across England 
from Devon. How friendly is the 
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soft, warm rain: what memories 
does it bring! Just now I went out- 
side, to let it fall on my bare head, 
and held my face to the sky. Was it 
salt? That was too fanciful; but in 
my imagination I saw the swirl of 
the Bray by the alders of the Deer 
Park, and the thatched roof of the 
fishing cottage of Shallowford, just 
outside the iron gates, and I heard 
from under the lime trees the 
thunder of the falls under the triple 
arches of Humpy Bridge. Were the 
salmon swimming up the falls, on 
their way to the spawning beds 


_under Exmoor? They would have a 


long and hazardous wait, until 
November. Sometimes I think, 
with the momentary illusion-of the 
poetic vision, How can Devon, my 
Devon, get on without me: which 
may be a way of avoiding the: poig- 
nant, How can I get on without 
Devon? For I had come to believe 
it was of me, that country of clear 
rapid streams and towering hills, 
great ocean sunsets into- which the 
hawks soared, the moors where 
the wild deer roamed, and the otters 
travelled from one sea to another 
sea. I forsook it all, to migrate, to 
this other part of England, know- 
ing what was ahead of us, and 
how my family of four sons must 
learn to work with their hands, to 
live off the earth. And here we are, 
and outside lie our own fields, sown 
with corn; and on the bills our 
sheep graze, and our cattle browse 
in the new-drained meadows. 

For a moment, as I stood in the 
Tain, a piercing desire arose in me 
to go straight to the bay of the cart- 
shed where my old open car stands: 
to fill its tank with petrol from the 
idle tractor, and throwing myself 
into old leather flying-coat, to turn 
the Silver Eagle on the radiator, 
its upheld wings worn yellow by 
much polishing, into the windy 
rain, and so through three hundred 
miles to the West Country spring 
which J knew was surging 
in behind the Atlantic clouds. 
Perhaps after Oxford the clouds 
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would break, and there would be 
the shadows chasing across the 
downs of Wiltshire, and instantly 
the green of tree and corn and grass 
would be glowing: in the sunlight. 
* Back again, an inner voice urged 
me. Escape from the fret and worry 
of the complicated business you 


have assumed, you are an artist, a - 


writer, the business details are 
stifling your creative imagination, 
even as your scarred, thickened 
hands can hardly hold a pen. 
Escape into the Army again, 
become a fire-fighter in London; 
go back to your Devon hut, escape 
from, the four years’-cark and care 
in the shrill, dry winds of East 
Anglia! 

I saw myself stopping the car by 
some lush Dorset valley, to hear 
the nightingales singing among the 
hazel stoles, while my eyes filled 
themselves with the colour of wood- 
land = bluebells. With white 
cumulus clouds moving swiftly over 
my head, I would descend the hills 
and come to the bridges built of 
stone, and rest by them, peering 
for trout and harkening to the song 
of the water ousel, the brown and 
white bird of mossy stones and 
bubbling rills—its song the sharp 
commotion of water and stones. 

I have always drawn strength 
from moving water: the sea and 
the rivers of the West, with, their 
natural spirits of otter, salmon, 
ferns, mayflies, and other pure 
forms of life; and one of the sap- 
ping things of the new life has been 
the daily sight of.the polluted river 
which moves, sluggishly, through 
the farm. It is a chalk stream, once 
the home of splendid trout, but 
now, alas, regarded as little more 
than a drain, or indeed, an open 
sewer. A few fish move in it, but 
all the fairer forms of life, the 
ephemeral gauzy-winged flies and 
the good green water-plants, are 
gone. I have to avert my eyes, 
when passing over the bridge, and 
so to avoid the recurring thought 
of sixty-six drains illegally dis- 
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charging death into this poor little 
English river—symptom, for me, 
of a greater human pollution, 
economically speaking, the effects 
of which we are now struggling to 
overcome. And to avoid such 
thoughts, personal and philosophic, 
I would run away to the West 
Country... . 

But no; there was so much work 
to be done. Was I not, on my 235 
acres, bailiff, mechanic, manager? 
Was there not a vast bank-loan to 
be worked off? Now I must turn 
myself into a surveyor and 
engineer; for a new problem had 
recently arisen, connected with the 
hauling of those 500 tons of mud 
from the dykes and ditches of the 
meadows—a scheme which was to 
turn seventy acres of rushy, sodden 
bog into a new sward of clover and 
rich new grass. But when the dykes 
had een cleared, lo! the areas of 
water became wider and deeper 
than before! The cause lay in the 
century-old scheme of drainage, by 
which a new river-bed had been 
dug, less meandering than the way 
of the-old river, to allow the water 
to empty into the sea the more 
quickly. The river-water went out 
through the sluices or tide-doors 
under the sea-wall. These doors 
were shut by the pressure of the 
rising tide, when the river water 
rose behind the doors and the over- 
flow travelled back along the old 
river bed, in a wide loop, and so 
to the meadows again, by way of 
the dykes and. ditches. Now that 
the reeds and mud were cleared 
from the dykes, the overflow came 
up undisturbed every high tide and 
spread over the meadows, the more 
easily because the mud and reeds 
had been removed. So in half-a- 
dozen places I must construct, with 
wood and concrete, small dams with 
little sluice-gates, to prevent the 
water coming up; and I must con 
struct them soon, otherwise the 
grass of the meadows would be 
‘“water-slain’’ all the symmer, and 
if this happened, where would the 
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grazing for my bullocks be? Then 
there was the sugar-beet hoeing to 
organise in plots, prices to deter- 
mine; and very soon, the haysel, 
or hay-making. Also, could that 
petrol be spared? It would be nicer 
to take the bicycle: but 300 miles: 
the problem of food when I got to 
Devon: and supposing an invasion 
occurred while I was away? Who 
would look after the four little boys 
and their mother? 

Life has its hard realities and the 
heart has its gentle desires; and 
this is the age of struggle (as I 
believe) that the two shall come 
closer together, and even become 
identified. Yes, one knows -the 
denials and negation of history; 
but does not the daffodil, despite 
the winds of March, lift its flower- 
head to the sun of its spring? 

Reality . and dream, let me 
separate them for a moment. I am 
here in the granary loft, while the 
rain beats on the tiles; but let me 
return, in my mind, to the one 
place in England ‘where I long to 
be more than in any other: a 2-acre 
field on a hilltop overlooking“ the 
Atlantic, with its falcon’s-eye view 
across thousands of fields, to. the 
blue tors of Dartmoor to the south, 
and the grey-brown hills of Exmoor 
to the ‘east. There indeed ‘‘Life is 
Colour and Warmth and Light,’’ in 
the words of Julian Grenfell, who 
fell in the war—the last war—or 
this war, for there is no difference. 
Anyway, after that last war I used, 
as a young old-soldier, to pass the 
little field; never daring to hope 
that one day it might indeed 
become mine. Yet ‘this happened, 
almost by chance (so unpremedi- 
tated were my thoughts) and imme- 
diately I set about planting trees 
in the corners, for wind-shields. I 
planted two kinds of pimes, with 
saplings of beech, oak, ash, rowan, 
silver birch, hazel, thorn, and syca- 
more. At one end, by a lane or 
drive a labourer dug for me, I set 


out a hedge of Chinese berberis., 


One of the trees I hoped to see 
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growing there was a_ hickory, 
brought back as a nut from Con- 
necticut, but despite my care it died, 
after pushing a pale white hook 
from the earth of its seed-pan, and 
beside it was a pecan seedling fron 
Florida, which also died. Was the 
sun not white and high enough; 
or were the winds too salt? If 
hope could have given life, they 
would be in green leaf among the 
other trees, this spring. 

Men told me that no trees could 
survive the shaking salt blasts of 
winter, when the driven mists of 
rain and sea tore wildly at one’s 
coat and hat, thinning trousers 
against legbones and making the 


` eyes to smart. Undeterred, in the 


zest of what I desired, I bought 
and planted them. The curious 
thing was that those trees which 
were supposed to stand the cold 
winds did not grow, while the 
softer trees did well. After a few 
years, behind their wind-blown ram- 
parts, I set out a hedge of spruce, 
remembering one I had seen 
growing by a house above the 
Lydford Gorge, on Dartmoor. ' 

When last I saw my field on the 
hilltop, the, line of spruces, with 
their thrusting turrets of green, 
made a beautiful sight. The little 
birds, who haunted my field, and 
the stone water-trough kept filled 
for them, welcomed its shelter. 
Many an idle sunlit hour, after 
scything thistles and pulling docks 
in the grass, I spent recumbent 
beside my Christmas trees, watch: 
ing through eyes half-closed the. 
lizards in the grass, or a white- 
throat churr-churring as it slipped 
from spray to spray of ‘gix,’ or 
wild carrot stalks, near its nest of 
dry grass stalk woven with horse- 
hair. Not wishing to agitate the 
bird, I would return to my scything, 
to feel the blessing of, the sky on 
naked back and arms and legs 
burning a deeper brown. With the 
great arc of the sun burning in the 
sky I lay and ate my cheese and 
bread, with lettuce and onion and 
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PR pulled from the little wire- 
netted garden... was it two 
o'clock, or nearly six? What 
matter? I was the grass and the 
birds and*the trees, the wind and 
the clouds, the sun and the shining 
sea, and m me was the harmony 
of all these things. Empty of all 
household thoughts, living in the 
elements ‘without care, immingled 
with the green rustling leaves and 
coloured ‘butterflies and happy bees, 
feeling myself clear as the pale 
blue flowers of the solitary chicory 
plant blooming every summer by 
the gateway, I knew the deep and 
timeless joy of life. 

Sometimes the noise of a car 
climbing the hill came to me; but 
the young trees were between me 


and that complexity called ordinary’ 


life. Strolling down to the hut, 


which I had built in the south-west . 


corner of the field, I sat down and 
read, or perhaps began to write a 
sentence; but it was a forcing of 
life to shut oneself away by 
imagination, up-there in the clear 
air above the Atlantic sea-board. 
I would write when the winds of 
winter howled over the countryside, 
and the bare trees seethed and 
swayed for. very existence: then I 
would return what had been given 
me. To-day, I was the guest of life ; 
to-morrow, its servant. 

So, careless and thoughtless, I 
shut the gate behind me, and after 
crossing other fields and lanes, came 
to the slope leading down over 
loose sand and marram grasses, 
among burnet roses, viper’s bug- 
loss, and hound’s tongue flowers, 


to the wide sea-shore, there to drop’ 


the shoes held in my hand, throw 
off my scanty clothes, and run into 
the curling green breakers, and to 
swim ‘among the sea-trout leaping 


in the waves, and, from a toppling: 


comber, see the authentic silver of 
the salmon. After the swim a drying 
in the sun, and a walk to the cliffs, 
where always in early summer the 
plaintive cries of the windhovers, or 
little mouse-hawks, came from the 
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blackthorn-brake eyrie’ in the face 
of the rocky slope. And while look- 
ing skywards, perhaps the climax 
of the day—sight and thrill of the 
peregrine falcon drawing a dark 
line across the blue, towards the 
inland oakwoods where the wood 
pigeons nested. 

Sitting on the rocks as the tide 
moved in over the sands, life 
seemed more unearthly as the sun 
moved down to the western horizon 
of the sea, for then one’s face and 
body were warmed by the reflected 
heat from the brilliant glitter on the 
water, twice glowing by the abash- 
less solar shining. Now mothers sit- 
ting by the rooks were beginning 
to gather their ‘children and tea- 
baskets, and with pillows and 
wooden spades and buckets under 
their arms, to move slowly to the 
foot of the sunken lane, by the 
abandoned lime-kilns—in olden time 
the chalk came from France in 
ketches which were beached on the 
sands at half tide—and leaving the’ 
holiday sands, set themselves for 
the long climb to the road above. 
But not for oneself the ‘slow, 
domesticated procession — stride 
past the children and laden parents, 
noli me tangere, keen in one’s speed | 
and freedom. The virtue and 
benison of working harmoniously 
with one’s tbody, the relax and 
delight ,of swimming, gave a feel- 
ing “of tireless strength, a desire to 
spring up the ‘steep lane, to exult 
in the bite of nailed shoes on the 
shaly surface of the sunken lane. 

Hedges and umbelliferous plants, 
past fields with small gates, stone 
walls and ivy, and the heavy burr 
of the horsefly—slap, he’s dead— 
and so tto the village and the inn 
where an old friend of twenty years 
would be waiting behind the bar, in 


_bulky blue jersey and cap on head, 


and a wide smile of greeting. 
Always the same welcome, dear 
Charley Ovey, part of unblemish- 
able England. Shall it ‘be cider this 
time? A pint, Charley,. and have 
one yoursel, Cordarn, I dursn’t 
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drink scrumpy, midear, but I’ll have 
a beer, thank you all the same. 
Missus, draw me pint! 

Then up the hill again, and so to 
the field, the grey paling gate by 
the ash-tree, down the track worn 
through the grasses, touching the 
yard-high spruces in passing, and 
to the oak door of the hut. Eggs 
and bacon for supper, cooked over 
a wood fire in the open hearth; a 
cup of tea, marmalade and brown 
bread and butter; flannel trousers 
replacing shorts, an old patched 
tweed coat over cotton shirt, and 
down the hill again for the even- 
ing’s skittling, and, when the bar 
‘was filled, the shouted songs which 
seem to sing themselves after the 
second pint of ‘scrumpy.’ No black- 
out in those days; the moon after 
closing time was a thing of beauty, 
while the lighthouses over, the 
tarnished sea flashed their friendly 
warning to all seamen. 

On returning from the inn, I 
‘would sit in the grasses, and look 
down upon the world preparing 
itself for sleep. Far away across the 
estuary the embers of many fires 
were being blown bright by the 
wind. Those clusters of lights wink- 
ing and trembling were Westward 
Ho!, Appledore, Bideford, and 
Instow, while the tawny glow to 
the east arose from the port of 
Barnstaple. Towards midnight the 
nocturnal fires sank, but, as I can 
testify, the Atlantic sunset was 
finally quenched only with the rising 
of the Morning Star. My feet were 
wet in the dew, and every leaf 
glowed with the pale fires of the 
moon. It was natural to lie down, 
and look at the stars, while the 
white owl floated over the dark 
trees and quartered the mice-runs 
in the tufted grasses, and I felt 
myself withdrawing to my self, 
small but clear as a water-drop on 
a thorn, and sleepy, arose to open 
hut door, light candle, throw off 
clothes, up through the trap-door 
above the brick hearth to the 
wooden shelf called bedroom, and 
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on the mattress amidst old news- 
papers and magazines, lie down 
and draw up blankets, and so sigh 
to rest. 

The apex of the roof was an 
arm’s length above, the bedroom 
was ample, four feet wide, and long 
enough to enable toes to touch the 
slope of roof one end, by the square 
brick chimney. It was enough for 
my needs; indeed, the hut was only 
ten feet wide and fifteen long; it 
was sufficient. 

Through the small window came 
the dawn calls of the partridges 
which always nested in the field— 
the parent birds which often I saw 
brooding their young at noon as 
they quatted-head to tail, for instant 
dispersive action should danger 
appear—weasel or stoat. Then I 
‘became conscious of the song of 
larks, and suddenly, it seemed, I. 
would be listening to the roar of 
the tide on the rocks and the wide 
sands. Another day, of light and 
warmth, of clear eyes and serenity, 
of the natural blessings of earth. 
Turn over and sleep again; and 
then, with the sun shining, to 
arise and make the fire, boil a 
kettle, and drink a mug of tea 
upstairs, while amusing oneself 
with newspapers of bygone years. 
Lindberg flies Atlantic, Death of 
Hindenburg, Eclipse of Hitler, Man 
Cycles Across -Channel, Peace in 
Our Time, says Chamberlain. . . . 


The rain has ‘stopped. I must go 
and adjust the barn beltings, pre- 
paratory to grinding some tail- 
barley for the pigs. Before I leave 
the granary, I permit myself one 
thought: one day the road to the 
West will be open again, one day 
the barb-wire in the corn-fields will 
be pulled up and préssed into bales 
and smelted down into plough- 
shares, one day the sands will be 
open again, and the lighthouses of 
Hartland and Lundy flash once 
more their friendly warnings to 
mariners. The moon will reign in 
her beauty undisturbed; and men 
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coming from the inns hear only the 
owls on the distant hilltop. One 
day PU lie beside my trees again, 
and watch the whitethroats by the 
hedge and the lizards on the elm- 
board walls of the hut: and PH 





turn on my back, with mind un- 
encumbered, amidst the long 
grassés in the sunshine, and, my 
sons grown up, have freedom once 
more to dream; and spaciousness, 
to write my books again. 





A Note on Harold Monro = 


D. S. SAVAGE 


Among the poets writing in the 
period which centres upon the last 
world war, Harold Monro occupies 
a position at once distinctive and 
isolated. In the terminology of the 
time, he is neither a “Georgian” 
not yet a ‘‘modern.’’ Of Monro’s 
Georgian contemporaries Mr. T. S. 
Eliot has written that their work 
was static, that it ‘‘failed to show 
any very interesting development in 


the mind and experience of the’ 


author.’’ This is not the case with 
Monro, whose work reveals a con- 
stant, if elusive, interior develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, Monro has re- 
ceived very little critical attention. 
To consider briefly his development, 
psychological and poetic, and to 
endeavour to show the parallelism 
discoverable therein in the spheres 
of what we may loosely term ‘“‘life- 
attitude”? and ‘‘technique’’ is the 
purpose of the present article. 
There is still much confusion in 
the general mind on the question of 
the significance of a poem. Many 
casual readers of poetry (and 
to-day, apart from writers them- 
selves, there are only casual 
readers) find it apparently impossible 
to grasp the truth that the signifi- 
cance of a poem lies in what it is 
rather than what it says; in the 
complex of statements of which it 
is composed rather than in any 
single abstracted overt statement. A 
moralistic attitude is not infre- 
quently met with, which judges a 
poem’s merit by the acceptability 
or otherwise of the poet’s implied 


“‘attitude to life,” and poems are ` 


rejected if they do not seem to con- 
form to the reader’s preconceived 


-notion of what life is really like, or 
‘ought to be like within the terms 
of the mental pattern which he arbi- 
trarily superimposes upon it. This 
is an attitude which tries to 
separate the ‘‘content’’ of a poem 
from the ‘‘form,’’ but as this is 
impossible without destroying the 
reality of the poem, in which form 
and content are ultimately insepar- 
able, esthetic experience is fore- 
gone. 

If this unity of form and content 
is what characterizes the individual 
poem, it is not unreasonable to 
expect a corresponding integrality 
of the faculties in the mind of the 
poet which project themselves 
respectively into these aspects— 
ie, imaginative or emotional 
power and technical dexterity. The 
interest of Harold Monro is that 
such an integral development is 
actually discoverable in ‘his life and 
work. 

Monro’s verse lacks superficial 
brilliance and originality, and this 
may be a reason for his neglect: 
His best work, which Mr. Eliot has 
pronounced to be ‘‘more nearly the 
real right thing than any of the 
poetry of a somewhat older genera- 
tion than mine except Mr. 
Yeats’s,’’ is in his last separate 
collection, entitled The Earth for 
Sale (1928), and in the sheaf of 
poems following which were pub- 
lished posthumously in the Collected 
Poems (1933). In his best poems, 
Monro writes simply and directly 
within the terms of common human 
experience. He has none of that 
intellectual agility which in some 
poets results in a poetry of wit: 
we receive the impression of a slow 
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and dubious intellect which never 
jumps ahead of the concrete image. 
The emotional significance of 
Monro’s work lies under the sur- 
face, and is not deltberately brought 
out. What Monro does is to create 
a world, manifestly an honest 
reflection of the actual world, seen 
in the dark glass of his morose and 
lonely mind. “I feel always,” 
writes Mr. Eliot in his critical pre- 
face to the Collected Poems ‘‘that 
the centre of his interest is never 
in the visible world at all, but in 
the spectres and the ‘bad dreams’ 
which live inside the skull, in the 
ceaseless question and answer of the 
tortured mind, or the unspoken 
question and answer between two 
human beings. To get inside his 
world takes some trouble, and it is 
not a happy or sunny world to stay 
in, but it is a world which we ought 
to visit.” No, it is not a sunny 
world, but it is a real world. 
Monro’s development may be seen 
in the light of his acceptance and’ 
mastery of this real interior world, 
paralle] with a development from 
poetic mediocrity to valid and not- 
able achievement. 

In contrast, probably, with the 
majority of poets, who begin writ- 


ing often in childhood or adoles-_ 


cence, Harold Monro presents a 
- remarkable case of deferred 
maturity. In 191r, at the age of 
thirty-two, when he published his 
second ‘book of poerns, Before 
Dawn, he still showed scant 
promise as a poet. (He afterwards 
chose to preserve only eleven of the 
fifty-three poems.) F. S. Flint, who 
contributes a biographical intro- 
duction to Monro’s Collected 
Poems, says that the true story of 
his life was that of a romantic 
idealist gradually purging himself 
of his romanticism; and although 
Before Dawn contains nothing of 
real value, it is worthy of some 
attention for its exposure of the 
nature of that complaint in the form 
in which it affected Monro, and of 
its effects upon his writing. ` 
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_ fostered this weakness.’’ 


Monro had already published- a 
short prose work which shows the 
tendency of his thought at that 
time, called Proposals for a Volun-: 
tary Nobility. F. S. Flint tells us 
that, “At this period of his life, 
Harold Monro could never stay for 
long in any one place. He appears to 
have been a moody young man who 
brooded over himself, and, not liking 
what he found, imagined that he 
would discover something better 
under another sky. . . . There was 
a bleak side of him which he trans- 
lated into a romantic idealism, one’ 
of the worst forms of self-deception, 
and the friendships he formed 
It is evi- 
dent that the later Monro’s morose 
familiar spirit (cf. ‘‘The Strange 
Companion’’ and ‘‘The Dark Stair- 


’ case”) was not an entire stranger 


to the earlier. His way of dealing 
with him, however, was not to 
accept the reality, but to remove 
his eyes from: this spectre who 
haunted the immediate and dismal 
Present in order to raise them to- 
wards a fictitious apotheosized 
Future. Not only is the divinized 
Future apostrophized again and 
again in these poems, but as if to 
place his attitude beyond question 
Monro gave his book the following 
implacable dedication: 

I dedicate this book 
with me, are gazing in 
where on the horizon 
dawn. 

Henceforth, together, humble though 
fearless, we 'must praise, worship, and 
obey the beautiful Future, which alone 
we may call God. 

In these poems, Monro’s in- 
herent and striking naivety, only 
the honest acceptance of which 
could prepare the way for his final 
achievement, takes the inverted 
form of an unselfcritical preten- 
tiousness, a spurious elevation of 
thought expressed through its 
familiar verbal counterpart, a 
stilted and falsified elevation of 


to those who, 
delight towards 
there shall be 


. diction. Nor is there anything of 


Monro’s mature visual and tactual 
sensitivity. The verse is conven- 
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tional, with a repetition of poetic 
archaisms such as ‘‘bewonder- 
ment,” ‘‘wandereth,’’ “in sooth,” 
and a plentiful sprinkling of 


“thees” and ‘‘thous.’’ The imagery 


is blurred and secondhand and 
shows no signs of contemporary 
awareness: it is not only that he 
fails to remark’ the existence of 
objects such as railway-trains' and 
factory chimneys, his observation 
as a whole is lacking in objective 
accuracy and particularity. Here are 
poems, entitled ‘‘The Moon Wor- 
shippers,’’ ‘‘Dawn of Womanhood,”’ 
“To the Desired.” And the poems 
are as insipidly commonplace, or 
worse, as their titles would lead one 
to expect. 

Monro’s mental condition, as well 
as his poetical vapidness, is shown 
in one of the poems about 
(typically) the return of King Arthur 
to found a new Chivalry: 

. thus he came 


Out of the dark and legendary past 
Into the lovely Future. ... 


Yea, in a vision of the dawn he saw 

The tree of the godlike Chivalry to come 

Burgeon and bloom, and, lifting up his 
head, 

Laughed, and that gentle laughter of his 
love 

Was wafted like the perfume of a flower 

Down all the shadowy pathways of the 
earth 

To generations of the yet unborn... . 


Occasionally in these early poems 
Monro’s real world looms through, 
but when it does so its effect, as in 
“Two Visions” and ‘‘The Swamp,” 
is hastily countermanded by ‘the 
evocation of its idealistic corrective. 
In “The Swamp,’’ for example, 
thirty-four stanzas describe the 


human situation in terms of a quag-. 


mire where humanity is being 
sucked under, while el in the last 
four does the poet hastily remember 
his creed, when: 
My eager spirit breathlessly took wing 
Aloft into the crisp transparent air, 
Resolved itself immediately to bring 
Out of the drowsy habit of despair. . . . 


Welcome the unaccustomed and the new, 
Wing the high spaces of the liquid blue. 


‘sciousness, 
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A solution which even Monro must 
have felt to be a little inadequate. 
Monro’s ‘‘romantic idealism,” as 
Mr. Flint calls it, appears, perhaps, 
a little startling at first, expressed 
in all the earnest credulity of his 
Dedication. Yet it is + obvious 
enough that he is merely express- 
ing with characteristic naivety an 
attitude which, disguised or modi- 
fied in innumerable ways, is sympto- 
matic of the popular modern con- 
and whose prevalence 
helps to explain the alienation of 
poetry from the life of our time. 
So expressed, the attitude cannot 
but appear as essentially rather 
ludicrous. Yet this rejection of life 
does not always seem to us ridicu- 
lous when presented in a more 
sophisticated manner and given an 
apparently respectable background 
of scientific thought, as it is for 
example in the liberal progressiv- 
ism of Wells and Shaw, in Marxian 
socialism, in the Utopianism of 
popular scientists, and in various 
current heterodoxies such -as the 
Evolutionism of Mr. Gerald Heard. 
It is an attitude, however, quite 
foreign to the creative mind. 
Stripped of all evasions, it is one, 
which refuses the validity of experi- 
ence. In the guise of an exalted 


` optimism, it masks a hopeless and 
. irresponsible defeatism. Unable or 


unwilling to take on the redemptive 
burden of the present moment it 
passes its problems on to a hypo- 
thetical future always receding. 

Unable to accomplish a particular 
concrete good here and now it 
wanders to some universal and 
abstract good in prospect. Lacking 
courage to bring the present into 
sharp. focus of vision, it rests con- 
tented with a blurred general vision 
of a non-existent future. To all of 
this the artistic conscience is irre-. 
vocably « opposed, and indeed the very 
necessities of the work of artistic 
creativeness, which always deals in 
the concrete and the particular, 
force a precisely contrary attitude 
upon whoever has the patience to 
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submit himself to the discipline of 
art. It was this contrary attitude 
of clear, resigned, and creative 
acceptance to which Monro even- 
tually arrived. Coming face to face 
with the immediate actuality of 
experience, , the later Monro could, 
for example, write: 
The stupid hours die and then live again 
Winding their cogged and ticking flight 
of pain. 
Morning will come at last I fear, I 
know... . 
—a concrete expression which the 
earlier Monro would have been 
. incapable of achieving not only 
because his artificial optimism will 
have prevented an acceptance of his 
unhappiness, but also because he 
will never have allowed himself to 
come closely enough to grips in 
.consciousness with the immediate 
reality of the experience conveyed 
to project it afterwards into such a 
physically satisfying form of words. 
Although Monro’s relinquishment 
of this particular type of ‘‘romantic 
idealism’’ must have been a 
gradual process, it probably ceased 
to manifest itself blatantly in his 
verse before he had himself divested 
his conscious mind completely of 
this habit of thought, simply be- 
cause an attitude of this kind, being 
essentially anti-poetic, would tend 
to be unconsciously excluded ‘from 
his poetic activity when this 
activity ceased to be held in slavish 
subjection by it. And whatever the 
outward circumstances which may 
have helped to impress upon him the 
inadequacy of this frame of mind— 
his marriage, the running of a book- 
shop—it is certain -that it was 
largely the discipline of verse to 
which his artistic scrupulousness 
kept him subject which forced upon 
him the saving necessity of respond- 
ing creatively to the displeasing 
actuality which was his own inner- 
outer world of the present. 
Monro’s road to maturity and 
realization of his full powers as a 
poet lay through an acceptance of 
his limitations. The acceptance of 
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his- essential naivety and its expres- 
sion in his poetry gives it a pecu- 
liarly individual quality, which is 
seen in the following example of 
his middle period: . 

It is-not difficult to die: 

You hold your breath and go to steep 


Your skin turns white or grey or blue, 
And some of your relations weep. 


The cheerful clock without a pause 
Will finish your suspended day. 
That body you were building up 
Will suddenly be thrown away. 


You turn your fingers to the ground, 

Drop all the things you had to do: 

It is the first time in your life 

You'll cease completely to be you. 
The nursery-rhyme quality of the 
lines gives them an almost absurdly 
childish effect, yet one of -com- 
pletely objective fidelity to fact and, 
through careful avoidance of over- 
statement, of pathos achieved with- 
out sentimentality 

Besides this flat simplicity of 
approach with its deflated diction, 
in his middle period Monro trans- 
lated his disgust with what is, and 
longing for what might be, into 
more poetically comprehensible 
terms, and thus we get his innumer- 
able week-end and railway-journey 
poems: poems expressing his long- 
ing, in one place, to ‘be somewhere 
else. Poetically, of course, this 
device is far superior to the earlier 
chillasm with its nebulous aspira- 
tion, because, as the distant and 
alluring seaside or the country cot- 
tage is a real feature of Monro’s 
concrete experience, he is enabled to 
translate it into his verse in an 
image-sequence which is precise and 
forceful in impact. And the dis- 
guised emotion which is behind the 
words speaks to the reader with a 
strange and enigmatic duplicity. 
“Unanswered Question” of all his 
poems perhaps most clearly reveals - 
the primary impulse behind what 
Mr. Eliot has called Monro’s 
poésie des brefs départs: 

Shall you and I leave everything behind, 

Go westward walking, 


Never again be conscious of the mind, 
But walking, talking 
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Of flowers and birds and clouds, with 
no routine, 

Not wonder ever again what conscious- 
ness may mean?... 


What is ethis but the longing of a 
distressed human consciousness for 
pure oblivion? A longing which the 
earlier Monro dishonestly hid from 
himself, and whose profound melan- 


choly is expressed most perfectly in ` 


those later poems such as ‘‘Sleeping 
by the Sea,’’ ‘‘Midnight Lamenta- 
tion,” and ‘Bitter Sanctuary.” 

It is, indecd, in these poems, in 
which Monro frees himself from 
all unconscious psychological de- 


vices and writes from his 
dispassionate confrontation of 
immediate experience that he 
achieves his finest work. With 


Monro, technique is never obtru- 
sive. Yet consider the consummate 
adequacy of diction and phrasing in 
this poem, ‘‘Too Near the Sea”: 


No foam; 

A trippling shallow tread; 

The pebbles tingle on the beach, 
While, disentangled over head 


From clouds, the moonlight, carefully 


spread, 
Lays whiter sheets on my white bed. 


From haunted sleeplessness, in quivering 
dread, 

I beige through the sea-sound-empty- 
ull , 

Large sleeping room above that sea. My 
bed 

Felt like a raft; but now there is the 
pull 

Of dreary sea, 
drawing, 

Of every slight wave with its itch and 
drag . 

Upward toward the tall lean windows 
clawing, 

And, sea-bemysteried, my senses flag. 

Yesterday and to-morrow will be waves 

Breaking in calm succession on to-day. 

Earth-life pales down to' sea-foam. Flesh 
behaves 

Like sifted ashes. 

Cold slow ocean washes 

All round, and then it washes me away. 


towards the window 


It is interesting to see just how 
explicit, in his verse, Monro’s 
repudiation of -his earlier attitude 
became. Romantic apotheosis of 
the Future gave way to a humble 
acceptance of the Present which 
was surely not far removed from 


love, and in this reversal of attitude 
the Future became for Monro an 
object, not of falsified reverence and 
aspiration, but, logically enough, of 
dread. ‘‘The Earth for Sale” 
expresses this quite unequivocally: 

How perilous life will become on earth 


When the great breed of men has covered 
all... 


.. . Can special vision be required to 
see 
What few pale centuries will take us 
there, 
Where, at the barrier of the future, we 
Shall stand condemned, in serried ranks, 
and stare 
At Nothing—fearing Something may 
appear. ... 
But it is the fantastic (if not 
altogether successful) ‘‘Dream 
Exhibition of a Final World’? which 
manifests most. clearly this later 
viewpoint, where a nightmare vision 
of the futile goal of the mechanical 
progress of Civilization is sum- 
moned up, beginning: 
The murky curtains roll apart. A gigan- 
tic Proscenium. Dawn. 
The purple lips of the Siren begin to 
twitch. : 
Eastward, a giant 
through my dream 
Glaringly, into a forest of chimneys. 
Heavy upon my chest the large gorilla 
squats, 
Holding, loosely, my throat... . 
and concluding, after a lengthy list 
of the horrors of dehumanization: 
I rise at the open window; see real trees, 
Real fields, real men, real dogs, real— 
Oh, the Charabanc, 
Real; and there’s the new, tall, factory. 
chimney, : 
Real: and there, his cart-load real with 
bricks E 

The sawdust jerry-builder trolleys along 
the road, 

Real. And how shall I finally murder 
the vaunting gorilla? 

How can I ever succeed in protecting 
life, life, from the dream? | 


§ 


That any poet’s claim toour atten- 
tion rests first and last upon his 
mastery of, words is a truism which 
cannot too emphatically be insisted 
upon. On the other hand, no one 
would assert that the writing of 
poetry was a matter-of verbal 
manipulation detached from any 
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deeper question of personal attitude 
and response to life. The unsophisti- 
cated reader is right in his 
intuitive perception that the poem 
which moves him is engendered 
Spiritually, the result of personal 


dynamism and not merely of 
detached, impersonal mechanical 
dexterity. What it is important to 


realize is the actual oneness of the 
„emotional force with the technical 
mastery through which that force 
is concretized. Monro’s develop- 
ment—the dual development of 
the. poet from mediocrity tọ 
notable accomplishment, and of 
the man from dishonest romantic 
idealism to honest acceptance of 
actual human _ experience—illus- 
trates this. Finally we are left with 
the elderly Monro, a man whom, 
superficially, it is possible to com- 
miserate with as a disillusioned 
tdealist. I personally prefer to see 
him as’a man who tenaciously made 
‘himself into a true poet through the 
slow -discarding of an unreal 
mental vision with which he de- 


ceived himself and put the world - 


poetically out of focus; or as a 
poet who, through fidelity to the 
needs of his craft, brought himself 
‘painfully into a’ valid relationship 
with reality. The point ‘ts that the 
apparent dualism is really a unity. 
.Monro was a man who wrote good 
poems and thereby achieved a 
spiritual victory over falsity and 
illusion: achieving this victory, he 
wrote good poems. 


REVIEWS 


God and Evil ` 
C. E. M. Joad. Faber, 8s. 6d. 


In this book Dr. Joad records 
his progress from the negative to 
the ‘positive side of agnosticism’ 
.and his reasons for associating 
himself with the increasing com- 
pany of modern intellectuals who 
are returning to the fold of faith. 
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As the record of a mind which is 
not only able and erudite, but also 
peculiarly barometric to the fluctua- - 
tions of philosophy and feeling and 
the temper of our time,” it is an 
important and significant document: 

For more pedestrian observers 
the speed of Dr. Joad’s progress is 
bewildering; one is inclined to 
murmur: ‘That is—that was Dr. 
Joad.’ His track is strewn with 
abandoned beliefs as boldly and 
brilliantly demolished as once 
they were defended: dialectical 
materialism, creative evolutionism, 
subjectivism, vitalism, neo-buddh- 
ism lie tumbled in his wake. 

His conversion of mind is due, _ 
we are told, to a war-born realisa- 
tion of evil as a ‘positive brute fact, 
rooted in the heart of things’ (and 
in.his own heart). This realisation, 
together with the discovery of the 
‘significance of moral experience’ 
(more especially in so far as the sin 
of gluttony is concerned) impel him 
to the ‘paradox’ that ‘because there 
is' evil, therefore there must be a 
God who is good’ if only to rein- 
force the ineffectual efforts of the 
human will. The probability of a 
‘level of. reality other than that of 
the familiar world’ containing 
values ‘absolute and independent of 
our minds’, the credibiltty of ‘the 
claims of the mystics to make direct 
contact with the level of reality’ are 


” conceded. Dr. Joad finds that ‘what 


the great religions have taught 
about the real nature of the universe 
is in substance true,’ although the 
precise nature of this very catholic 
truth remains nebulous. 

Having thus reached the confines ` 
of Christianity, Dr. Joad is tempted 
to make friends with the mammon 
of unreasonableness and queries 
whether it is not ‘unwise to rebuff’ 
potential Christian friends by re- 
butting Christian doctrine. But ‘he 
resists the temptation; he will go 
thus far in his admission of ‘faith- 
knowledge,’ but no further. He 
may reject the God of Aristotle, 
but he cannot accept the God of 
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Christianity ; ‘if God is a personality 
he is only so by courtesy title.’ 
At the bar of this ‘Brains Trust” 
Christ also. stands condemned. 
Though a ‘man of the. profoundest 
wisdom,’ He is found guilty of an 
‘anti-intelleotual bias,’ of ‘touchi- 
ness under criticism,’ of inhuman 
harshness, ‘unreasonable’ behaviour 
and ‘deplorable vagueness . . . on 
political and economic matters.’ 
But this judgment listens, it seems, 
to feelings as well as reason; Dr. 
Joad finds ‘Pauline theology dis- 
tasteful and forbidding’ ; it is there- 
fore summarily dismissed; the 


doctrines of the Fall and Hell suffer 


the same fate. Christianity is, in 
fine, found to be too ‘parochial’ for 
the modern man of reason and 


the world, for ‘space is very 
large, Palestine . . . comparatively 
small.’ 


Thus Dr. Joad comes to a pause 
(which: it is difficult to believe can 
be more than momentary) between 
the discarded devil of evolutionism 
and the deep sea of Christianity. 
He is ready to “bank on the 
religious hypothesis being true,’ but 
not ready for the faith which, in 
Kierkegaard’s phrase, floats ‘on 
70,000 fathoms of water.’ For 
‘our reasoning faculty is too much 
on the alert to be willing to vacate 
the seat of our understandings.’ 

In fact, the human reason, though 
now with a limited sovereignty, 
remains regnant for Dr. Joad. Yet 
there are signs that the judgment 
of such Reason is itself under judg- 
ment. The concern of science is 
with the ‘hows’ not ‘whys,’ we are 
told; ‘the world of science is not 
the only world’; there is ‘a way of 
knowing other than that of science.’ 
But this rational scientific mode of 
judgment seems to be accepted or 
rejected according to Dr. Joad’s 
personal predilections. He has 
finished with tthe doctrine of an 
impersonal Life-force; ‘faith-know- 
ledge’ affirms his denial. He does 
not like the idea of a personal God; 
a logical judgment rejects it. He 
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is left with a faint faith in a 
‘religious hypothesis.” Is such a 
‘hypothesis’ of more avail than the 
beliefs which he has abandoned in 
that war against the ‘positive brute 
fact? of. evil in which he seeks 
salvation? To that dialectical 
dilemma there is an ancient Chris- 
tian answer. Non in dialectico com- 
placuit Deum salvum facere 


` populum suum ; it is not by dialectic 


that God has been pleased to save 
His people. 
M. CHANING-PEARCE. 


The Rebirth of Christianity 
Stanley Cook. Penguin Books, gd. 
Taken at the Flood 


Kenneth Ingram. 
Allen and Unwin, 6s. 


Any body of doctrine, if it is 
to be a living thing and not a strait- 
jacket, needs continual -re-statement 
in the light of new knowledge. In 
the case of religious doctrine, how- 
ever, this is not easily done since, 
quite ‘apart from the inherent com- 
plexity of the subject, its sacred 
character hedges it away from 
normal controversy. There is no 
doubt that Christianity has suffered 
greatly from this tabu on. critical 
thought —and has paid the penalty 
by losing the allegiance of the 
younger generation. 

Mr. Cook considers that the 
present crisis, so like in many ways 
to the first century A.D., is ripe for 
just such a ‘‘rebirth’’ of Christianity, 
involving a new understanding 
between religion, political theory, 
and metaphysics, such that science 
and philosophy may come to rest 
afresh upon a specifically religious 
exposition of the nature of reality. 
After ranging over the field of 
comparative religion and Biblical 
criticism, and the less familiar 
territories of modern science and 
philosophy, and after surveying the 
varieties and interrelations of 
systems in nature and in history, 
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Cook discerns in the Universe the 
guiding finger of the Logos and 
sees human thought and endeavour 
,„ as tending toward the ‘‘absolute 
whole’’—i.e., the world as we 
know it, filled with the immanence 
of Christ, plus the transcendent 
Godhead, never known, yet exert- 
ing its continual pull. 

The metaphysics of Mr. Cook’s 
ambitious ‘‘synthesis’’ arouse par- 
tisan passions at once, which 
cannot here be fully indulged. The 
simplest criticism is that the sort of 
idealism which it implies threatens 
the essential heart of Christianity, 
its concern with the individual 
event and the individual person. 
If we are all individually unimpor- 
tant moments in an Important 
Whole then this present world and 
our present selves diminish in 
value. Men are particular beings 
faced with a solid particular world, 
and no religion can be one atom of 
use to a tortured humanity unless it 
faces that world and recognises its 
immediate moral problems. Cook 
speaks vaguely of re-integrating 
“political philosophy’? with the 
body of Christian thought, but his 
attempt to do so passes: completely 
over the details, of that contem- 
porary ‘‘revolutionary situation” 
which is to produce the renewed 
Christianity. Cook confesses that 
he is afraid of “‘labels’’ 
troversy they will provoke, but this 
unashamed lack of realism relegates 
his book to a region of disembodied 
academic speculation, whence it 
can have little influence on men 
and women who have lost their 
“‘simple faith”? and whose religion 
must be re-discovered, not in a 
scholarly treatise, but in the hard 
handling of an almost unendurable 
life. To summarise these objections 
in a more sophisticated manner, a 
re-statement of Christianity in the 
light of post-Kantian philosophical 
developments is certainly needed, 
but if Christianity is to have any 
moral forçe its background must 
not be that of Bradley and Bosan- 
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quet. What we need is rather a 
re-statement in terms of that oppos- 
ing philosophical trend which leads 
from Kant to Wittgenstgin. 

It is exactly such a .re-interpre- 
tation which Kenneth Ingram 
demands in his latest book. He 
says—how truly—that Christianity 
has lost touch with contemporary 
creative and progressive thought 
and that to survive it must achieve 
some sort of synthesis with human- 
ism. A disintegrating capitalist 
society which can offer only an end- 
less prospect of exploitation and 
war must be condemned, not as 
‘liable to abuse,” but as funda- 
mentally wrong. The Christians of 
the future then will re-discover their 
religious inspiration in wrestling 
with’ concrete social problems and 
return to Christianity by the road 
of empiricism—meeting Christ a8 it 
were for the first time and trying 
his doctrines against the hard con- 
temporary world. They will spend 
their energies not in defining the 
exact nature of Christ or in map. 
ping the precise contours of \% 
spiritual Kingdom, but in créating? 
here and now a Kingdom of tuller 
and more creative living—for ‘‘pure 
religion is not concerned with 


- speculation.” 


This is real revolutionary thought. 
These are precisely the considera- 
tions which are making every think- 
ing Christian uneasy, but which are 
so rarely set down in black and 
white. I am sure I speak for a large 
proportion of the younger genera- 
tion when I say that I find this un- 
compromising realism very refresh- 
ing. The Churches cannot continue 
to ignore the fact that the economic 
structure of present-day: society 
compels a choice between some 
form of socialism and fascism or 
anarchy. No moral being in such a 
world Man possibly ‘‘avoid using 
labels,” for to do so is to avoid 
speaking of the world as it is. The 
danger for the English Church in 
this situation is that it will attempt 
a vague Liberal compromise and 
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find itself in the totalitarian camp 
when the final. division comes. 
Whether the Church is to have any 
meaning to the people of Britain 
in the years to come depends 
entirely on its ability to face the 
field of world politics and make a 
brave and definite choice. 

Whether the corresponding re- 
orientation in the philosophical 
sphere can ever be as complete as 
Mr. Ingram wishes is more ques- 
tionable. A more ‘‘empirical’’ Chris- 
tianity would certainly be in tune 
with that ‘‘criticism of metaphysics” 
so characteristic of modern philos- 
ophy. I do not, however, see in the 
field of Christian thought at present 
much attempt to submit the 
“‘mysteries of faith’? to any such 
criticism—nor do I understand 
precisely how this is to be done. 
It seems likely nevertheless that 
Christianity must sooner or later 
think out its answer to the destruc- 
tive analyses of recent philosophy. 
A Christianity which avoids defini- 
‘tions and is practical rather than 

peculative is imaginable in the 
uture. A fossilised rationalist Chris- 
dianity is not. But vague prophesy- 
ings, however interesting, are out 
of place. Ingram has stated our 
immediate problem with the 
urgency it deserves. The fight for 
Christian values and the Christian 
way or life is being mainly fought 
at present, not by the Churches, but 
by progressive humanist groups, 
many of whom`are non-Christian. 
‘If Christianity is to become a living 
force in this struggle, it must, 
whatever its speculations about 
another world, take a realistic grasp 
upon this one. IRIS MURDOCH. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, 

Priest and Poet 

John Pick. b 

Humphrey Milford, O.U.P., 8s. 6d. 
It is a surprising fact that the 


body of English religious poetry is 
so small. Therefore when a first- 
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class poet like Hopkins writes 
within a religious framework it is 
natural that a critic of Catholic 
sympathies like John Pick should 
write a book interpreting his poetry 
as primarily inspired , by the 
Spiritual Exertvises of St. Ignatius. 
This is a useful book for people who 
do not understand the meaning of 
Hopkins’ telescoped phrases and 
compressed grammar. It traces the 
stages of the poet’s life with com- 
petent and heart-rending clarity. It 
eliminates to the writer’s satisfac- 
tion the formerly accepted ‘conflict’ 
between Hopkins’ poetry and his 
religion. 

But, while accurately affirming 
the relationship between these two, . 
the writer does not, I felt, realise 
that much deeper universal accord 
between poetry and all religious 
impulse. The source of poetry and 
religion I believe to be the same: 
but not being a Jesuit I do not 
arrange things in hierarchies. I 
only know that the variety and 
possibility of the poetic experience 
is infinite. 

The following notes are not meant 
as theological debating points (who 
would presume to debate with one 
everywhere, intellectually and 
morally armed?), only as sugges- 
tions about Hopkins: 

All subjects are suitable for 
poetry. How amusing therefore, if | 
it were not infuriating and degrad- 
ing, would be the spectacle of 
Hopkins reprimanded by his 
superiors for using the word ‘sweet- 
heart’ or the simile of a cow with 


. full udders in a sermon. 


Poetry is the point at which 
particulars and universals meet: 
and therefore Hopkins’ poetry is 
infinitely more interesting than any 
commentary on Duns Scotus’ theory 
of the universe. When Hopkins 
writes about the religious experi- 
ence it is enthralling; but when 
others do it can be dull. 

Hopkins’ posthumous pooularity 
is due to other things besides his 
genius. I suggest that he is enjoyed 
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and imitated to-day because of his 
misery and endurance of frustration 
(compare T. S. Eliot—and press the 
comparison if you will); because of 
his almost morbid pre-occupation 
with a technique of verse that would 
allow a lifetime of experience to be 
held in £ poems; and because of 
the Crystal Palace thrill one gets 
- from watching the almost incredible 
- feat of tight-rope walking between 
poetry and highly-organised religion. 
“The pattern of life does not admit 
of unprofitable speculation on what 
might have been. But since poetry 
is the flower that grows from a 
man’s life, of course the life and the 
poetry must belong together. The 
substance of Hopkins’ life, as of his 
poetry, is difficulty. I believe Aldous 
Huxley has touched the core of the 
problem when he says that 
Ignatius’ “Spiritual Exercises lie 
outside the field of mystical litera- 
ture ‘and make little appeal to 
persons of mystical, temperament,”’ 
and writes of the influence of 
_the seventeenth century religious 
Berulle with ‘‘the fatal consequences 
of his subordination of direct 
"mystical experience to personalistic 
cbeology.’’ The true mystic and the 
poet are very close kin. 

But Hopkins travels from Oxford 
to Dublin not even backwards round 
the world’s meridians, but via the 
South and the North: Poles. What 
jonely icy landscape he chose to 
fare in. It is like watching the cruci- 
‘fixion to read of the final stages of 
his life—which perhaps he would 
have wished. 

Between the steep, rocky banks 
of Hopkins’ elected way of life the 


stream of his poetry flows deep and’ 


narrow and torrential with its 
jagged music and whirlpools of 
obscurity. Nothing was easy to him, 
so it is fitting that-his life “pitched 
„past. pitch, of grief"? should find 
expression in these Japanese flowers 
of poems so hard to apprehend, 
intellectually and emotionally. But 
- what treasure is there. 

”  PHŒBE ASHBURNER. 
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The New Soviet Theatre 
Joseph Macleod. ` ; 
Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Macleod does ae pretend 
to have done more than collate, at 
a distance and at second hand, in- 
formation concerning the theatrical 
activities of the U.S.S.R. during 
the last few years. (His book 
inevitably suffers; it has a some- 


what uneasy and graceless air; it- 


tends to be redundant and to make 
catalogues, and it lacks the clarity 
of directer reporting. This is a pity, 
for the subject is an important one 
(if only because much of a country’s 
state of mind and soul is exposed 
to the observer in its theatres) and 
one which we ought to make some 
attempt to understand at present. 
What we have primarily to under- 
stand is that the contemporary 
attitude of the theatre in the 
U.S.S.R. is that of Socialist Real- 
ism. Yet I have to confess that I 
have found this difficult to under- 
stand fully; particularly since I am 
still uncertain what Mr. Macleod 
means by the phrase. This must be 

my fault, for he has told me what 
he means several times in this book ; 


and I have no right at.all to deduce ` 


that this attempts to tell me the 
meaning of Socialist Realism in the 
theatre were attempts to tell him- 
self its meaning. Besides, it is clear 
that Socialist Realism is not an 


eternal value, but a changing one, | 
‘an ad hoc matter very difficult t 


define. Not so long ago, what the 


State required the theatre to express 


in the U.S.S.R. was something 
simpler, something deliberately 
Marxist and quite crudely propa- 
gandist: the worker was portrayed 
in one way, the kulak, the anti- 
Marxist generally, in another. It 
is to bajdoubted whether either was 
more than a two-dimensional figure, 
but clearly one was ‘right’ and the 
other ‘wrong,’ one was nobly 
human, the other ' 
ridiculous, something of a carica- 


4; 


despicable, - 
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- about contemporary Russian pro- 


ture. In those anys, what Mr. 
Macleod alls ‘formalist’ produc- 
tions (and one name is as good as 
another) held the stage; Meierhold 


and Tairo¥V were at their oddest and, 


(probably) their best. Now Socialist 
Realism requires that all shall be 
humanized; even the enemy of the 
State is allowed to be a human 
being, still ‘wrong,’ but at least 
a wrong ’un drawn’ in the round 
and even having a saving grace or 
two. This seems at first to’ be a step 
in the right direction ; but on closer 
scrutiny it appears to be merely a 
step in the Right direction. This 
Socialist Realism is a deceptive 
matter, at least for one who is un- 
political in his ‘politics. At one 
moment Mr. Macleod seems to be 
implying that the theatre in the 
U.S.S.R. is feeling its way towards 
the essentials of any-art, which are, 
broadly speaking, the ‘justification 
of the ways of God to man. But this 
impression 3s quickly dispelled by 
(for example) the synopsis of two 
plays of Pogodin’s, whose chief 
function appears to be the justifica- 
tion of the ways of the State to 
man, since they are highly propa- 
gandist, formless and dreary in 
themselves, and seem to have noth- 
ing to say except that the Revolu- 
tion was a Good Thing, Lenin a 
Good Thing, Stalin a Good Thing, 
and (a cheering note) Mr. H. G. 
Wells a Bad Thing. 

Again, Socialist Realism seems at 
times to imply an attitude to 
theatrical work with which socially 
conscious actors and producers in 
this country could be in full agree- 
ment; and this -impression is 
strengthened by the discovery that 
the Moscow Art Theatre, still 
carrying on the Stanislavsky tradi- 
tion (perhaps the best and truest 
which, even if it is now in need 
of ‘modification, has been tvolved 
since the days of Elizabeth), is now 
coming, back into its own after 
eclipse in the impersonal ‘formalist’ 
period. Yet quite a different impres- 
sion is to be gained by reading 
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ductions of Shakespeare, of which. 


- there are a great many, whether by 


Stanislavsky’s pupils, Vahtangov 
and Zavadsky, or the ‘anti-Stanis- 
lavsky’ Akimov. For, where a. 
socially conscious theatre in this. 
country would attempt’ to expose 
Shakespeare’s plays in all their 
humanity and as themselves, and to: 
produce them in a contemporary 
version of Shakespeare’s own pro- 
duction-conditions so that, the 
fullest use was made of his stage- 
craft and the brightest reflection 
from their mirror held up to nature 
obtained, precisely the reverse 
seems to be the case in the 
U.S.S.R. There producers seem: 
to-be primarily concerned less with . 
the play than with the way in which ` 
it shall be dished up, with the 
attempt to make it a vehicle for 
ideas not essentially implied in it, 

with ‘glorifying’ the production in 
the best Cochran manner and 
elaborating rather than simplifying. 
the costuming and setting; if neces- 
sary, characters must be added to 


‘point the Socialist Realist moral, 


and any perversion and twisting of . 
emphasis or line appears to be per4 
missible for the good of the Cause. 
There is no room here to go into 
the details of these horrid mas- 
sacres, but it does seem at least 
that certain conclusions can be 
drawn about the meaning of 
Socialist Realism, whether applied 
to the theatre or no. First, material- 
ism, dialectical or otherwise, is true’ 
to its nature: it is the enemy of that 
which lies at the foundation of art, 
as humanism, of which Socialist 
Realism is redolent, is the enemy 
of that which lies at the foundation 
of humanity. Art, whether we like 
it or no, is a matter of religion, 
and religion is both human and 
divine, material and spiritual, in 


its values and practices; further, 
man, a religious animal, is also 
both human and divine, material 


and spiritual. Materialism has many 
names—you may call if Socialist 
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Realism or you may call it Capital- might still be under the delusion 
that Socialist Realism meant Real - 


ism—but it always uses its own 
means, and always arrives at its 
own end; in the theatre this end, 
arrived at via elaboration on the 
stage, the star-system (prevalent in 
the U.S.S.R.) and the consequent 
obscuring rather than exposure of 
the play and what it has to say, has 
been commercialism, the box-office 
racket. So it appears that there-is 
indeed more than a little of the 
Right in Socialist Realism, since, 
while capitalist conservatism is the 
political end at which materialism 
arrives, in the Soviet theatrethe pre- 
liminary symptoms of materialism, 
the obscuring, and distortion of 
the play, are already prevalent. 
The interesting conclusion to which 
Mr. Macleod’s book by impli- 
cation brings us is that the wheel is 
coming full circle; the Revolution 
has used the methods and means of 
Tsarism to the end of achieving a 
new social order and is reaching the 
inevitable end, in the theatre as 
elsewhere, determined by those 
means: the old social order, much 
changed on the surface yet of the 
same essential nature. For evidence, 
we cite again the Moscow Arts, 
which was acceptable under the 
Tsar, and is once more acceptable 
under Socialist Realism. . 

None of which is to say tha 
Mr. 
greatest interest and full of valuable 
information. The facts it gives are 
innumerable and its propagandist 
intentions are on the whole admir- 
ably restrained;. indeed. if it had 
not been for the irrelevant inclusion 
of Appendix II, one reader at least 


Macleod’s book is not of the 


Socialism. 


R. H. WARD. 
° 


The Renegade 
Alfred Perlés. 
Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d. 


The more 
realist, the more he is apt to 
lapse into sentimentality when you 


Witness, as a glaring example, the . 


iW probably he) least expect it. ' 
ostals novels of Henri de Mon-. 


therlant.). Mr. Perlés, who-is.now 
in the English arniy and writes in 
English, moves from a crude tem- 
poral sophistication, by way of 
anthroposophy and patriotism (i.e., 
patriotism to his adopted country) 
to a mood purporting to be adult. 


hard-boiled a` 


We are treated to an interminable | 


succession of drinks, meals, parties, 
streamlined copulations (to describe 
one of which Mr. Perlés has to 
break into French for several pages), 
seasoned with much anthroposophy 
and a culminating eulogy of the 
English character which I (as an 
Irishman) am sure the English (shy 
birds, most of them) will find 
highly embarrassing — especially 
coming from Mr. Perlés, 


who ` 


knows so many things of which, 


they are ignorant. 


He certainly writes his new 


language brilliantly, What he lacks ` 


are sensitivity and sensibility. It 
is symptomatic of our general 
malaise that the novel is prefaced 
admiringly by Henry Miller, one of 
the darlings of our intelligentsia. ` 
].P.H. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


MUSIC AND THE LINE OF MOST RESISTANCE. Artur Schnabel. Humphrey 


Milford, 7s. 6d. 


This is a brief but concentrated affirmation of Mr. Schnabel’s creed as a musician. 
It is a mature and balanced piece of writing: precisely the kind of thing one would 
expect from a musician profoundly concerned only to transmit the spirit and letter of 
music and not his own “‘personality.’? Such a book should be bought and preserved; 
for its integrity, humility and clarity shine like crystal in our totalitarian twilight. 
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THE QUAKERS: Otto Zarek. Dakers, 10s. 6d. ; 

. The Society of Friends emerging among the fanatical conflicts of the seventeenth 
century and taking increasing but always distinctive share in the general life of later 
periods is-shewn through the artistically and spiritually perceptive eyes of a refugee from 
. Nazism whe is not himself a member. For maximum truth, the outside approach is not 
pure gain: a Quaker, or any English Liberal, who could have added Mr. Zarek’s know- 
ledge and acumen to his own qualities, would’ have seen opposites as more mingled on 
both sides. But the story as told will be a powerful revelation to many meeting it for 
the first time and a challenge to the Society of Friends. Its dramatic qualities have never 
been’ more vividly presented. 


PEOPLE’S HOMES. Mass Observation for Advertising Service Guild. John Murray, 10s. 

This important social document discusses detailed problems of the home (the dwelling 
in relation to its inhabitants) from the working-class point of view. Facts are presented 
in Mass Observation’s best style, a succession of flat scrupulously-analysed statistics 
vitalised by the characteristic dialogue of a good novel. Some significant conclusions 
are suggested, e.g. that most of the tenants of modern houses like them, and that there 
is a vast growing consciousness of housing possibilities. From the facts interpretative 
excursions may be made either into realms of moral philosophy or practical plumbing. 
This is a book for everyone living in a house who is interested in the future. 


ABIAN SOCIALISM. G. D. H. Cole. Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. 

“Some day, quite soon, when this war is over and the Nazis have been beaten. . . 
you and I, if we are still alive, will have to rebuild England. ... So Mr. Cole 
begins his fairy-story of higher wages, shorter hours, more leisure, more beveridge, more 
beverages, better and brighter grub: in short, of that brave new world of machine- 
minders with its hell-anguish of boredom and vacuity and insipidity. Cole still doesn’t 
realise. that we don’t want his cold fabian-cerebral ‘‘employment”; we want work— 
work that fulfils us and recreates us in the doing of it. ; 


CLEANLINESS AND GODLINESS. Reginald Reynolds. Allen and Unwin, 1as. 6d. 

According to Mass-Observation, the crowd laughed every time a horse dunged . 
during the Coronation procession—“‘and there was more than a touch of envy in their 
laughter’? commented a certain reviewer. This book: is all about the exacting business 


‘of doing our business. “Who knows but that Hitler himself, had he been more fortunate 


in his habits, would have been a happy and (in consequence) a harmless person?” Mr. 
Reynolds’s indefatigable wit oe the burden of what'is really a work of terrifying 
scholarship and (at bottom) of urgent importance. 


| A TIME FOR GREATNESS. Herbert Agar. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d. 


“A time for greatness? Why do you dress me in borrow’d robes? I am the season 
of murder and famine, drink and fornication, disease and the inertia of regimentation : 
a red night. without hope of a morrow.” Mr. Agar is an idealist who cannot see the 
trees for the wood. He may idealise and transcendentalise the wood till he’s tory-blue 
in the face, but it won’t make any difference: good won’t come out of evil and you 
can’t build a new world by flooding the Ruhr. i j 


l - MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. Their History from the Stone Age to the Present Day. 


Karl: Geiringer. Alen and Unwin, ass. 

However limited its appeal, in its own sphere this volume should become a standard 
work; one cannot but be impressed by the painstaking care which has gone to its 
production. As the author remarks, it is something of a miracle that a book of this kind 
can appear in war time at all—there are 65 full-page illustrations, some in colour, as 
well as numerous drawings. With a little more care the plates could have been brought 
into’ closer relation with the relevant parts of the text, thus saving much turning of 
pages. But that is a minor criticism; anyone interested in the influence of the evolution 
of instruments on the evolution of music and vice versa will find the book of considerable 
value. 

THE PEOPLE’S PROPHECY. F. de Lamennais, tr. by Cuthbert Reavely. Dekers, 5s. 

Renan thought highly of this book; but it is difficult to understand why. It is 
platitudinous and rhetorical; a couple of pages would lull even an English Roman 
Catholic to sleep. Is it not strange that we should insist so much on the need for a 
Christian ethos and yet, faced with the work of a man who was manifestly Christian 
in thought and deed, recoil with mind and heart? But there is an explanation. ` 
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which bore us so abysmally these arid days. ` 7 
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.Christianity is part of human experience, and human experience must always be saje 


anew with each generation. Dante spoke newly in his day, as Eliot to-day. ‘Bu: 
Lamennais was archaic a century ago; and it’s not Mr. Reavely’s fault.” Ta 
7 S 7 $ £ 
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TALES FROM TWO POCKETS. Karel Capek, tr. by Paul Selver. Allensand Unwin, 

s. 6a. a g . > T 

? Genius presents itself easefully and prodigally; the words come as naturally: a: 
leaves to a tree; all the rifts are loaded with ore. To find a Capek’in a pile of new 
books necessitates a hurried overhaul of one’s creaking critical apparatus—not: ir 
respect of Capek (who is securely exempt from its blundering function), but in, respec! 
of the others: the would-bes, the triers ‘and tyros. These are ‘only’ detective stories 
and crime stories; but in readability ‘(an enduring criterion), in condensation, vividness 
and humanity, they ‘are unequalled by any of the more solemn excursions into fictior 


REMEMBERED FOR EVER. Bernard McGinn. Allen and Unwin,-38. 6d. 2 - 2. 

The snag about-.most Irish plays is that they are so explicitly and intensely Irish 
You have. to-discount that before you can get down to the play proper. In Mr. McGinn’ 
‘tragi-comedy’ there is little to get down to: the characters do not convince and thi 
action moves vertiginously. on the edge of farce. But Mr. McGinn. is young and Mr 
Lennox Robinson, who ought to know, has great hopes for him. And at, worst, there it 
always ‘the dialogue, which, being Irish, is at least alive. ` 4 


SEASON AND, FESTIVAL. Herbert Palmer. Faber, 28. 6d. . | 
> Great poetry is at once timeless and contemporary. Our young poets seem to b 
contemporaneous and little else. Herbert Palmer, of an older generation, misses con 
temporaneity; he is not a “modern,” nor a neo-Georgian, nor a post-symbolist; he } 
simply -an individualist. That is his virtue and his limitation; it is well for a poet t 
escape category by being only himself, but it is not easy to be an effective self -outsi 
the calendar of one’s time. If Mr. Palmer bejonged.to the twentieth century and:didn} 
merely transcend it he would be a greater poet. Tar 


‘BLOOD AND SWEAT ‘AND TEARS. Ronald S. Mallone. New Vision, 1s. 6d. ' 


Sincerity and indignation and tenderness, especially when explicit, do not make’: 
poem. Mr. Mallone convinces us of his integrity as a pacifist but not as a poet. And you 
can’t be a pacifist-poet; in the-realm of true ‘poetry you are beyond even the question oi 
war or its rejection. Rilke wrote: “Killing is-only a form of the sorrow we wander it 
here. . . . The serener spirit finds pure all that can happen to us.” í 
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OVER TO BOMBERS. Mark Benney. Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d. ; j 
HORIZON- STORIES. Ed. Cyril Connolly. Faber, 8s. 6d. i 


THE LAST INSPECTION. Alun Lewis. Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. . . t 

These three books hang together more or less. Benney’s is full of civilian patriots : 
Alun Lewis’s (the best of the three by a long chalk) is full of browned-off soldiers 
(unconscious pacifists as often as not); and the Horison bunch is a mixture of both 
and neither—neither in that it is more pretentious and arty. Benney’s book (is it è 
novel?) is about life in a factory which changed over from luxury cars to bombers; 
and it’s good enough if you’re interested in the production of either and can stomac} 
a book in which the beastly values of consumer and producer alike are tacitly approvep 
by the author. rg 3 ` X ; ` a 

Cyril Connolly guarantees the stories chosen from his magazine, Horizon, no 
to be love stories or “reportage which masquerades as fiction.” But some of the stories 
sound horribly like reportage; and in picking his path poor Cyril has landed himself 
in for terrific chunks: of what he calls the “picaresque.” Too many of these stories are 
too ‘colloquial, too free-and-easy; and their narrators are for the most part too swinish 
for us to be interested in what happens to them. The reprint of an old Kafka story 
(because’ values are implicit behind the narrative) stands out a mile high; but it was 


» written in 1918 and originally printed elsewhere and therefore reflects no glory of 
Horizon in the present year of disgrace. ` SR 


` at Alun Lewis -gets to the quick of his world with a directness reminiscent of D. 


Lawrence. In the quick there is always tis ti ess; and these stories are so intensel% 

of the moment that they will. probab y éndure, 16 g beyond the moment. It isn’t ofte: 

these days you find a young poet,or. novelisf or. storycteller whom you feel has a futur¢ 

Lewis may ‘have. | m, te, ey ‘ 
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